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Art. I. Considerations on the Accumulation of Capital, and 
its Effects on Exchangeable Value. ‘London, 1822. 


tT would obviously be a matter of great convenience, both for 
practice and speculation, to have some plain and accessible 
standard of national prosperity, to which we might refer when 
we wanted to ascertain the comparative state of different coun- 
tries, or of the same country at different periods ; and accord= 
ingly, the discovery of such a standard has long been an object 
of research among Politicians and Political Economists. Their 
investigations, however, have not yet led to any very satisfac- 
tory result. On the contrary, almost all the standards sug- 
gested seem to us to be essentially defective; and to be cal- 
culated rather to deceive and perplex the judgment, than to 
afford the means of coming to any sound conclusion. It has 
been supposed by many, that the comparative density of the 
Population of different countries afforded the best test of their 
condition; and that those nations which had the greatest po- 
pulation must necessarily be the best governed, and the most 
prosperous and happy: But the examples of Ireland and the 
United States, and the principles unfolded in Mr Malthus’s 
work on Population, have shown the fallacy of this criterion ; 
and have indeed at length effected a complete change in the 
public opinion on this subject. An excess of Exports over 
Imports was also long considered, by the most eminent prac- 
tical statesmen and theorists, as at once a cause and a measure 
of increasing wealth; and, even to this day, we are annually 
congratulated on the circumstance of the balance between ex- 
ports and imports being in our favour. It so happens, how- 
ever, that in the United States the value of the imports uni- 
formly exceeds the value of the exports; and yet the Ameri- 
VOL. XL. NO. 79. A 
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cans have always carried on a most advantageous commerce ! 
But it is needless to refer to America for a ” refutation of the 
opinion in question. Common sense tells us, that no mer- 
chant ever did, or ever will, export a single package of goods, 
unless he expects to be able to import a greater vy ralue i in its 
stead ; so that, in truth and reality, the excess of imports over 
expor ts is the proof of a favourable, and not of an unfavourable, 
commerce. If you ask an Agriculturist, what he considers the 
test of national prosperity, he will answer, ‘ the weekly returns 
from Mark-lane " without reflecting that, although a high 
price of corn may, in Certain circumstances, be advantageous 
to him, it is aly ways disadvantageous to every other class of in- 
dividuals. When Ministers, in like manner, are anxious to re- 
present the country as in a flourishing situation, they generally 
refer, in proof of their statement, to the growing amount of the 
national Revenue placed at their d isposal ; alt hough the in- 
crease of this revenue be, in most instances, owing infinitely 
more to an increase of taxation, and to improved methods of 
collection, than to any increase in the power of paying taxes. 

But, notwithstanding the ill success that has attended the 
previous attempts te discover a correct standard of national 
pros pasty we are by no means of opinion that it is really én- 
trouvable. On the contrary we think, that a very short inves- 
tigation inte the sources of wealth will be sufficient to establish 
that there 7s such a standard, and that it ms vy be appealed to 
with the utmost confidence on every occasion. 

However much the theories of Political Economists may 
differ in other respects, they all agree in this, that it is by the 
amount of the czrculating capital in any country, or, in o- 
ther words, by its supply of materials necessary for the sub- 
sistence and maintenance of its workmen, that its power to 
employ labour must always be measured; and they also agree, 
that it is by the amount and efficie ney of the fixed capital, or of 
the tools and machines which workmen are ‘employed to set in 
motion, that the productiveness of industry must mainly be re 
gulated. ‘Fhe accumulation and employment of both these 
species of capita!, are therefore indispensably necessary to 

aise any nation in the scale of i vation; and it is only 
by their conjoin d operation that wealth can be largely pro- 
duced and univer ally diffusc dd. An agricultural labourer 
might have an ample supply of horses or oxen; he might have 
a surplus of carts, ploughs, and other instruments wu ed in his 
departinent of industry; bat if he were unprovided with a 
Sip ply of food and clothes, he would be unable to avail himself 
ef their assistance, and, instead of tilling the ground, would 
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have to betake himself to some species of industry which would 
yield an immediate return; and, on the other hand, supposing 
the agriculturist to be abundantly supplied with provisions, 
what could he do without the assistance of fixed capital, or 
tools? What could the most skilful husbandman perform, if 
he were deprived of his spade and his plough ?—the weaver, if 
he were deprived of his loom ?—the carpenter, if he were depriv- 
ed of his saw, his hatchet, and his planes? Without capital, 

labour would never have been divided, and man would never 
have emerged from barbarism. For, without capital, man 
could never have engaged in those employments—and many of 
them, as agriculture, contribute in the most essential manner to 
his subsistence and his comfort—in which any considerable 
period must necessarily elapse before the products can be brought 
into a state fit to be used: And, even supposing this insuper- 
able difficulty to be got over, we shall find, if we run over the 
vast catalogue of arts practised in a highly polished and civiliz- 
ed society, that there are very few indeed that can be car- 
ried on by the unassisted agency of the fingers, or the rude 
tools with which man is furnished by nature. It is almost at- 
ways necessary to provide ourselves with the results of previous 
industry, or, in other words, with capital, and to strengthen 
our feeble hands by arming them, if we may so speak, * with 
the force of all: the elements.’ 

It is an admitted, and indeed almost a self-evident princi- 
ple, that the produce of the labour of a nation cannot be 
increased otherwise than by an increase in the number of its 
labourers, or by an increase in the skill or productive powers 
of those already existing. But without an increase of capital, 
it is, in most cases, impossible to employ an increased num- 
ber of workmen. If the food and clothes destined for the sup- 
port of the labourers, and the too!s and machines with which 
they are to operate, be all required for the maintenance and 
efficient employment of those now in existence, there can be no 
additional demand for others. In such circumstances, the rate 
of wages cannot rise; and if the number of inhabitants is in- 
creased, they must be worse provided for. Neither is it possi- 
ble to augment the productive powers of the labourer, without 
a previous increase of capital; for these powers can never be 
materially improved except by the better education and training 
of workmen, by the greater subdivision of their employment 
or by an improvement in the machinery they are employed to 
manage: And in all these cases an increase of capital is almost 
invariably required. It is only by an outlay of additional capital 
that the workman can be better trained, or that the undertaker of 

A2 
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any work can either provide his workmen with better ma- 
chinery, or make a more proper distribution of labour among 
them. 

‘ When,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ we compare the state of a na- 
tion at two different periods, and find that the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour is greater at the latter than at 
the former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufac- 
tures more numerous and flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive, we may be assured that its capital must have increased 
during the interval between these two periods, and that more 
must have been added to it by the good conduct of some, 
than had been taken from it, either by the private misconduct 
of others, or by the public extravagance of the government.’ 
(Wealth of Nations, Il. p.23.) It is therefore apparent, that 
no country which accumulates additional capital, can ever reach 
the stationary state. So long as capital is increased, so long 
must there be a constantly increasing demand for labour; and 
@ constant augmentation of the mass of necessaries, conveniences 
and luxuries, and consequently of the numbers of the people. 
But with every diminution of the rate at which capital had pre- 
viously been accumulating, the demand for labour will decline. 
When no fresh additions are made to capital, no more labour 
will be, or indeed can be, employed: And when capital is di- 
minished, the country begins to retrograde, and the condition 
of the great body of the people is rapidly deteriorated; the 
wages of labour are reduced, and paupcerism, with all its at- 
tendant train of vice, misery and crime, spreads its ravages 
throughout society. ‘ It is,’ as Dr Smith has justly observ- 
ed, ‘ in the progressive state of society, while it is advancing to 
* the further acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its 
* full complement of riches, that the eondition of the labouring 
‘ poor, or of the great body of the people, seems to be the hap- 
* piest and most comfortable. It is hard in the stationary, and 
* miserable in the declining state. The progressive state is, in 
* reality, the cheerful and hearty state to all the different orders 
* of society.’ 

But as capital, or the means of supporting and facilitating 
labour, is nothing more than the accumulated produce of pre- 
vious industry, it is easy to see that the rate of its increase must 
be most rapid where industry is most productive, or, in other 
words, where the Profits oF stock are high. The man who 
can produce a bushel of wheat in three days, has it plainly in 
his power to accumulate twice as fast as the man who, either 
from a deficiency of skill, or from his being obliged to cultivate 
a bad soil, is forced to labour six days to produce the same 
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quantity: And the capitalist who can invest his stock so as to 
yield him a profit of 10 per cent., has it equally in his power to 
accumulate twice as fast as the capitalist who can only obtain 
5 per cent. for his capital.* It is true that high profits, with- 
out parsimony, could never occasion any accumulation of capi- 
tal. But such is the wise arrangement of nature, that they are 
almost always conjoined. High profits not only afford, the 
means of saving, but they give additional force to the parsimo- 
nious principle. Economy is in no respect different from the 
other virtues; and it would be unreasonable to expect that it 
should be strongly manifested, where it does not bring along 
with it a corresponding reward. Before a man can accumu- 
late, he must live: and if the sum that remains to him, after his 
necessary expenses are deducted, be but small and trifling, the 
probability is, that he will rather choose to consume it imme- 
diately, than to hoard it up in the expectation, that, by the ad- 
dition of farther savings, it may, at some future and very distant 
period, become the means of making a small addition to his 
income. The truth is, that the pressure of want is seldom or 
never productive of economy. In a state of indigence,—and 
every fall in the rate of profit brings us nearer to that state,— 
there is neither the power nor the wish to save. Want is the 
parent of idleness and dissipation, and not of frugality. The 
lower we descend in the cai of society, the less forethought, 
the less regard to future and distant. consequences, do we find 
to prevail. The labourer is less prudent than the little trades- 
man or shopkeeper, the beggar than the labourer. Few or none 
will deny themselves an immediate gratification, when the con- 
tingent and future benefits to be derived from their self-denial 
appear extremely limited. But, wherever profits are high, 
there is a proportionally great power of accumulation; and we 
deny ourselves immediate gratifications, because we have acer- 
tain prospect that, by doing so, we shall speedily attain to a state 
of comparative affluence, and that our means of obtaining an in- 
creased supply of conveniences and luxuries will in the end be 
greatly increased by our present forbearance. Give to any people 
the power of accumulating, and you may depend upon it they 
will never be disinclined to use it effectively. If you examine 
the state of the different countries of the world, you will find 
that the power of accumulation, or, which is the same thing, 
the rate of profit, is always greatest in those countries which 





* This is, in reality, understated. It is plain, inasmuch as both 
parties must live on their profits, that those who gain double could 
accumulate more than twice as fast as the others. 
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are most rapidly augmenting their wealth and population, and 
conversely. In the United States, for example, the rate. of 
profit is twice as high as in Great Britain or France ;_and 
it is to this that the more rapid accumulation of capital 
that Republic, and consequently, her more rapid advance- 
ment in wealth and population, is wholly to be ascribed. 
The desire of adding to our fortune, and improving our con- 
dition in society, is “inherent in the human constitution, and 
is the fundamental principle—the causa causans of all the im- 
provements that have ever been made. No single instance 
can be produced of any people having ever missed an oppor- 
tunity to amass. Wherever the bulk of the citizens have had 
the power of adding to their stock, they have never failed to do 
so, and the wealth ‘and population of the society have been con- 
tinually augmented. 

It may perhaps be stated, in opposition to these principles, 
that the rate of profit is high in Eastern countries, and that 
they are, notwithstanding, either retrograding, or advancing 
only by very slow degrees. We doubt, however, whether the 
rate of profit be really higher in Eastern countries than in Ku- 
rope. That the rate of interest there is higher, is certain; but 
that is a consequence of the hazard to which the principal is 
exposed, because of the prejudices against usury, and the vi- 
cious and defective system of the government.* We do not, 
however, mean to affirm, that great productiveness of industry, 
or a high rate of profit, is necessarily, and in every instance, 
accompanied by a great degree of prosperity. Countries with 
every imaginable capability for the profitable employment of 
industry and stock, may have the misfortune to be subject- 
ed to an arbitrary government, which does not respect the 
right of property; and the insecurity resulting from this cir- 
cumstance, may be of itself sufficient to par alyse all the ex- 
ertions of those who are otherwise placed i in the most favour- 
able situation for the accumulation of capital and wealth. But 
we have no hesitation in laying it down as a principle which 
holds good in every case, and from which there is really no 
exception, that 7f the governments of any two or more countries 
be about equally tolerant and liberal, and property in each e- 
qually well protected and secured, their comparative prosperi- 





All taking of interest is prohibited by the Coran; and it is for 
chis very reason, that it is so much higher in the East. ‘ L’usure,’ 
says Montesquieu, ‘ avgmente dans les pays Mahometans a2 propor- 
‘ jion de la séverité de la defense. Le preteur s’indemnise du peril 
* de la contravention. '"—( Lcprit des Lois, liv. 21. cap. 19.) 
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ty will be in proportion to the rate of profit in each. Whier- 
ever profits are high, capital is rapidly augmented, and there 
is a proportionally rapid increase of wealth and population ; 
but, on the other hand, wherever profits are low, the means 
of employing additional ‘labour are proportionally limited, and 
the progress of society rendered so much the slower. 

It is not, therefore, “by the absolute amount of its capital, but 
by its power of employing that capital with advantage—a power 
which will be always correctly measured by the common and 
average rate of profit—th: at the Ce pacity of any country to in- 
crease in wealth and population is to be ‘estimated. Before the 
laws regulating the rate of profit and the increase of capital 
had been thoroughly investigated, the great wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity of Holland, where profits, from 1670 down- 
wards, were comparatively low, were considered by Sir Josiah 
Child, and many later writers on economical subjects, as the 
netural result, and were consequently regarded by them as a 
convincing proof of the superior adv antages, of low profits 
and interest. But this was really, as we shall afterwards 
show, mistaking the effect of heavy taxation for the cause of 
wealth! A country, whose average rate of profit is consider- 
ably less than the average rate of “profit in surrounding coun 
tries, may, notwithstanding, abound in wealth, and be posses- 
sed of immense capital ; but it is the height of error to suppose, 
that this lowness of profits could have facilitated their accumu- 
lation. ‘The truth is, that the low rate of profit during the 
18th century, was at once the cause and the symptom of the 
decline of Holland. Sir William ‘Temple, in his Observations 
on the Netherlands, written about 1675, mentions, that the trade 
of Holland had then passed its zenith; and it is certain, that the 
yast capitals of the Dutch merchants had been principally a- 
massed previously to the wars in which the Republic was en- 
gaged with Cromwell, Charles II., and Louis X1V., when the 
rate of profit was much higher than at any subsequent period. 

But without referring to the cases either of America, Hol- 
land, or any other country, the smallest reflection on the mo- 
tives which induce men to engage in any branch of industry, 
is sufficient to show that the advantages derived from it are al- 

ways directly as the rate of profit. “What is the object which 
every man has m view when he employs either his capital or 
his personal powers in any industrious undertaking ? Is it 
not to gain the greatest possible amount of profit on his capi- 
tal, or the greatest possible reward for his labour? One branch 
of industry is said to be advantageous, for the single and sufli- 
cient reason that it yields a comparatively large profit; and an- 
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other is, with equal propriety, said to be disadvantageous, be- 
cause it yields a comparatively small profit. It is always to this 
standard—to the high or low rate of profit which they yield— 
that every individual refers in judging of the comparative be- 
wéfits of different undertakings ;—and what is true of indivi- 
duals, must be true of States. 

No certain conclusion respecting the prosperity of any 
country can ever be drawn from considering the amount 
of its commerce or its revenue, or the state of its agricul- 
ture or its manufactures. Every branch of industry is li- 
able to be affected by secondary or accidental causes. ‘They 
‘are always in a state of flux or reflux; and some of them are 
ieuquealy seen to flourish when others are very much de- 
pressed. The AVERAGE RATE OF PROFIT is the real baro- 
meter—the true and infallible criterion of national prospe- 
rity. A rise of profits is the effect of industry having become 
more productive; and it shows that the power of the society to 
amass capital, and to add to its wealth and population, has 
been increased, and its progress accelerated: A fall of profits, 
on the contrary, is the effect of industry having become less 
productive, and shows that the power to amass capital has been 
diminished, and that the progress of the society has been 
clogged and impeded. However much a particular, and it 
may be an important branch of industry, is depressed, still, if 
the average rate of profit is high, we may be assured the par- 
ticular depression cannot continue, and that the condition of the 
country is really prosperous. On the other hand, though there 
should be no distress in any one branch—though agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, should be carried to a greater ex- 
tent than before—though a nation should have numerous, power- 
ful, and well-appointed armies and fleets, and though the style of 
living among the higher classes should be more than ordinarily 
sumptuous,—still, if the rate of profit has become comparatively 
low, we may confidently affirm, that the condition of such a nation, 
however prosperous in appearance, is bad and unsound at bottom; 
that the plague of poverty is secretly creeping on the mass of her 
citizens; that the foundations of her power and greatness have 
been shaken; and that her decline may be confidently antici- 
pated, unless measures can be devised for relieving the pressure 
on the national resources, by adding to the productiveness of 
industry, and, consequently, to the rate of profit. 

It is often difficult to determine what is the precise average rate 
of profit at any particular period; but it is never difficult to de- 
termine whether it is higher or lower at one period than anos 
ther, or whether it is rising or falling. This is the really im 
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portant point in the inquiry; and this may always be learned, 
with the greatest facility, from the customary rate of interest 
paid for capital lent on good security. Interest rises as the 
rate of profit rises, and falls as it falls. The one is always di- 
rectly as the other. Where property is well protected, and the 
rate of interest high, as in the United States, it is a conclusive 
proof that the profits of stock are also high, or that industry is 
comparatively productive: And where, on the other hand, the, 
rate of interest is low, as in Holland and England, it is an e- 
qually conclusive proof that the profits of stock are also low 
—that those are countries in which it is no longer possible to 
employ capital and labour with much advantage, and that they 
are approaching the termination of their career. 

Having thus ascertained that the average rate of profit, in 
countries in which property is equally well protected, furnishes 
an unerring standard whereby to measure their comparative 
prosperity, or the rate at which each is advancing in the career 
of wealth and civilization, we shall now proceed to the second, 
and most difficult and important branch of our inquiry, and 
shall endeavour to discover the circumstances which regulate 
the rate of profit. 

Dr Smith was of opinion, that the rate of profit varied in- 
versely as the amount of capital, or, in other words, that it was 
always greatest when capital was least abundant, and lowest 
when capital was most abundant. He supposed, that, accord- 
ing as capital increased, the principle of competition would 
stimulate capitalists to encroach on the employments of each 
other; and that, in furtherance of their object, they would 
be tempted to offer their goods at a lower price, and to give 
higher wages to their workmen. (Wealth of Nations, II. page 
38.) This theory was long universally assented to. It has 
been espoused by MM. Say, Sismondi, and Storch, by the 
Marquis Garnier, and, with some modifications, by Mr Malthus. 
But, notwithstanding the deference due to these authorities, we 
think it will not be difficult to show, that the principle of competi- 
tion could never be productive of a general fall of profits. Com- 
petition will prevent any single individual from obtaining a 
higher rate of profit than his neighbours; but, most certainly, 
competition does not diminish the average productiveness of in- 
dustry, or the average return of capital and labour, which must 
always determine the rate of profit. The fall of profits, which 
invariably takes place as society advances, and population be- 
comes denser, is not owing to competition, but to a very differ- 
ent cause—to A DIMINUTION OF THE POWER TO EMPLOY CAPI- 
TAL WITH ADVANTAGE, restlling either from @ decrease in the 
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Sertility of the soils which must be taken into cultivation in the 
progress of suctety,—from a more rapid increase of capital than of 
population,—or from an increase of taxation. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the rate of profit in any par- 
ticular department of industry, can never either permanently 
exceed, or fall below, the rate of profit commonly obtained in 
other departments. But Agriculture is a branch of industry 
which must be carried on at all times, and in all circumstances. 
It is plain, however, that it would not be carried on if it did not 
yield as great a return for the capital and industry employed in 
it as other businesses; and it is equally certain that these other 
businesses would not be carried on if they yielded a dess return 
than that derived from agriculture. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that the rate of profit in agriculture is the standard 
rate; or that the average value of the returns obtained from 
capital employed in agricultural industry, must always govern 
the average value of those obtained from the capital employed 
in every other department. If the value of the various out- 
goings of the farmer be, as they always may be, reduced 
into corn, he is able, by comparing them with the produce 
of his farm, to learn the precise additional return or profit 
he has realized; and it is by the amount of this return, that 
the amount of the return, or the profit, of all other businesses 
will be regulated. Whenever, for example, the average return 
for an outlay of capital or labour worth 100 quarters of wheat, 
employed in the cultivation of the soil, amounts to 110 quar- 
ters, we may know that 100/. employed either in manufactures 
or commerce, will yield 1102. For a regard to their own inter- 
est will not permit those concerned in these businesses to carry 
them on with less profit than is derived from agricultural invest- 
ments; and the competition of the agriculturists will not permit 
them to obtain more. 

It being thus established that the average return to, or the 
profit derived from, the capital employed in agriculture is the 
standard which determines the rate of profit in all other busi- 
nesses, we have next to inquire into the circumstances which de- 
termine this return. But before entering on this inquiry, it may 
be proper to observe, that these circumstances can in no degree be 
affected by the payment of rent. If additional capital could be 
always laid out on the best lands with undiminished advantage, 
no one would ever think of cultivating those of inferior fertility, 
the business of farming would be generally in the hands of the 
Jand-owners, and no such thing as rent would ever be heard 

of; except that name should be given to the fixed consideration, 
payable at the time, for the use of borrowed capital of avy de- 
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nomination. The best lands in any country of moderate ex- 
tent are, however, speedily exhausted ; and as produce of the 
same goodness must sell for the same price, however great 
the difference in the qualities of the land from which it 
may have been obtained, it is abundantly plain, that this price 
must be such as will sufficiently remunerate the cultivators 
of the worst soils,—as otherwise they would not continue 
their cultivation. But the price which will remunerate them, 
will more than remunerate the cultivators of the more fer- 
tile lands, precisely in proportion to the greater quantity of 
produce obtained from them: And, as there cannot be two 
rates of profit in the same country, any more than two prices, 
this excess of produce necessarily constitutes rent; which is, 
therefore, altogether extrinsic to the cost of production. It 
is impossible, indeed, to conceive a case in which rent could 
enter, for any considerable period, into the cost of that por- 
tion of the produce of a country which is raised by the agen- 
cy of the capital last applied to the soil, whether it be laid 
out on new land or in the improvement of the old. For, if 
such capital yielded both rent and profit, it would be a proof 
that agriculture was the best of all businesses, and in conse- 
quence capital would be immediately attracted to the land, and 
would most certainly continue flowing in that direction, until 
the produce raised by the portion last employed in cultivation 
would yield only the common and ordinary rate of profit. It 
may, therefore, be laid down as a general principle, which is 
universally true, that wherever industry is free, raw produce is 
always scld at its necessary price—that is, at the price which is 
just sufficient to yield the common and average rate of profit, 
and no more, to the producers of that portion which is raised 
in the most unfavourable circumstances, or by means of the ca- 
pital last laid out on the soil. 

We now begin to get on with our deduction: For, as no rent is 
paid out of that portion of the produce raised by the capital last 
employed in agriculture, it is immediately seen that the value of 
that produce must be entirely made up of profits and wages. And 
hence it results, supposing taxation to be invariable, that the 
rate of profit in agriculture, and consequently in all other 
branches of industry, must entirely depend on the proportion in 
which this produce is divided between labourers and capitalists. 
When the share of the one is increased, that of the other 
must necessarily be diminished. In other words, profits must 
always vary inversely as wages,—that is, when wages rise profits 
must fall; and when wages fall profits must rise. ‘The circum- 
stance of the labour last applied to the soil being more produc- 
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tive at one time than another, does not affect this conclusion ; 
for the products of equal quantities of labour are always of 
equal value, however different in magnitude; and the rate of 
profit depends entirely on the proportion in which this equal 
value is divided between capitalists and labourers. But in all 
inquiries having a practical bearing and tendency, and which 
are not exclusively directed to the establishment of theoretical 
principles, it is necessary to attend not to values only, but also 
to quantities. Where the lands last cultivated are fertile, there 
is a comparatively large amount of produce to be divided be- 
tween profits and wages; but with every successive diminution 
in the fertility of the soils to which recourse is had in the 
progress of society, the quantity, though not the value, so to be 
divided, must necessarily be reduced ; and if wages either con- 
tinue stationary, or do not fall in the same ratio, it is plain not 
only that the absolute amount of the quantity of produce con- 
stituting profits will be diminished, but that the proportion which 
rofits bear to the whole produce, or the value of the produce, 
will also decline. Mr Ricardo has demonstrated that such di- 
minution both of absolute and proportional profits must, when 
reference is made to periods of average duration, always take 
place as society advances. We shall, however, endeavour to 
demonstrate this principle in our own way, and in such a 
manner as will show, from other considerations than those 
previously stated, that the fall of profits which all old settled 
and densely peopled countries have hitherto uniformly experi- 
enced, is not owing to the accumulation or competition of capi- 
tals, but to the diminished fertility of the soil, accelerated in many 
cases by a vicious and defective system of domestic economy. 
We shall afterwards endeavour to trace and exhibit the pre- 
cise effects of fluctuations in the market rate of wages on pro- 
fits; but in the meantime we may leave them out of view, and 
assume with Mr Malthus that population has not only a con- 
stant tendency to equal, but to exceed the means of subsistence. 
A peculiar combination of favourable circumstances may occa- 
sionally cause capital to increase faster than population, and 
wages will in consequence be augmented; but such augmenta- 
tion will rarely be permanent; for the additional stimulus it 
must, in the great majority of cases, to the principle of 
population, will, as Mr Malthus has shown, by proportioning 
the supply of labour to the increased demand, infallibly reduce 
wages to their old level. If, therefore, it were possible always 
to employ additional capital in the raising of raw produce, in 
the manufacturing of that raw produce when raised, and in the 
conveying of the raw and manufactured products from place to 
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place, with an equal return, it is evident, supposing taxation 
to continue invariable, that no conceivable increase of the na- 
tional capital could occasion:the slightest fall in the rate of pro- 
fit. So long as labour can be obtained at the same rate, and so 
long as the productive power of that labour is not diminished, 
so long must the profits of stock continue unaffected. Assuming 
then, that the mere increase of capital has of itself no lasting et- 
fect on wages, it must obviously be the same thing, in so far as 
the rate of profit is concerned, whether ten, or ten thousand mil- 
lions be employed in the cultivation of the soil, and in the 
manufactures and commerce of this or any other kingdom; 
provided the last million so employed be as productive, or 
yields as large a return ‘as the first. Now this is invari- 
ably the case with the capital employed in manufactures and 
commerce. The greatest possible amount of capital and la- 
bour may be employed in fashioning raw produce and adapting 
it to our use, and in transporting it from where it is produced 
to where it is to be consumed, without a diminished return. 
If a given quantity of labour will now build a ship of a given 
burden, or construct a machine of a given power, it is certain 
that an equal quantity of labour will, at any future period, be 
able to build a similar ship, or to construct a similar machine ; 
and it is also certain, that although these ships and machines 
were indefinitely increased, the last would be equally well a- 
dapted to every useful purpose, and equally serviceable as the 
first. ‘The probability, indeed, or rather we should say, the 
certainty is, that the test would be much more serviceable than 
the first. No possible limits can be assigned to the powers 
and resources of genius, nor consequently to the improve- 
ment of machinery, and of the skill and industry of the la- 
bourer. Future Watts, Arkwrights and Wedgwoods will a- 
rise ; and the stupendous discoveries of the last and present age 
will doubtless be equalled, and perhaps surpassed, in the ages 
that are to come. It is, therefore, clear to demonstration, 
that if equal quantities of capital and labour could always raise 
equal quantities of raw produce, the utmost additions to the ca- 
pital of the nation could never lessen the capacity to employ 
that capital with advantage, or sink the rate of profit. But 
here, and here only, the bounty of Nature is limited, and 
she deals out her gifts with a frugal and parsimonious hand. 
——Pater ipse cozenp1 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit—— 

Equal quantities of capital and labour do not always produce 
equal quantities of raw produce. ‘The soil is of limited extent, 
and of still more limited fertility; and it is this limited fertility 
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that proves the only real check—the only insuperable obstacle 
—which prevents the means of subsistence, and, consequently, 
the inhabitants, of every country, from increasing in a geometri- 
cal proportion, until the space “required for carrying on the o- 
perations of industry should become deficient. 

But it is easy to see, that the decreasing productiveness of the 
soils to which every improving society is obliged to resort, must 
not, as we previously observed, merely lessen the quantity of 
the produce to be divided between profits and wages, but 
must also increase the proportion of the value of this produce 
falling to the share of the labourer. It is utterly impossible to 
go on increasing the cost of that raw produce, which forms the 
principal part of the subsistence of the labourer, by taking in- 
ferior lands into cultivation, without also increasing his wages. 
A rise of wages is seldom indeed exactly coincident with a rise in 
the price of necessaries, but they can never be very far sepi ars ated. 
The price of the necessaries of P life is in fact the cost of pro- 
ducing labour. ‘The labourer cannot work if he is not supplied 
with the means of subsistence—And although a certain period 
of varying extent, according to the circumstances of the coun- 
try at the time, must generally elapse, when necessaries are 
rising in price, before wages can be proportionally augment- 
ed, such an augmentation must necessarily be brought about 
in the end. 

It is plain, therefore, inasmuch as there is never any falling 
off, but a constant increase, in the productiveness of the la- 
bour employed in manufacturing and commercial industry, that 
the subsistence of the labourer could never be increased in 
price, and consequently that no additions could ever be made 
to his necessary wages—that is, to the wages required to enable 
him to subsist and ‘continue his race—were it not for the dimi- 
nished power of agricultural labour, originating in the inevita- 
ble necessity under which we are placed, of resorting to poor- 
er soils to obtain increased supplies of raw produce. The de- 
creasing fertility of the soil is therefore, at bottom, the great and 
only natural cause of a fall of profits. The quantity of produce 
forming the return of capital and labour would never diminish, 
but for. the di mi inution that uniformly takes place in the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil: nor is there any other physical catise in 
existence why the pro} vortion of wages to profits should be in- 
creased, and the rate of profit diminished, a as it uniformly is, 
in the progress of society. 

A few words will serve to show the importance of carefully 
attending to the distinction we have made between absolute and 
proportional wages and profits. Wages and profits, considered 
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absolutely, depend on the quantity of the necessaries, conveni- 
ences and luxuries of human life, or of the various products 
of art and industry, which actually come into the possession 
of the labourers and capitalists : But w ages and pr ofits, consi- 
dered proportionally—and they are so considered in all inves- 
tigations respecting the distribution of w ealth—depend exclu- 
sively on the proportion or ratio, according to which, the pro- 
duce of industry, or the value of that produce, under deduc- 
tion of rent, is divided between the two great classes, of la- 
bourers and capitalists. It is plain, from ‘this statement, that 
proportional wages may be increased, at the same time that 

wages estimated absolutely—that is, estimated by quantities of 
silver, corn, cloth, or any other commodity, would be found 
to be diminished ; and, in point of fact, such is invariably the 
case when recourse is had to poor soils. Suppose, for the sake 
of illustration, that the produce obtained, from_a given a- 
mount of capital applied to the land last taken into cultivation 
in America, yields 100 quarters—the labourers will perhaps 
receive 60 quarters, or 60 per cent. of the produce as their 
wages. In this case, absolute profits and wages would con- 
sist, the one of 40 and the other of 60 quarters ; and the pro- 
portion in which the produce or its value was divided between 
profits and wages, would be as 4to 6, or as 2to3. But the 
samé amount of capital that would yield 100 quarters on the 
land last cultivated in America, would most probably yield ra- 
ther below than above 50 quarters, if laid out on the land last 
cultivated in Britain. Now, supposing that the English la- 
bourer gets 40 quarters of this produce, as his absolute wages, 
the absolute profits will be only 10 quarters,—being a reduction 
of 20 quarters on the former, and of 30 on the latter, compared 
with the absolute wages and profits derived from the same capital 
and labour when employed in America. It must be remembered, 
however, that as the 50 quarters of wheat produced in England 
are the produce of the same quantity of capital or labour as the 
100 quarters produced in America, they are of precisely the 
same value. ‘Though, therefore, the English labourer has a 
less amount of wages, estimated in wheat, than the American la- 
bourer, he has a greater real value, or the produce of a great- 
er quantity of labour ; ; and profits in England one be lower 
whether estimated by quantities of commodities, r by real 
values. In England the labourer gets 80 per cent. of produce, 
having the same value as that of which the American labourer 

ets only 60 per cent. The ratio of profi its to wages in Eng- 
and would, on this supposition, be as 2 to 8, or 1 to 4, while 
in America it would be as 2 to 3. 
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This statement shows the fallacy of the opinion of those 
who contend, that doth wages and profits are high in America, 
and that, therefore, the theory which we have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, and which makes profits in every case to de- 
pend on wages, must be erroneous. It is by proportions, 
and not by absolute quantities, that we are to estimate the ef- 
fect of wages on profits. The American labourer receives a 
less proportion of the produce, or of the value of the produce, 
produced by his assistance, than the British labourer, and pro- 
fits are consequently high in America; but as the American 
labourer cultivates none but the best soils, and which yield a 
very large produce, his smaller share of that large produce 
gives him a great absolute quantity of necessaries and conveni- 
ences, and his condition is, therefore, comparatively prospe- 
rous. 

It appears, therefore, that wherever superior lands only are 
cultivated, absolute profits and wages are both high ; for in such 
circumstances industry is comparatively productive, and there 
is consequently a large stock of commodities to be divided be- 
tween the parties. As society advances, however, and as the 
productiveness of industry is diminished in consequence of the 
necessity of cultivating inferior lands, absolute wages and pro- 
fits are both reduced; though, as the labourer must always 
have wherewithal to subsist and continue his race, he invariably 
gets, with every decline in the powers of industry, a greater 
value, or a greater proportional share of the produce of in- 
dustry. 

Thus, then, we arrive by a different route at our former 
conclusion, that profits—whether estimated by quantities of pro- 
duce or by values or proportions—must always fall with every di- 
minution in the productive power of the industry applied to 
extract produce from the earth; and though proportional 
wages rise in the progress of a the situation of the la- 
bourer is, notwithstanding, generally changed for the worse. 
When cultivation is confined to the superior lands, a large 
stock of produce has to be divided between capitalists and la- 
bourers; and a smaller proportional part of this large stock 
gives the labourers a greater quantity of necessaries and con- 
veniences, than a greater proportional part of a comparatively 
small stock. 


We have thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate and cer- 
tain effect which the necessity of resorting to poorer lands for 
supplies of food to feed an increasing population, must always 
have on profits and wages. But though this cause of the re- 
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duction of profits be of such magnitude and power as finally 
to overwhelm every other, * its operations may be, and indeed 
frequently are, counteracted or facilitated by extrinsic causes. 
It is obvious, for example, that — new discovery and im- 
provement in agriculture which enables a greater quantity of 
produce to be obtained for the same expense, must really have 
the same effect on profits as if the supply of superior soils had 
been increased, and may, for a considerable period, increase 
the rate of profit. 

Had the inventive genius of man been limited in its powers, 
and had the various machines and implements used in agricul- 
ture, and the skill of the husbandman, at once attained to 
their utmost perfection, the rise in the price of raw produce, 
and the fall of profits consequent on the increase of population, 
would have been much more apparent and obvious. When, 
in such a state of things, it became necessary to resort to poor- 
er soils to raise an additional quantity of food, a correspond- 
ing increase of labour would plainly have been required—for, 
on this supposition, no improvement could take place in the 
powers ofthe labourer himself. Having already reached the 
perfection of his art, a greater degree of animal exertion could 
alone overcome fresh obstacles. More labour would therefore 
have been necessary to the production of a greater quantity of 
food; and it would have been necessary in the precise pro- 
portion in which the quantity of food was to be increased. So 
that it is plain, if the arts had continued in this stationary 
state, that the price of raw produce would have varied directly 
with every variation in the qualities of the soils successively 
brought under tillage. 

But the circumstances regulating the real and exchangeable 
value of raw produce in an improving society, are extremely dif- 
ferent. Even there, it has, as we have seen, a constant tendency 
to rise ; for, the rise of profits consequent on every improvement, 
by occasioning a greater demand for labour, gives a fresh stimu- 
lus to population, and thus by increasing the demand for food, 
again inevitably forces the cultivation of poorer soils, and raises 
prices. But it is evident, that these effects of this great law of 
nature, from whose all-pervading influence the utmost efforts 
of human ingenuity can never enable man to escape, are ren- 
dered less palpable and obvious in consequence of improvements. 
After inferior soils are cultivated, more labourers are, no doubt, 
required to raise the same quantities of food; but, as the 
powers of the labourers are improved in the progress of so- 





* Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy, &c. p. 317. 
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ciety, a smaller number is required in proportion to the- 
whole work to be performed, than if no such improvement had 
taken place. It is in this way that the natural tendency to an 
increase in the price of raw produce is counteracted in the pro- 
gress of society. The productive —— of the earth itself 

ually diminish, and we are compelled to resort to soils 
of a constantly decreasing degree of fertility; but the produc- 
tive energies of the labour employed to extract produce from 
these soils, is as constantly augmented by the discoveries and 
inventions that are always being made. ‘Two directly opposite 
and continually acting principles are thus set in motion. From 
the operation of fixed and permanent causes, the increasing 
sterility of the soil must, in the long-run, overmatch the in- 
creasing power of machinery and the improvements of agri- 
culture—and prices must experience a corresponding rise, and 
profits a corresponding fall. Occasionally, however, improve- 
ments in the latter more than compensate for the deterioration 
in the quality of the former, and a fall of prices and rise of profits 
take place, until the constant pressure of population again 
forces the cultivation of poorer lands. 

The previous reasoning, in so far as the general principle 
is concerned, is equally applicable to the commercial world 
in geneval, as to a single nation. It is quite plain, however, 
that the fall in the rate of profit, and the consequent check 
to the progress of society originating in the necessity of 
resorting to poorer soils, will be more severely felt in an 
improving country, which excludes foreign corn from its mar- 
kets, than in one which maintains a free and unfettered in- 
tercourse with her neighbours. A highly manufacturing and 
commercial country, like England, which should deal with 
all the world on fair and liberal principles, could avail her- 
self of -all those capacities of production wherewith provi- 
dence has endowed different countries ; and, besides obtaining 
supplies of food at the cheapest rate at which they can be 
raised, the numberless markets to which she could resort, 
would prevent her from feeling any very injurious consequen- 
ees from the occasional failure of her own harvests, and would 
not only secure her constant plenty, but, what is of hardly less 
importance, constant steadiness of price. Such a nation would 
have the foundations of her greatness established on a broad 
and firm foundation ; for, they would rest, not on the produe- 
tive energies of her own soil only, but, on those of all the 
countries in the world; nor is there any natural and neces- 
sarily operating cause, why her profits should be reduced, 
and she should get clogged in her progress, until the gene- 
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ral increase of population had forced the cultivation of inferi- 
or soils in all the countries whence she had been in the 
custom of drawing a portion of her supplies. Even then, she 
would not be surpassed by her neighbours; her progress would 
only be retarded by the same cause which must also retard 
theirs; her relative power therefore would not be impaired; and 
should new markets be opened, or new discoveries made in 
agricultural industry, in any quarter of the world, she would’ 
instantly reap her full share of the advantage, and be re- 
novated and strengthened for a new career of exertion. 

But the case would be very different indeed, if England, or 
any nation which had made a very great progress in manufactur- 
ing and commercial industry, and whose population was there- 
fore comparatively dense, Re to exclude foreign corn from 
her markets. Such a proceeding would most certainly has- 
ten her decline; and inevitably sink her into decrepitude 
and decay, at a period when, if she had acted on a more 
enlarged and liberal system, she might have been still * green 
in youth,’ and advancing with giant steps in the career of 
population and wealth. A people who exclude foreign corn 
from their markets, must necessarily have recourse to poor 
soils at home, and expose themselves to ruinous fluctuations 
of price. They shut themselves out from all those facilities 
of production they might otherwise have met with in distant 
and less densely peopled nations; and cannot feel the benefit 
of the wise provision made by nature for equalizing the varia- 
tions in the harvests of particular countries. It is indeed quite 
impossible, that a country in the situation of Great Britain—a 
country abounding in all the various products of art and in- 
dustry, in merchandise suited to the wants of every people— 
could ever, were her ports thrown open to the free importa- 
tion of foreign corn, experience a deficiency of supply. ere 
is always abundance of food in the world; and to enjoy a con- 
stant plenty, we have only to abolish our restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, and to cease to counteract the benevolent arrange- 
ments of Providence. 

But we have chosen to act on the restrictive system. We 
have not exerted ourselves to retard but to accelerate the period 
of national weakness and decline! The legislature of the great- 
est manufacturing and commercial country in the world has ex- 
cluded all foreign corn from her markets, until the home prices 
have risen to about /wice their average height in the other coun- 
tries of Europe. Poor soils requiring an immense outlay to 
render them productive, have thus been forced into premature 
cultivation; and the rate of profit—that rate which forms the 
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ness of profits in this country is sufficient to counterbalance the 
most extreme risk; and has power to determine the current of 
English capital into the coffers of Holy Leaguers, mining ad- 
venturers, and Poyaisian Caciques ! 

Much has of late been said about the necessity of securing a 
remunerating price to the agriculturists. But had those who 
have set up this claim known any thing of the subject, they 
must have seen that prices are equally remunerative at one 
limit as at another. Remunerative price is justly defined by Mr 
Ricardo, to be ‘ that price at which corn can be raised, paying 
all charges, including rent, and leaving to the grower a fair profit 
on his capital.’ It must, therefore, rise according as population 
increases, or as restrictions on the importation of comparatively 
cheap foreign corn, force recourse to poor soils. It is stated 
by Messrs Iveson, Wakefield, Harvey, and other agriculturists 
examined by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1822, 
that the best lands under cultivation in England yield from 32 
to 40 bushels an acre of wheat, while the poorest lands under 
cultivation yield only from 8 to t2 bushels. Now, it is plain 
from this statement, that if the best lands only were cultivated, 
the remunerative price of corn would not exceed a ¢hird or a 


Jourth of what it must amount to when the worst lands are cul- 


tivated. When a given expenditure of capital and labour 
applied to the cultivation of the best soil, obtains a return 
of 36 quarters, and when the same expenditure, applied tb 
an inferior soil, obtains only a return of 18 quarters, the 
price, in order to be remunerative, must be doubled,—when 
a return of only 12 quarters is obtained, the price must be 
tripled,—and when the return sinks to 9 quarters, it must be 
quadrupled! It is absurd, therefore, to attempt to found any 
argument in favour of the restrictive system on the alleged ne- 
cessity of securing a remunerative price to the farmer. If the 
ports were thrown open to the free importation of foreign corn, 
prices would fall to about 55s. or 60s. a quarter, and would 
continue steady at about that elevation. But as in such circum- 
stances inferior lands would be thrown out of tillage, the price 
would still continue sufficiently high to remunerate the farmers 
who continued to cultivate the superior lands. In fact, prices, 
if they are steady, are equally remunerative at 50s. as at 100s. 
a quarter! The only difference is, that in the first case, none 
but superior soils being cultivated, industry is comparatively 
productive, and the rate of profit proportionally high ; and in 
the last case, cultivation being extended over poor soils, in- 
dustry is comparatively unproductive, and the rate of profit 
proportionally. low ! 
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only certain standard of national prosperity—has in consequence 
been reduced extremely low! How long this system—a system 
so utterly at variance with every principle of sound policy—is to 
be supported, we know not; but we are bold to say that no 
people emerged from barbarism ever before subjected them- 
selves to such a scourge. Its effects have already been most dis- 
astrous; and if it be not abandoned, it is easy to see that it must 
ultimately affect all classes with the curse of universal poverty, 
and complete the ruin of the country. 

The relative lowness in the rate of profit in Great Britain, 
arising from the diminished power of employing capital with 
advantage, and principally caused by the restrictions on the 
importation of foreign corn, has not only lessened the power 
to accumulate capital, or to add to that fund by which the 
productive industry of the country must always be regulat- 
ed; but it has also created a strong temptation to transmit 
capital to other countries. The rate of profit has a constant 
tendency to equalize itself. The same principle that would 
prevent the employment of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not 
yield as great a rate of profit there as in Kent or Surrey, regulates 
its distribution among the different countries of the world. It is 
true that the love of country—the thousand ties of society and 
friendship—the ignorance of foreign languages, and the desire to 
have our stock a under our own inspection, would make a 
greater difference in the rate of profitnecessary to occasion a trans- 
fer of capital from one country to another, than from one pro- 
vince of the same country to another. But this love of country 
has itslimits. The love of gain—the auri sacra fames—is a no 
less powerful and constantly operating principle; and if capitalists 
are once assured that their stock can be laid out with tolerable 
security, and with considerably greater advantage, in foreign 
states, an efflux of capital to a greater or less extent will cer- 
tainly take place. 

Profits were lower in Holland during the whole of last cen- 
tury, than in any other country of Europe; and in consequence 
her commerce and manufactures gradually declined, and her 
merchants, instead of laying out their sayings at home, preferred 
investing them in other countries where the rate of profit was 
higher. It is stated or the well informed author of the Lichesse 
de la Hollande, published in 1778, that the Hollanders had at 
that period about 1500 millions of livres (62 millions Sterling) 
in the public funds of France and England! It is unnecessary, 
however, to refer to the case of Holland for illustrations of this 
principle... What Hoiland was, England has become: The ex- 
perience of the last six or seven years has shown, that the low- 
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We have throughout this discussion been supposing Taxation 
to be invariable. It is plain, however, that when it is increas- 
ed, such increase must either immediately fall wholly on profits 
or wages, or partly on the one, and partly on the other. If it - 
falls on profits, it must make an equivalent deduction from 
them; and if it falls on wages, it must proportionally depress 
the condition of the great mass of the people. There are li- 
mits, however, and those not very remote, to the power of the 
labourer to pay taxes; and whenever these limits have been at- 
tained, they must entirely fall on profits. It has, therefore, 
been most justly and truly observed by Dr Smith, that a heavy 
taxation has exactly the same effects as an increased barrenness 
of the soil, and an increased inclemency of the heavens. 

It was the excessive weight of taxation that was the real cause 
of the lowness of profits in Holland, and consequently of the 
decline of her manufacturing and commercial prosperity. Not- 
withstanding the rigid and laudable economy of her rulers, the 
vast expense which the republic incurred by her revolutionary 
struggle with Spain, and by her subsequent contests with France 
and England, having led to the contraction of an immense pub- 
lic debt, she was obliged, in order to provide funds for the pay- 
ment of the interest and other necessary charges, to lay heavy 
taxes on the most indispensable necessaries. Among others, 
high duties were laid on foreign corn when imported, on flour 
and meal when ground at the mill, and on bread when it came 
from the oven: the oppressiveness of taxation affected all the 
sources of national wealth; and it was a common saying at 
Amsterdam, that every dish of fish brought to table, was paid 
once to the fisherman, and six ¢imes to the State! Wages bei 
necessarily raised so as to enable the labourers to subsist an 
continue their race, the weight of these enormous taxes fell al- 
most wholly on the capitalists. Profits being in consequence 
reduced below their level in other countries, the prosperity of 
Holland gradually declined; and her capitalists were tempt- 
ed, as we have previously seen, to employ their stocks in other 
countries rather than at home. ‘ L’augmentation successive des 
* impéts, que les payments des interéts, et les remboursements ont 
* rendu indispensable, a détruit une grande partie de Vindustrie, 
© a diminué le commerce, a diminué ou fort alteré V état florissant 
© ou étoit autrefois la population, en resserrant chez le peuple les 
* moyens de subsistence.’—(Richesse de la Hollande, tome ii. 

. 179.) 
a With the exception of tithes, which do not, as was former] 
supposed, form a deduction from rent, but really make an equle 
valent addition to the price of raw produce, the taxes on ted, 
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But there are other, and still more cogent reasons, why the 
restrictions on the corn trade should be put down. They do 
not merely render industry unproductive, Jower the rate of 
profit, and force capital abroad, but, by raising our average 
prices so much above the average prices of other countries, they 
prevent all exportation in years when the harvest happens to be 
unusually abundant, and consequently occasion such an alter- 
nation of high and low prices as is at one time ruinous to the 
consumers, and at another to the farmers, Certainly, however, 
no wise government would ever adopt a system which must ne- 
cessarily occasion great and sudden variations in the price of 
_ the chief article of national subsistence, even though, in other 
respects, it were really advantageous. Such a system must be 
destructive of the public tranquillity, and must prove an inex- 
haustible source of tumult and confusion. There is much truth 
in the verses of Lucan :— 

Summa favoris 
Annona momenta trahit.— Namque asserit urbes 
Sola fames, emiturque metus, cum segne potentes 
Vulgus alunt.—NEsciT PLEBES JEJUNA TIMERE. 

Mobs and popular commotions are in fact the natural and 
necessary consequences of a dearth of corn. A man who will 
draw his sword neither for his character, his country, nor 
his king, becomes as bold as a lion the instant his flesh-pots 
are endangered. We have no idea, indeed, that it is possible 
for the corn Jaws and the constitutiun long to exist toge- 
ther. It must be obvious to every one, that were our restric- 
tions and prohibitions abolished, the price of corn in a country 
so well supplied with merchandise as England, could never 
rise considerably above the level of the surrounding markets. 
When, therefore, the prices rise above this their natural limit, 
as they are doing at this moment (March 1824), the cause of 
the enhancement must be obvious to the whole world. Every 
one must see, that the high price is not real but artificial ;—that 
* itis not by the dispensations of Providence—dispensations 
which it oo be unavailing to canvass, and impious to censure,’ 
—but by the perverse regulations of man, that he is oppressed, 
and his means of existence compromised. The public mind 
will in consequence be alienated from the Legislature, and riot 
and intestine commotion will be the result. ‘The restriction on 
importation was the sole cause of the high price of 1817 and 

1818; and it was this high price that drove the manufacturing 
classes to despair, and produced those commotions which were 
made the pretext for the employment of spies, for the Manchester 
.carnage, and for the violent inroad on the constitution effected 
by the Six Acts ! 
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sugar, soap, candles, and beer, are those which in this country 
fall heaviest on necessaries, and consequently exercise the great- 
est influence on profits. It is not easy to say how much of the 
decline in the rate of profit is to be ascribed to the increase of 
these taxes, and how much to the corn-laws. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the latter have had by far the most ex- 
tensive and injurious operation ; and in conjunction with tithes, 
the burden of which increases in a geometrical proportion as 
cultivation is extended over poorer soils, they will form a dead 
weight on the industry of the country, whose pressure must, if 
it be not cast off, prove in the long-run sufficient to overpower 
all the springs of exertion, and to subject us to the same sinister 
fate that has overtaken the once flourishing republic of Holland. 


Besides the effects on the rate of profit occasioned by im- 
provements in agriculture, by the opening of an intercourse 
with markets whence raw produce may be imported at a cheap- 
er rate, and by an increase or diminution of the amount of tax- 
ation, it is liable to be affected, to a considerable extent, by 
such variations in the rate of wages as are occasioned by the 
different progress that is sometimes made by capital and po- 
pulation. If a given specific quantity of certain articles was 
necessary to enable labourers to exist, it would obviously 
follow, that the rate of wages could not be reduced, for any 
considerable period, below what would procure them these 
articles; and whenever their cost was raised, in consequence 
either of the imposition of taxes, or of its being necessary to 
derive that portion of them which consists of raw produce, and 
which is always the largest, from poorer soils, the labourer 
would have to receive a greater proportion of the produce of 
his industry, or of its value, and profits would sustain a pre- 
cisely equivalent diminution. In point of fact, however, there 
is no such absolute standard of natural rages. It depends es- 
sentially on custom and habit. The articles considered as ne- 
cessaries are perpetually changing. The labourers of Hindos- 
tan subsist principally on rice, those of England on wheaten 
bread and beef, and those of Ireland on potatoes. In one 
country, it is discreditable for the lowest class of labourers to 
be destitute of comfortable clothing, and of shoes and stock- 
ings; while in others, shoes and stockings are looked upon as 
luxuries, to be used only by the rich. In many provinces of 
France and Spain, a certain allowance of wine is considered 
indispensable to existence; and im England, the labouring 
class entertain nearly the same opinion with respect to beer 
and porter. Nor have the habits of the people, and the stand- 
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ard by which the natural rate of wages has been regulated at 
different periods in the same country, been less fluctuating and 
various. ‘The relation which capital and population bear to 
each other is perpetually changing, and exercises a powerful 
influence on the rate of wages. When capital increases faster 
than wages, there is a proportionally increased demand for la- 
bour; higher absolute wages are given; the labourer mounts 
in the scale of society ; and as he obtains a greater command of 
the necessaries and conveniences of human life, his habits be- 
come improved, and he learns to form more exalted notions re- 
specting what is necessary for his comfortable and decent sub- 
sistence. But when capital increases less rapidly than popula- 
tion, the condition of the labourer is changed for the worse; 
and though his wages can never fall, at least for any considerable 
period, below the sum necessary to enable him to subsist and 
continue his race, they may be reduced to this miserable pit- 
tance. The powerful influence which these fluctuations must 
have on profits is obvious: And as the supply of labourers can- 
not be increased, when a greater demand for them is experi- 
enced, in less than eighteen or twenty years, nor be diminished 
when the demand for them declines, except by an increase of 
mortality or of moral restraint, neither of which operates 
speedily, the influence of these fluctuations on profits must be 
long as well as powerfully felt. 

But if a rise of profits, occasioned by improvements in ma- 
ehinery or the arts, by the discovery of new and cheaper mar- 
kets, and by the reduction of taxation, be, as it always is, of. 
the greatest advantage to all classes of the community, a rise of 
profits, occasioned by a fall of wages, is as certainly injurious 
to the most numerous, and, we will also add, the most import- 
ant and valuable class. We are anxious for high profits, be- 
cause they are, in general, at once the symptom and the cause 
of national prosperity—the symptom, inasmuch as they show 
that industry is highly redauive; and that the industrious 
classes are amply supplied with the necessaries and comforts of 
life—and the, cause, inasmuch as they give to these classes a 
more extensive command over the instruments of production, 
and enable them to employ a constantly increasing number of 
labourers with advantage. But such a high rate of profit, as 
is productive of these effects, can never be occasioned by a fall 
of wages! It can only proceed from an increase in the pro- 
ductive powers of industry, and must, in consequence, tend ma- 
terially to improve, and cannot possibly be the result of a de- 
gradation in, the condition of the labouring class.—'That the 
labourers are themselves possessed of power to ward off such 
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a calamity, and to preserve their wages at a proper level, is 
certain; and nothing could redound so much to their own and 
the national advantage, as their learning to avail themselves of 
that power. If they understock the market with labour, wages 
will continue high, even though the means of employment 
should be diminished; while, if they overstock the market with 
labour, wages will be low, although these means should be 
ever so much increased. The power of regulating wages is 
really placed in their own hands. And we confess we see no 
reason whatever to think that their condition will ever be ma- 
terially improved, until they are thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances which govern the rate of wages, and are im- 
pressed with a full conviction of the great and important truth, 
that they are themselves the masters of the only means by 
which their command over the necessaries and luxuries of life 
can be really and permanently extended. ‘ The rich,’ to use 
the just and forcible expressions of Mr Malthus, ‘ have neither 
the power, nor can it be expected that they should all have 
the will, to keep the market understocked with labour. Yet 
every effort to ameliorate the lot of the poor generally, that has 
not this tendency, is perfectly futile and childish. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the knowledge and prudence of the 
poor themselves are absolutely the only means by which any 
general improvement in their condition can be effected. They 
are really the arbiters of their own destiny; and what others 
can do for them is like the dust of the balance compared 
with what they can do for themselves. These truths are so 
important to the happiness of the great mass of society, that 
every opportunity should be taken of repeating them. ’-— 
(Principles of Political Economy, &c. p. 306.) 

But although the labourers should not avail themselves of 
the power they possess of raising wages, by understocking the 
market with labour, it is certain that any rise of profits, oc- 
casioned by a fall of wages, though it may continue for a few 
years, cannot be permanent. For this very rise, by increas- 
ing capital in a more rapid proportion, must necessarily in- 
crease the demand for labour, and raise wages. The peal eal 
of a fall of wages, consists not so much in the privations to 
which it immediately subjects the labouring class, though these 
are often sufficiently distressing, as in its ultimate consequences. 
When wages are considerably reduced, the poor are obliged to 
economize; and there is, in consequence, an extreme risk lest 
the coarse and scanty fare that is thus, in the first instance, 
forced on them by necessity, should ultimately become conge- 
nial from habit. Should this, unfortunately, be the case, ¢he 
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standard of natural wages would be reduced; and the increased 
demand for labour, resulting from an increase of capital, would 
serve more to stimulate population than to make a lasting im- 
provement in the condition of the labourers; so that profits 
would be kept down in future, less by a rise of wages than by an 
increase of population forcing the cultivation of inferior soils. 

If we had sufficiently accurate accounts of the state of prices, 
the pressure of taxation, and the rate of wages at different pe- 
riods, we should be able to give a satisfactory explanation of 
those fluctuations in the rate of profit, which to superficial ob- 
servers seem inconsistent with the law of profits we have en- 
deavoured to establish; whereas they are really quite inexpli- 
cable on any other hypothesis. 

It has been supposed, for example, that the low rate of pro- 
fit, from the accession of George II. in 1727 to the commence- 
ment of the war in 1739, and the rise of profits during the 
greater part of last war, and their fall since, are irreconcileable 
with our theory. It is extremely easy, however, to show that 
this is not the case. The price of corn, as every body knows, 
was considerably lower in England, from 1727 to 1739, than it 
had been either in the previous or succeeding ten or twenty 
years; or indeed during any period of equal length either be- 
fore or after. But many authors, and among others Dr Smith, 
state, that although corn fell, labour rose—a statement which 
the very slow progress of population during the first half of last 
century strongly corroborates. But if we suppose only that la- 
bour continued stationary, still, as corn fell, it shows that the 
labourer was getting a greater proportion, or the value of a 
greater proportion, of the produce of his labour, and the fall of 
profits is satisfactorily and fully accounted for. 

During the late war, again, wages sunk in value as compared 
with corn, and a rise of profits was the consequence. Accordin 
to the researches of Arthur Young, to whom we are indeb 
for much valuable information respecting the rate of wages at 
different periods, the mean price of labour in England in 1767, 
1768, and 1770, was very nearly 1s, 3d. per diem: And he fur- 
ther states its mean price in 1810 and 1811, when at the high- 
est, at about 2s. 5d., being a rise of nearly 100 per cent. on the 
former. But the price of wheat, according to the authentic 
account kept at Eton College, during the first mentioned years, 
was 51s. a quarter; and during 1810 and 1811 its price was 
110s., being a rise of 115 per cent.; and Mr Young estimates 
that butcher’s meat had, in the same period, risen 146; butter 
140; and cheese 153 per cent.; being, on an average, a rise of 
138} per cent.; so that wages, as compared with these, the 
3 
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principal products of agricultural industry, had declined, in the 
interval, considerably more than one-third! And as the rise 
in the price of these products took place almost wholly during 
the late war, a rise of profits during that period was a necessary 
and unavoidable consequence. 

The price of labour in England is so much affected by the 
poor-rates, that no very precise conclusions can be drawn 
from it. ‘To obviate this defect, Mr Malthus has, in his recent 
pamphlet on Value, published an authentic account of the price 
of day labour at Kirkcudbright, in the Stewartry of that name, 
a district where there are neither manufactures nor poor-rates. 
We subjoin this Table, to which we have annexed the far 
prices of wheat in the Stewartry: 


Rate per day Rate per day Price of Wheat per boll 


Years. in Winter. in Summer, wi 1 es 
1793 9d. 12d. L215 0O 
1798 1l 14 S: 2.8 
1799 12 15 S28. 
£800 14 16 714 O 
1802 16 18 $11 6 
1811 18 22 5 8 6 } 
1812 20 24 6 8 4 
1816 18 22 319 9 
1817 16 20 63 8 5 
1819 15 18 no quotation. 
1822 12 15 s 7 g } 


N. B.—In the intermediate years not quoted, wages remain- 
ed stationary at the rates last mentioned. 


Now, it appears from this Table, that the mean price of la- 
bour at Kirkcudbright in 1793, was 103d. per diem, and its 
mean price in 1812, when at the highest, 22d. per diem, being 
an advance of 1094 per cent.; but, in the same period, the 
price of the boll of wheat had risen from 55s. to 128s., being 
an advance of 133 per cent.; showing that husbandry labour- 
ers got 22} per cent. less of the produce, or of the value of the 


produce, raised by them in 1812 than in 1793—a fall of pro- 


— wages sufficient to account for a very great rise of 
rofits 

: This table affords an equally satisfactory solution of the fall 
of profits that has taken place since the peace. The average 
price of wheat at Kirkcudbright in 1811 and 1812, was 5/. 18s. 
5d. per boll, and its price in 1822 was 2/. 7s. 5d., being a fall 
of very nearly 60 percent. But the money price of labow 
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had, in the same period, only fallen 39 per cent., so that its re~ 
lative value, as compared with the main article of agricultural 
produce, had really risen 21 per cent., accounting completely 
for the fall of profits in the interval ! 

We have thus enumerated the various circumstances—im- 
provements in the arts—discoveries of new markets—increase 
or diminution of taxes—and different progress of population 
and capital—which appear to us to retard or accelerate that fall 
of profits which, in the long-run, must inevitably overtake every 
society. We say must overtake; for, as we have already shown, 
every improvement and every fall of real wages that raises pro- 
fits, must, by so doing, increase capital and the demand for la- 
bour, and must thus again, by increasing population, and forc- 
ing the cultivation of poorer soils, raise wages and sink profits. 

If we exclude the consideration of that portion of taxation 
which falls directly on profits, and not indirectly on them 
through a rise of wages, it will be found that all the circum- 
stances we have enumerated, or that possibly can be enumerat- 
ed, as affecting profits, may be classed under the names of high 
or low real wages. In fact, it is only because they operate on 
wages, that they operate on profits. The produce obtained by 
the agency of equal quantities of capital and labour laid out on 
the land, however much it may differ in quantity at different 
periods, is always of equal value; and it is, as we previously 
showed, on the proportion in which this equal value is divided be- 
tween capitalists and labourers, that the rate of profit must ever 
depend. Whatever has the effect to increase the productive 
powers of industry, or to lower the cost of the necessaries con- 
sumed by the labourers, has the effect to sink proportional 
wages; and must oommneeneay check for a time, though it can- 
not overcome, the natural and constant tendency which profits 
have to fall in the progress of society: And, on the other hand, 
whatever has the effect to diminish the productive powers of in- 
dustry, or to raise the cost of the necessaries consumed by the 
labourers, has the effect to raise proportional wages, and must 
consequently, by accelerating the fall of profits, accelerate the 
period of national feebleness and decline. 

A manufacturing and commercial people have no reason 
whatever to be alarmed at the effects of competition in any de- 
partment of industry, for instead of losing, they are always 
sure to gain by every discovery which tends to facilitate 
production, or to reduce cost. It is not by improvements 
among their neighbours, but by a decline in the productive- 
ness of industry at home—a decline which will always be 
indicated and correctly measured by the fall of profits it must 
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infallibly occasion—that either their absolute or relative si- 
tuation can ever be injuriously affected. But every such fall of 
profits will undoubtedly tend to sink them in the scale of 
national power and importance, and enable their rivals to 
outstrip them in the career of wealth and greatness. Neither 
the skill and industry of the most intelligent and persevering 
artisans, nor the most improved and powerful machinery, can 
permanently withstand the paralysing and deadening influence 
of a relatively low rate of profit—And, let it never be forgotten, 
that such relative lowness must necessarily be produced by 
every system or regulation, which, by excluding foreign corn or 
‘otherwise, forces the premature cultivation of poor soils at 
home, and artificially raises prices; and can only be prevented 
by acting on a liberal commercial system, at enforcing the 
strictest economy in the expenditure of the public money. 
Landlords are the only class of society who are ever benefit- 
ed by a low rate of profits ; but that they are so is undeniable. 
A fall of profits enables such of them as are embarrassed to ob- 
tain loans at a lower rate of interest; and as low profits are 
caused, in all countries at least in which taxation is not op- 
pressive, by cultivation being extended over very inferior soils, 
and as rent is nothing but the difference, or the value of the 
difference between the produce obtained from the best and the 
worst lands in tillage, or by the agency of the capital first ap- 
plied to the soil, and that which is last applied to it, it follows 
that they must always be accompanied by high rents, and 
vice versa. In this respect, the interest of the landlords is al- 
ways opposed to that of all other classes. In newly settled 
countries, where industry is most productive, and capital and 
population accumulating most rapidly, no rent is ever paid ; 
and it is only when the productive powers of the land begin to 
fail, and recourse must be had to inferior soils, that profits be- 
gin to fall and rent to appear. When, therefore, a rise of 
rent and a fall of profits take place in the natural course of 
things, and under a system of perfectly free intercourse with 
other countries, they should be submitted to without murmur- 
ing, inasmuch as they result from the operation of that great 
law of nature whose effects we have endeavoured to trace and 
exhibit. But when rent rises and profits fall, in consequence 
of a system of exclusion from foreign markets, it is not nature 
but man that is in fault. And to continue such a system for 
the sake of the landlords, is to sacrifice the real and lasting 
interests of nine-tenths of the community to give an unde- 
served, unjust, and temporary advantage to the other tenth. 
It is indeed an obvious contradiction and absurdity to pretend 
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that any nation can ever be benefited by a system which 
has the effect to render its industry much less productive than 
it would be, were it abolished! Such a system may be bene- 
ficial to a few individuals, but its operation is necessarily in- 
jurious, in the last degree, to the community in general; and 
must, if allowed to run its full course, certainly end in national 
disgrace and ruin. 





Art. II. Lxtracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Cap- 
tain Basix Hai, Royal Navy, Author of a Voyage to Loo 
Choo. In two volumes. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1824. 


T" is a fortunate thing for the public when sailors take to 
writing, if they write with any portion of sense and skill; 
or even if they write without the commission of gross and pal- 
pable faults. ‘Their opportunities of seeing new countries and 
extraordinary events are greater than those of other peo- 
ple; and many pleasing narratives and striking histories have 
been lost to the world, from the dread which nautical men too 
often entertain of becoming authors, and appearing before the 
public with hands washed clear of tar and besmeared with ink. 
Young men too who are desirous of rising in their profession, 
and establishing a character as good officers, are afraid of doing 
any thing which may make their superiors imagine that their 
time and attention have been dedicated to objects which are not 
nautical, to the exclusion of more important studies. Reputa- 
tion, however, will follow facts, and must depend upon them. 
If a diligent officer writes well, he will be thought a good offi- 
cer and a good writer. If he neglects professional duties for 
literary fame, he will of course suffer in professional reputation. 
But there is ample time for both; and the presumption will al- 
ways be in favour of the superior talent and energy of an offi- 
cer who observes accurately, and describes pleasingly what he has 
seen. It gives to a young man of abilities an additional chance 
of making himself known, of emerging from the mass, and re- 
commending himself to the public and his superiors; nor do 
we know any reason why a Captain of the navy, after publish- 
ing two agreeable volumes in octavo, should not silence a bat- 
tery, or sink a French man-of-war,—and figure in the Gazette 
as an hero, at the very time that he is advertised in the Times, 
and praised in the Edinburgh Review as an author. 
Captain Basil Hall published some time since an account of 
the Loo Choo Islands, a very agreeable and sensible work, and 
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the same laudable activity of disposition has now led him to give 
an account of all that he observed in his station on the coasts of 
Chili, Peru and Mexico, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Hardy, in the years 1820, 1821 and 1822. This task he has exe- 
cuted with the greatest possible success; and has produced a work 
of very great interest and amusement, which we can most honestly 
and warmly recommend to the notice of our readers. The 
style is natural, and seems to belong to the man; he is fully oc- 
cupied with the great and important scenes which are acting 
under his eyes, but he mingles with more serious matters very 
amusing pictures of character and manners. Though wholly de- 
void of rash and foolish enthusiasm, he every where appears to 
love and value the rising freedom of the nations he visits, and to 
rejoice in the great victory obtained over the tyranny and bigot- 
ry of Old Spain. One of the highest merits indeed of his book, 
is the firm expression of liberal and manly feelings called forth 
by the great events of the times; and this is done in a manner 
which convinces us that he reflects faithfully upon his reader 
the images formed at the moment in his own mind. 

Captain Hall has very considerable merit in his descriptions, 
They are done with great boldness in sketching, and great bril- 
liancy of colouring. Of these we shall give some examples. 


Passage round Cape Horn. 


‘ The progress of improvement in navigation and scamanship has, 
indeed, stripped the Cape of its terrors; and the passage, which for- 
merly cost so much labour and suffering, is now performed with com- 
parative ease and certainty. But there is still left enough of romance 
about this great promontory to excite no inconsiderable curiosity ; 
and, accordingly, on the evening of the 25th of November, all eyes 
were anxiously directed towards the west, in which quarter the Cape 
was situated. Several groups of the more curious amongst the offi- 
cers were perched at the mast heads, ready, with telescopes and 
sketch-books, to take advantage of the first glimpse of the land. 
Others, whose energy did not equal their curiosity, mounted a few 
steps of the rigging, and came down again, saying they would see it 
all in the morning without trouble. The sailors, in the mean time, 
habitually indifferent to every thing of this nature, amused themselves 
with a noisy game of leap-frog along the deck. 

* Meanwhile the sun set, and our anxiety lest we should not dis- 
cover land before night, increased every moment ; but towards the 
end of the long summer twilight, the looked-for Cape, to our great 
joy, appeared in the western horizon, where the outline of the land, 
distant about fifty or sixty miles, was for a short time distinctly pen- 
cilled on the sky, still lighted up by the last rays of the setting sun, 
but was soon lost sight of in the darkness.’ I. 2, 3, 
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Arrival at Valparaiso. 


‘ We were fortunate in having reached Valparaiso at a moment 
when the Christmas festivities were at their height, and multitudes 
of people had been attracted from the country to witness the bull- 
fights and other shows. On the evening of Christmas day, which 
corresponds nearly with our midsummer, every body seemed to be 
abroad enjoying the cool air in the moonlight. Groups of merry 
dancers were to be seen on every hand—and crowds of people listen- 
ing to singers bawling out their old romances to the sound of a guitar; 
gay parties sauntered along, laughing and talking at the full stretch 
of their voices ; wild-looking horsemen pranced about in all quarters, 
mixing amongst the people on foot, drinking and talking with them, 
but never dismounting. From one extremity of the town to the 
other, along the base of the cliffs, and all round the beach of the 
Almendral, was one uninterrupted scene of noise and revelry.’ I. 
7, 8. 


An Earthquake. 


‘ 18th Jan.—I went in the evening to visit a family in the Almen- 
dral, or great suburb of Valparaiso. The ladies were ranged, as 
usual, along the wall, in a compact line, with their shawls drawn 
over the head and across the chin, so as nearly to conceal the face. 
One young lady played the harp, another the guitar, while some oc- 
casionally joined with their shrill voices, in singing the patriotic 
songs of the day. Others were chatting, or working, and the even- 
ing was passing away pleasantly enough, when, without any appa- 
rent cause, the whole party jumped up, cast away their music and 
work, and flew in the most frantic style out of the house, screaming 
aloud, Misericordia! misericordia! beating their breasts at the same 
time, and looking terrified beyond description. I was astonished at 
all this, but followed the company into the street, calling out Miseri- 
cordia as loud as any of them. It was a bright moonlight evening, 
and the street, from end to end, was filled with people ; some, only’ 
half dressed, having just leaped from their beds—children, snatched 
from their sleep, were crying in all directions—many carried lights 
in their hands—in short, such a scene of wild confusion and alarm 
was never seen, and all apparently occasioned by a spontaneous 
movement, without any visible motive. After standing in the street 
for about a minute, the whole crowd turned round again and ran in- 
to their houses, so that, in the course of a few seconds, the hubbub 
was stilled, and not a mortal was tobe seen. I now begged to know 
the cause of this amazing commotion, having a vague idea of its 
forming some part of a religious ceremony, when, to my surprise, I 
learned that it had been produced by an earthquake, so severe, that 
the people had been afraid of the houses tumbling about their ears, 
and had run into the open street to avoid the danger ; for my part, I 
was totally unconscious of any motion, nor did I hear the sound, 
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which they described as unusually loud. On mentioning this fact 
afterwards in company, I was assured, that for a considerable period 
after the arrival of foreigners, they are in like manner insensible to 
shocks, which a native can at once distinguish.’ I. 47-49. 

The following sketch of the Andes, and the desert at their 
feet, is very impressive. 

‘ The gentle stream of water hissed along the sand in its course 
through the grounds, which owed all their fertility and beauty to its 
influence. Ten minutes walk on either side of the rivulet brought 
us to the edge of the desert, condemned, for want of moisture, to 
perpetual sterility ; and, indeed, along the whole coast of Peru, no 
rain ever falls, though at some few places the soil is occasionally re- 
freshed by mists and dews. 

‘ The tract of country, which is an irremediable desert, may be 
said to extend for more than sixteen hundred miles along the shores 
washed by the Pacific ; that is, from Coquimbo in Chili, nearly to the 
entrance of Guayaquil River, or from 4° to 30° south latitude. This 
vast and desolate region lies between the great chain of the Andes 
and the sea, varying in breadth from thirty to a hundred miles, hav- 
ing very few rivers, and none of any magnitude; but wherever a 
stream does occur, the adjacent soil of the valley becomes capable 
of the highest cultivation; and except at these rare spots, no trees 
are found, and the scenery is everywhere uninteresting. The barren 
high country along the inner margin of this uninterrupted desert is 
rich in mineral treasures ; and there prevails, in consequence, an idle 
notion in the country, that nature, in such cases, capriciously with- 
holds her treasures from the surface, and conversely, when the coun- 
try is capable of high cultivation, denies to it the riches of the mine. 
Such is the stubborn nature of prejudice and error once admitted, 
that although this absurd notion is contradicted by a thousand well 
known facts, the multitude still go on repeating the fallacy, and rea- 
soning upon it with the same confidence as if it were true. 

* On the 9th of June we sailed from Arica, and steered along shore 
to the north-west. In the evening of that day we had a fine view of 
the Cordillera, or highest ridge of the mountains, not less than be- 
tween eighty and a hundred miles off. It was only when the ship 
was at a considerable distance from the shore that the higher Andes 
came in sight ; for when near to it, the lower ranges, themselves of 
great height, intercepted the remote view. But when we stretched 
off thirty or forty miles, these intermediate ridges sunk into insigni- 
ficance, while the chain of snowy peaks rose in great magnificence 
behind them. It sometimes even happened that the lower ranges, 
which had entirely obstructed the view of the Cordillera, when view- 
ed at no great distance from the coast, were actually sunk below the 
horizon, by the curvature of the earth, when the distant ridges were 
still distinctly in sight, and more magnificent than ever. We were 
occasionally surprised, when we had little expectation of seeing the 
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Cordillera, to behold their snowy tops towering above the clouds, 
and apparently so close, that it required a considerable degree of ex 
perience, and a strong effort of reason, to remove them in imagina- 
tion to their real distance. At first we were disappointed to find 
them so much lower than we had anticipated; but this arose from a 
misconception of their distance, and gave way gradually to the high- 
est admiration, when we became sensible by measurements, and by 
due reflection, how far they were from us. ‘ 

‘ The pleasure which these constant observations on the Andes af- 
forded is not to be described ; and we watched every morning for the 
day to break with the greatest anxiety, certain of the highest grati- 
fication. Our enjoyment from this source was at times very short 
lived, at others it lasted throughout the whole day. We were mor- 
tified one morning when the day dawned, to see no mountains in the 
eastern quarter, since we were not above a hundred miles from the 
shore ; no land, however, could be distinguished. Presently the sun 
began to show himself above the horizon, and I cannot tell the de- 
gree of interest which was excited, when we discovered on his disk, 
as he rose, the outline of a distant summit of the Cordillera clearly 
and sharply traced, but which was so far removed as to be totally 
invisible, except at the moment when, being interposed between us 
and the sun, it intercepted a portion of his light, betrayed its situa- 
tion for a few seconds, and then vanished again into thin air.’ I, 
194-198. 

It is impossible to omit the account of the Lasso. 

* On our way homeward our host entertained us, by making his 
people show us the South American method of catching cattle. 
The instrument used is called in English a Lasso, from the Spanish 
Lazo, which signifies slip-knot or noose, and the operation of using 
it is called Lassoing. It consists of a rope made of strips of untan- 
ned hide, varying in length from fifteen to twenty yards, and is a- 
bout as thick as the little finger. It has a noose or running-knot 
at one end, the other extremity being fastened by an eye and but- 
ton to a ring in a strong hide-belt or surcingle, bound tightly round 
the horse. The coil is grasped by the horseman’s left hand, while 
the noose, which is held in the right, trails along the ground, except 
when in use, and then it is whirled round the head with considerable 
velocity, during which, by a peculiar turn of the wrist, it is made to 
assume a circular form; so that, when delivered from the hand, the 
noose preserves itself open till it falls over the object at which it has 
been aimed. 

* The unerring precision with which the lasso is thrown is perfect- 
ly astonishing, and to one who sees it for the first time, has a very 
magical appearance. Even.when standing still it is by no means an 
easy thing to throw the lasso ; but the difficulty is vastly increased 
when it comes to be used on horseback and at a gallop, and when, 
in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, and to leap 
hedges and ditches in his course; yet such is the dexterity of the 
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guassos, that they are not only sure of catching the animal they are in 
chase of, but can fix, or, as they term it, place their lasso on any 
particular part they please ; over the horns, round the neck, or the 
body, or they can include all four legs, or two, or any one of the 
four, and the whole with such ease and certainty, that it is necessary 
to witness the feat to have a just conception of the skill displayed ; 
which, like that of the savage Indian in the use of his bow and ar- 
row, can only be gained by a whole life’s practice. It is, in fact, 
the earliest amusement of these people, and I have often seen little 
boys just beginning to run about, actively employed in lassoirg cats, 
and entangling the legs of every dog that was unfortunate enough to 
pass within reach. In due season they become very expert in their 
attacks on poultry, and afterwards in catching wild birds ; so that, by 
the time they are mounted on horseback, which is always at an early 
age, they begin to acquire that matchless skill from which no animal, 
of less speed than a horse, has the slightest chance of escaping. ’ 
I, 146-8. 

The following little sketch of the remnants of the Indian 
population in Mexico is graphic and interesting. 

‘ 22d April.—I was walking through the market-place this morn- 
ing, with one of the officers of the ship, when our attention was ar- 
rested by a party of native Mexican Indians, who had come from the 
interior to purchase maize and other articles. Each of them car- 
ried a bow, and about two dozen of arrows, and wore in his girdle a 
jong broad knife. Their dress was a coarse cotton shirt made of 
cloth manufactured by themselves; and a pair of leather small- 
clothes, loose at the knees, and fringed with a line of tassels, and 
short strips of leather, each, as I was told, being intended to re- 
present some article belonging to the wearer, one being his horse, 
another his bow, another larger and more ornamental standing for 
his wife, and so on. The most striking circumstance, however, was, 
that all these Indians wore feathers round their heads, precisely in 
the manner represented in the cuts which embellish the old accounts 
of the conquest. Some had tied round their straw hats a circle of 
red flowers, so much resembling feathers, that it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two. Several of them wore necklaces of white 
beads made of bone, the distinctive mark, as we were told, of being 
married. A little old man of the party, who seemed much enter- 
tained by our curiosity, begged our attention to a rod about two feet 
long, which he carried in his hand, and to the skin of a little bird of 
brilliant plumage, suspended at his left knee: these two symbols he 
gave us to understand belonged to him as chief of the village. ‘The 
only woman of the party stood apart, wrapped in a coarse kind of 
blanket, holding the bridles of the mules. At first they were rather 
alarmed at the interest we took in their dress and appearance, and as 
they-did not understand Spanish, shrunk back from us. But an ob- 
liging person in the market-place came forward to interpret for us, 
which soon reassured them, and they came round us afterwards with 
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confidence: but it was with great reluctance they parted with their 
bows and arrows, and their feathered ornaments. The old man could 
not be prevailed upon to part with his rod of authority, nor his of- 
ficial bird; neither could we induce them to sell, at any price, that 
part of their dress to which the inventory of their goods and chat- 
tels was appended. 

‘ These Indians were a small and feeble race of men, resembling 
in this respect the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Their bows 
and arrows were suited to their strength, being more like those of 
school boys than the arms of men who had their country to defend. 
And it was impossible not to look back with pity upon the unequal 
contest waged in this unfortunate country, when the musket and 
bayonet of the disciplined Spaniard were first opposed to weapons so 
contemptible, in such feeble hands.’ II. 221-4. 


These will suffice as a specimen of Captain Hall’s powers of 
description. 

Nothing appears to have produced a greater effect among 
the people in favour of the revolution, than the sudden intro- 
duction of the products of Europe, and the free use of all those 
articles of manufacture which, under the ancient Government, 
were either contraband, or obtained only by the payment of 
immense duties; nor is it, after all, a very bad reason for wish- 
ing and admiring a change of government, that pots, pans, 
bread, cheese, cotton and woollen goods are found to fall an 
hundred per cent. under the new dynasty. One of the great 
objects of all civil policy is, that men may dine and breakfast 
comfortably and cheaply, and procure tea, wine, and sugar 
upon reasonable terms. On this test of revolutions, Captain 
Hall has some very striking passages. The following contrast 
between Valparaiso, where the revolution was established, and 
Lima, where it had not yet been admitted, leads to the most in- 
teresting and important reflections. 


‘ We left Valparaiso harbour filled with shipping, its custom-house 
wharfs piled high with goods, too numerous and bulky for the old 
warehouses; the road between the port and the capital was always 
crowded with convoys of mules groaning under every kind of foreign 
manufacture ; while numerous ships were busy taking in cargoes of 
the wines, corn, and other articles, the growth of the country; and 
large sums of treasure were daily embarked for Europe, in return 
for goods already distributed over the country. A spirit of intelli- 
gence and inquiry animated the whole society ; schools were multi- 
plied in every town; libraries established, and every encouragement 
given to literature and the arts; and as travelling was free, passports 
were unnecessary. In the manners, and even in the step of every 
man, might be traced the air of conscious freedom and indepen- 
dence. In dress also, a total change had very recently taken place, 
and from the same causes ; the former uncouth, and almost savage 
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costume of the ladies, and the slovenly cloaks invariably worn by the 
men, had given way to the fashions of Europe: and, although these 
may be deemed circumstances almost too minute to mention, they 
are not unimportant when connected with feelings of national pride, 
heretofore unknown. It is by these, and a multitude of other 
small changes, that the people are constantly reminded of their past 
compared with their present situation; and it is of essential use to 
their cause, that they should take delight in assimilating themselves, 
in however slight a degree, with other independent nations of the 
world. 

* No such changes, and no such sentiments, were to be found as 
yet in Peru. In the harbour of Callao, the shipping were crowded 
into a corner, encircled by gun-boats, close under the fort, with a 
boom drawn round them. The custom-house was empty, and the 
door locked ; no bales of goods rose in pyramids on the quays; no 
loaded mules covered the road from Callao to Lima ; nor during the 
whole ascent was an individual to be seen, except, perhaps, a soli- 
tary express galloping towards the fortress. In Lima itself the dif- 
ference was as striking ; jealousy and distrust of one another, and 
still more of strangers, filled every breast ; disappointment and fear, 
aggravated by personal inconvenience and privation, broke up all 
agreeable society, rendering this once great, luxurious, and happy 
city, one of the most wretched places on earth.’ I. 87-9. 

* At Huacho,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ we found the governor at dinner 
with two or three friends. He was of the aboriginal race of the country, 
spoke a little Spanish, and was probably a discreet and clever fellow, 
otherwise he would not have been left in a command by San Martin. 
The dinner was placed on a low table in the middle of a shop, and 
the whole party forked their meat out of one dish. It was inte- 
resting, on looking round the shop, to observe the effect of the re- 
cent political changes. A roll of English broad-cloth was resting 
on a French wine-case, marked MEDoc; on the table stood a bot- 
tle of champagne ; the knives and forks were marked ‘“ Sheffield,” 
and the screen which divided the apartment was made of a piece 
of Glasgow printed cotton.’ I. 264, 265. 

The author has given us a good deal respecting Lord Coch- 
rane and his exploits. We wish he had been still more diffuse 
on this point. Lord Cochrane is such a miracle of nautical skill 
and courage,—his cause of banishment from his country is so 
lamentable,—his adventures have been so romantic, and his 
achievements so splendid, that no Englishman can read them 
without pride that such things should have been done by his coun- 
tryman, and without solemn concern that such talents and ge- 
nius should be lost to the land that gave them birth! We shall 
give one extract from Captain Hall on this subject, earnestly 
requesting him that, in the second edition of his work, he will 
add all he can to the information he has already given us re» 
specting this remarkable man, 
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‘In the mean time, while the liberating army, under San Mar- 
tin, were removing to Ancon, Lord Cochrane, with part of his 
squadron, anchored in the outer Roads of Callao, the sea-port of 
Lima. The inner harbour is guarded by an extensive system of 
batteries, admirably constructed, and bearing the general name of 
the Castle of Callao. The merchant-ships, as well as the men-of- 
war, consisting, at that time, of the Esmeralda, a large 40 gun fri- 
gate, and two sloops of war, were moored under the guns of the 
castle, within a semicircle of fourteen gun-boats, and a boom made 
of spars chained together. Lord Cochrane having previously re- 
connoitered these formidable defences in person, undertook, on 
the night of the 5th of November, the desperate enterprise of cut- 
ting out the Spanish frigate, although known to be fully prepared 
for an attack. He procecded in fourteen boats, containing 240 
men, all volunteers from the different ships of the squadron, in two 
divisions, one under the immediate orders of Captain Crosbie, the 
other under Captain Guise, both commanding ships of the squadren. 

‘ At midnight, the boats having forced their way across the boom, 
Lord Cochrane, who was leading, rowed alongside the first gun- 
boat, and, taking the officer by ‘surprise, proposed to him, with a 
pistol at his head, the alternative of ‘‘ Silence or death!” No re- 
ply was made, the boats pushed on unobserved, and Lord Coch- 
rane, mounting the Esmeralda’s side, gave the first alarm. The 
sentinel on the gangway levelled his piece and fired, but was in- 
stantly cut down by the cockswain, and his Lordship, though 
wounded in the thigh, at the same moment stepped on the deck. 
The frigate being boarded with no less gallantry, on the opposite 
side, by Captain Guise, who met Lord Cochrane midway on the 
quarter-deck, and by Captain Crosbie, the after part of the ship 
was carried sword in hand. The Spaniards rallied on the forecas- 
tle, where they made a desperate resistance, till overpowered by a 
fresh party of seamen and marines, headed by Lord Cochrane. A 
gallant stand was again made for some time on the main-deck, but 
before one o'clock the ship was captured, her cables cut, and she 
was steered triumphantly out of the harbour, under the fire of the 
whole of the north face of the castle. The Hyperion, an English, 
and the Macedonian, an American frigate, which were at anchor 
close to the scene of action, got under weigh when the attack com- 
menced, and, in order to prevent their being mistaken by the battc- 
ries for the Esmeralda, showed distinguishing signals; but Lord 
Cochrane, who had foreseen and provided even for this minute cir- 
cumstance, hoisted the same lights as the American and English 
frigates, and thus rendered it impossible for the batteries to discri- 
minate between the three ships, and the Esmeralda, in consequence, 
was very little injured by the shot from the batteries. The Spa- 
niards had upwards of 120 men killed and wounded, and the Chi- 
lians 11 killed and 30 wounded.—This loss was a death-blow to 
the Spanish naval force in that quarter of the world.’ 1. 71-74, 
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There is nothing more curious in revolutions than to see the 
real leaders of mankind, the aristocracy of nature, taking their 
place and exercising their authority among their fellow-crea- 
tures, and the men of seals and coronets, ‘and painted coach- 
doors, shrivelled and collapsed into their real dimensions. The 
price paid for this Juxurious justice is often too high, and the 
observation is wholly inapplicable to a country like this, where 
many of the most opulent and noble in either house of Parlia- 
ment are also the most remarkable for their talents. But in 
other countries in a state of revolution, the emersion of genius, 
and the occultation of titled pomp and insignificance, is among 
the most striking and pleasing subjects of political speculation, 
One of the most important leaders of the Spanish American 
Revolution is San Martin, of whom Captain Hall has drawn 
the following spirited portrait. 

‘ 25th June.—I had an interview this day with General San Martin 
on board a little schooner, a yacht of his own, anchored in Callao 
Roads for the convenience of communicating with the deputies, who, 
during the armistice, had held their sittings on board a ship in the 
anchorage. 

‘ There was little, at first sight, in his appearance to engage the 
attention ; but when he rose up and began to speak, his superiority 
was apparent. He received us in very homely style, on the deck of 
his vessel, dressed in a loose surtout coat, and a large fur cap, and 
seated at a table made of a few loose planks laid along the top of 
some empty casks. He is a tall, erect, well-proportioned handsome 
man, with a large aquiline nose, thick black hair, and immense bushy 
dark whiskers, extending from ear to ear under the chin; his com- 
plexion is deep olive, and his eye, which is large, prominent, and 
piercing, is jet black ; his whole appearance being highly military. 
He is thoroughly well- bred, and unaffectedly simple in his manners, 


exceedingly cordial and engaging, and possessed evidently of great ; 
kindliness of disposition ; in short, I have never seen any person, the ( 
enchantment of whose address was mose irresistible. In conversa- 


tion he went at once to the strong points of the topic, disdaining, as 

it were, to trifle with its minor parts ; he listened earnestly, and re- | 
plied with distinctness and fairness, showing wonderful resources in | 
argument, anda most happy fertility of illustration, the effect of i 
which was, to make his audience feel they were understood in the 
sense they wished. Yet there was nothing showy or ingenious in his 
discourse, and he certainly seemed, at all times, perfectly in earnest, 
and deeply possessed with his subject. At times his animation rose 
to a high pitch, when the flash of his eye, and the whole turn of his ; 
expression, became so exceedingly energetic as to rivet the attention 

of his audience beyond the possibility of evading his arguments, 
This was most remarkable when the topic was politics, on which 
subject, I consider myself fortunate in having heard him express 
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himself frequently. But his quiet manner was not less striking, and 
indicative of a mind of no ordinary stamp; and he could even he 
playful and familiar, were such the tone of the moment; and what. 
ever effect the subsequent possession of great political power may 
have had on his mind, I feel confident that his natural disposition is 
kind and benevolent.’ I. 210-212. 

It is no wonder that the tyranny of Old Spain should have 
given birth to such men as San Martin; they are the checks 
which nature has formed against the encroachments of despotism; 
and never did despotism beset the natural liberties of mankind 
with greater jealousy, or produce more practical oppression, than 
the Spanish Government exhibited in the management of their 
South American colonies. Agriculture, as Captain Hall justly 
observes, was not allowed to extend itself, and, even as late as 
1803, orders were received to root up the vines in the northera 
colonies, because they checked the sale of Spanish wines. For 
similar reasons the extensive and flourishing tobacco plantations 
of New Gallicia were destroyed. The culture of flax, hemp 
and saffron, were entirely prohibited. Upon the same princi- 
ples, the cultivation of the grape and olive were forbidden, and 
yet not totally, for at Buenos Ayres they were allowed to grow 
enough for the table. Colleges could not be founded; schools 
were prohibited ; taxes, tithes and duties, were levied with un- 
paralleled severity. ‘The duties on the precious metals operat- 
ed as a very serious check to South American industry. ‘To- 
bacco, salt, gunpowder and quicksilver, were royal monopolies. 
The Alcavala was a tax upon every transfer of property. No- 
thing escaped tithing. Every body was forced to spend his 
moncy liberally in Papal bulls. Whoever dared to die with- 
out possessing the bull of confession, could receive no ab- 
solution, and make no will. Such was the state of justice, 
that the whole of South America was a Court of Chan- 
cery, without a Mr John Williams! Endless pleading,— 
utterly impervious to common sense,—the common ruin of 
plaintiff and defendant. Both these being alive, the cause 
could not come on. The cause being settled, both of these 
were dead,—and their children and grandchildren. Or if any 
suitor remained alive at the end of his suit, he was proba- 
bly insane, and found raving for despatch in some tropical bed- 
lam, and cursing the Peruvian masters in Chancery. For 
the smallest crimes men were condemned to be bitten to death 
by bugs and fleas, or to be laid waste by fevers and apotheca- 
ries in Spanish prisons. A Spanish prison in the old or new 
world is death,—the key is turned and the wretch is forgot. 
ten. 
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‘ The following extract from the Bibliotica Americana, No. 3., 
(a periodical work recently published in London), puts this branch 
of the subject in a strong light :— 

“« In America, as well as in Spain, there were collected together, 
in obscure, humid, and infected dungeons, men and women, young 
and old, guilty and innocent ; the hardened in crime, along with those 
who had erred for the first time ; the patriot and the murderer ; the 
simple debtor, with the most determined robber—all were confound. 
ed together. The filth—the wretched fare—the naked ground—the 
irons—were all in South America the same, or worse than those of 
Spain. The Alcaldé, generally taken from the dregs of the people, 
was a kind of Sultan; and his satellites, so many bashas, to whose 
severe and capricious decrees the unhappy prisoners were compelled 
to submit, without appeal. It is impossible to paint in colours suffi- 
ciently vivid the miseries to which all prisoners were subjected, or 
the inhumanity with which they were treated by their keepers. They 
were stripped of every thing,—deprived of all motive to exertion,— 
occasionally put to the torture, to confess imaginary crimes,—and in 
all the prisons corporal punishment was allowed. Such was the 
state of the prisons all over South America during the domination of 
the Spaniards.” ’ II. 248, 249. 

Nor were those rigors confined to the native subjects of the 
government. Foreigners were liable to their full share of the 
tyranny, and that down to the last moment of its existence. 

‘ In proportion to the apprehensions which the Spaniards felt that 
the presence of strangers might lessen their authority, they enforced 
their prohibitory laws with rigour. When the Spanish General Mo- 
rillo captured Carthagena, he seized all the British and foreign mer- 
chants, threw them into dungeons, and would unquestionably have 
shot them all, for a breach of the laws of the Indies, had it not been 
for the timely interference of the British admiral on the West India 
station. It was a capital crime, according to that code, for any 
foreigner to enter the Spanish dominions without a license. An ap- 
prehension of the resentment of other nations has generally prevent- 
ed the enforcement of the law to its utmost extent: but the same 
end was, perhaps, more effectually served by the most barbarous 
imprisonments. In Mr Robinson’s interesting Memoirs of the Mexi- 
can Revolution, many curious anecdotes are given, which show the 
pertinacious and vindictive determination with which these regula- 
tions were enforced. Mr Robinson’s crucl confinement of two years 
and a half, for no other crime than having been found in the country 
without a license, is an ample commentary on the whole subject. 
«« The dungeon in the Castle of San Juan de Ulua, in which he was 
confined, was fourteen feet under the arches of the castle, and a 
faint gloomy light was admitted by a small grating at the top.” One 
of his fellow-prisoners, a citizen of the United States, had the skin 
of his leg chafed by the iron, “ From the want of dressings and 
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wholesome aliment, the sore rapidly increased. The irritation and 
pressure of the iron caused the flesh and muscles to become complete- 

ly ulcerated to the bone: and the whole leg became a mass of pu- 
trefaction. Unavailing were his petitions to ‘have his irons taken off; 

though his groans and excruciating agonies, at length, so far arrest- 
ed the attention of his keepers, that he was removed to the hospital. 
The physician, on examining the horrid state of the leg, immedi- 
ately addressed a representation to the governor, stating, that unless 
the irons were removed, death would inevitably ensue. Upon the 
margin of the memorial, the governor wrote the following inhuman 
reply, and sent it to the officer of the guard : * Que los Heva, mientras 
respira. "—‘* Let him wear them while he breathes.”—In a few 
hours this victim of Spanish barbarity died.” ’ I]. 239-42. 

The commercial system was in strict conformity with every 

other branch of misgovernment. No South American could own 

a ship, no cargo could be assigned. to him. No foreigner was al- 
lowed to reside in the country. No foreign vessel permitted to 
touch at an American port. Even vessels in distress were seized 
as prizes. In short there was no tyranny, and no indignity to 
which these vast colonies were not subjected by the e cupidity, 
cruelty, and ignorance of the Spanish government. * Never 
was a revolution so justified, so called for, pregnant with more 
happy consequences, more deserving the sympathy of good 
and wise men. 

We end these few observations by recommending very 
earnestly to our readers Captain Hall’s book. They will derive 
from it great amusement and considerable instruction. It is 
the production of a sensible, acute, and right-headed man,— 
and if sailors and soldiers can write such “books as these, we 
must reverse the motto, and make it—Cedant Armis Toge. 





* The population of these new States, according to the best ac- 
counts, is nearly as follows:—Mexico, 8 millions ; Columbia, 3; 
United Provinces, 2; Chili, 14; Peru, 14—in all, about 16 millions. 
Of those probably not more than 2 millions are of pure European 
descent. The mixed races of European and Indian about 4 or 
5 millions. The rest is of the pure Indian blood, or mixtures with 
Charibs and Negroes. There are many very considerable cities— 
Mexico has nearly 150,000 inhabitants; Buenos Ayres 65,000; Lima 
50,000; St Jago nearly the same ; Bogota 35,000, 
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Arr. III. A Visit to Spain, detailing the Transactions which 
occurred during a Residence in that Country, in the latter part 
of 1822, and the first four months of 1823, with an Account of 
the Removal of the Court from Madrid to Seville, and General 
Notices of the Manners, Custums, Costume, and Music of the 
Country. By Micuaet J. Quin, Barrister at Law, and Fel- 
Jow of the Royal Society of Literature. London, Hurst, 
Robinson & Co. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1823. 
8vo. pp. 383. 


A®’ in this book, Mr Quin professes to report the observations 
which he made upon the proceedings of the Spanish 
patriots, and the state of public opinion at a very interesting 
crisis; and as much of the credit due to his testimony obvi- 
ously depends upon the prejudices with which he set out, we 
shall begin our account of the work by stating the circumstances 
in which it was planned and prepared for publication. 
‘ The singular situation,’ says he, § in which Spain was 
placed towards the close of the year 1822, the probability that 
the revolution of that country would be brought under the 
consideration of the Congress of Verona, and a curiosity to 
see the theatre of so many British victories, were my princi- 
pal inducements to visit the Peninsula. _ The reader has here 
the results of such observations, as considerable opportunity, 
and the most perfect freedom from bias, enabled me to make 
during the six months immediately preceding the French in- 
vasion—perhaps the most important and diversified period 
that has occurred since the close of the Peninsular war.’ 
Now, we cannot altogether admit this * most perfect freedom 
‘ from bias.’ And first, let it be remarked, that the § induce- 
¢ ments’ mentioned, though they may have been the ¢ principal,’ 
were apparently not the only ones, for ¢ visiting the Peninsula.’ 
In the Postscript, we are apprized of a fact which occasions a 
very reasonable conjecture that his visit had another motive, 
beside those stated in the introduction. It seems, that £ parts 
¢ of the narrative and descriptive matter of this volume were 
¢ communicated’ to a London newspaper. Of course, they 
must have been inserted from time to time, and while the author 
was in Spain; in a word, he must have been the correspondent 
there of the newspaper; and it follows, that unless this paper, 
differing from all others, were perfectly neutral upon the 
questions connected with Spanish affairs, and foreign policy 
generally, a person could hardly go to Spain in order to furs 
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nish it with intelligence and dissertations, wholly unbiassed in 
his opinions, or, being there, unconnected with the Journal, 
transmit his observations for its use, without any leaning to 
either side. Indeed, if his letters were sent by the post, we 
question whether they could have found their way through 
France, and its post-office police, had they contained any ex- 
pressions or statements favourable to the Spanish cause. We 
admit, however, that, ignorant as we are of the paper in which 
the communications made their appearance, we are arguing some- 
what conjecturally when we infer, that he must have taken a part 
from the beginning. But reading a few pages scems to change 
suspicion into certainty, and to show, that, though very possibly 
our author might not be aware of it, and may even now deny 
it, he has been all along a pretty decided enemy of what is call- 
ed the § Liberal Party’ upon the Continent. ‘The present Go- 
vernment of I’rance, for example, claims his passing tribute of re- 
spect. * A man of industry, good conduct, proper sentiments of 
* liberty, and of due regard for the laws, might live for half a 
* century here (at Paris) without knowing that there was such 
‘ a thing as an active and refined system of police.’ (p. 4.) 
Who then feel it and know it? We presume the Liberals are 
intended to be depicted in the following sketch. £ Those only 
‘ who are inimical to order, who wish to push their own for- 
* tunes at the expense of the community, who can live only in the 
© torch-light of conspiracies; men who, in fact, are little less than 
¢ banditti.’? Now, it must be admitted, that to decide so confi 
dently upon such a nice and complicated question, after exactly 
five days’ residence in: Paris, either betokens great rashness, or 
shows that Mr Quin brought his opinions with him to the French 
capital. He says, indeed, * What I have observed with my 
* own eyes, would be sufficient to sustain these observations ; * 
as if any man’s eyes could, in so short a time, enable him to 
draw such sweeping conclusions; but he adds, that his obser- 
vation was confirmed by ‘ a native of Burgundy, with whom he 
* casually conversed.’ This gentleman is then described as 
‘ intelligent, well informed, of no school in politics, who neither 
* loved nor hated the monarchy,’ &c. &c. Now, of his entire im- 
partiality and excellent information, let the reader judge from this. 
He said, that ‘ as to Lafayette, Lafitte, Constant and Foy, they 
‘ were absolutely nothing. Their discourses in the Chamber had 
* not the slightest influence in the country.— Men of no connex- 
* ions,’ &c. Surely the wise and paternal French Government, 
which now makes itself felt without necessity, does a somewhat 
superfluous thing in making such efforts to crush those ‘ abso- 
lute nothings,’ and to exclude them from a Chamber where 
i 
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‘ their discourses have not the slightest influence.’ It is plain 
enough, therefore, that however well qualified Mr Quin may 
have been, in other respects, for the task he undertook, and 
whatever merits his book may have, he went to Spain under the 
influence of strong prejudices against the patriots; not, indeed, 
that he absolutely wished them to fail in their efforts against one 
of the.most profligate aggressions in modern times; but, belong- 
ing to the class who are satisfied with a very little liberty, and 
who regard all enthusiasm for popular rights, and for the pro- 
gress of human improvement, as visionary and ridiculous, he 
expected to find the Spaniards indifferent to the struggle they 
were engaged in—and he found them so! he expected to meet 
no friends of the constitution, and he found none; he was sus- 
picious, at a distance, of all that had been done to amend the 
Government and the system; and when he came to the spot, he 
could descry nothing but failures and faults. With such feel- 
ings he made his observations, and, in general, his reports bear 
the marks of their influence; but, when he comes to reason, 
we admit that nothing can be more fair than his language. 
With all his prepossession in favour of the French Government, 
he cannot avoid condemning their conduct unequivocally, in so 
far as regards Spain; and the following passage, which closes 
the book, while it does credit to his goo od sense when he allows 
reflection to operate, must be taken as a most unexceptionable 
testimony against the conduct of France, and the ultimate suc- 
cess of her violence and her perfidy. 

‘ But if any reader, after perus ing these sheets, conclude from them 
that I am unfriendly to the liberties of Spain, I should mane it ex- 
tremely. I went to that country perfectly unbiassed; I soon saw 
that the Constitution was impracticable, and I perfectly ae with 
those who wished that it was as much as possible assimilated to the 
Constitution of England. But I did then abhor, as I do still, and 
ever shall abhor, the entry of a foreign power armed for the purpose 
of carrying those improvements into effect. Under such auspices 
no alterations can be effectual; and I am sure they cannot be for 
the benefit of freedom. ‘The French bayonets may prescribe a new 
Constitution for Spain, but they will write it in sand. As soon as 
they retire, the tide of liberty will set in again, and break up all 
their futile and laborious calculations. ’ p- 359. 

A regard to justice, and the gratitude which all freemen owe 
to the suffering Spaniards, has compolien us to state our clear 
opinion, derived from internal ev ‘idence, that Mr Quin saw and 
wrote under the influence of much prejudice,—more than he was 
pro obably aware of; because there is a semblance of moderation 
in his language which might tend to mislead, by giving more 
weight to “his opinions than belongs to them, and a constant as- 
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sertion of impartiality, which might be taken for the possession 
of that quality, so indispensable in an observer. Indeed, we 
have seen his statements cited as quite decisive of the fact, that 
the Spaniards were either indifferent or hostile to the constitu- 
tion. It is fit, then, that his authority should pass current at its 
real value only; and, though his work is one of very consider- 
able merit, that it should be received with due allowance as a 
correct report of political facts. 

He went to Spain by the common route, through Tours and 
Bourdeaux ; and though this portion of his tour is rather in- 
troductory to the rest, it is written, as the whole book is, in a 
lively and agreeable manner, and with considerable powers of 
description. The following picture of the Loire and the coun- 
try from Blois to Tours is very striking, and does the artist no 
small credit. 

‘ The next town you pass through after leaving Beugency is 
Blois, the approach to which is picturesque in the extreme. The 
road runs along the half-ascent of a lofty hill. On -your right hand 
are numerous little villas, built in a modern style, without much re- 
gularity as to their location, but perched wherever a gentle declivity 
or a level spot could be found. They have small gardens before 
them, and are covered in front with vine trees. On the left, the 
descent is abrupt from the road; but immediately below, between 
the road and the Loire, there is a charming valley, planted with 
ash, poplar, and elm trees, whose tops are overlooked by the tra- 
veller. The valley is intersected by several streams, and in summer 
it must afford a delightful retreat from the excessive warmth of 
noontide. Beyond this valley spreads the broad mirror of the 
Loire, for such it seems to be, so unruffled is its surface, so calm 
and silent is the passage of its ever flowing waters. 

* It is impossible to paint in any language the variety and enchant- 
ment of the scenery which extends on each side of the Loire, from 
Blois to Amboise, Chanteloup, and Tours. Imagine this magnifi- 
cent river, wider than the widest part of the Thames, as it is seen 
in London, flowing in its simple grandeur between two lofty ridges 
of hills, each of which is crowded with innumerable chateaus, vil- 
lages, and churches, planted with red and white vines of the richest 
flavour, diversified with poplars and shaded with underwood—a 
sweep of hill and vale, than which the sun throughout his course 
sees not one more friendly to the industry of man, or more fascinat- 
ing to his senses. As we travelled along, we observed the water- 
side occupied almost the whole way to Tours with casks of the new 
vintage ready for embarkation. The river was well sprinkled, 
though not crowded, with boats ascending to Orleans; their white 
sails and whiter flags glittering in the evening sun. 

‘ As the night set in, we observed along the verge of the river 
several tents, which seemed to belong to persons who had debarked, 
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for greater convenience of cooking, from neighbouring boats, or to 
persons intrusted with the care of the wine prepared for embarka- 
tion. They were like gypsy tents; the fires which were lighted in 
them were reflected from the river, and they presented a curious 
and very picturesque effect.’ pp. 7-9. 

He is not always so happy; for sometimes he tries flights, 
and falls into matter of a trashy kind; as Cubzac, where 
‘ you first begin to feel the warm climate of the south, and 
‘ to recognise those scenes fit for the refuge and enterprise 
© of banditti, as well as for the softer inspirations of fancy in its 
€ earlier season, when all is hope and brightness, overcast only 
* now and then by those spring-clouds of melancholy, which 
‘ cherish, while they shade, the sources of imagination.’ The 
Bridge at Bordeaux, eighteen hundred feet in length, is describ- 
ed as making Waterloo Bridge appear diminutive in the com- 
parison. ‘Three steam-boats ply on the Garonne at this city; 
but the shallows of the Loire prevent their establishment upon 
that great river. One only of the two diligences that used to 
travel between Bordeaux and Bayonne, being now kept up, 
our author had to wait eight days for a place. He then found 
himself in company with two Spaniards and several French offi- 
cers, who were on their way to join the * Army of Observa- 
tion.” One of them had served under the Emperor Napoleon ; 
and we are told, that ‘ it required the interposition of strong 
‘ interest at the war department’ to obtain employment for any 
person of this description. £ Indeed’ (says our author), * so 
‘ far as I could understand, one of the results to which the 
Government looked, in the formation of the legions in the 
Pyrenees, was the constitution of what may be designated as 
a Royal, in contradistinction to the Imperial Army. New 
men were preferred to veterans, unless where it was shown 
that the veterans might be entirely depended upon for their 
zeal in the royal service. This, doubtless, is a policy which 
the suspected veterans would censure, because it militated a- 
gainst their interest, but it is also one which circumstances 
seemed to have rendered eminently expedient.’ No doubt, 
such were the views of the prevailing party in the French ca- 
binet; and it seems absurd to contend that, with such a design, 
they would have been stopt in their course by any change in 
the Spanish constitution, unless they had plainly perceived that 
the English Government felt with the people upon their con- 
duct. As soon as its fixed intention to maintain neutrality was 
ascertained, the check which had been given to the proceedings 
of France, by the debates at the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment, was removed, and no submission of Spain could have 
prevented the invasion. At Bayonne he comes up with the 
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Army of Observation itself, and finds the whole neighbourhood 
in the bustle of marches and preparations. ‘The Spanish re- 
fugees were confident that it was soon to pass the frontiers; and 
the French officers spoke of the invasion ‘ as a matter of which 
* it would be ludicrous to doubt.’ Our author himself saw, 
that the reception given to the refugees was * calculated to sus- 
* tain the spirit of the Royalist party under every reverse of 
‘ fortune.’ ‘Twenty or thirty coasting vessels arrived in the 
port, laden with artillery, mortars, carriages, shells and balls, 
which were all stowed in a neighbouring arsenal on the road to 
Spain. The troops were employed all day in shamfights, in 
firing at a target, ascending eminences, and marching through 
narrow defiles; in a word, they were practising the part to be 
performed by an army entering Spain. It is probable, that the 
fixed determination to invade that country was known to every 
person who had any means of information upon the subject, 
except the English Government,—who began to open their eyes 
when the French King solemnly announced his intention to march 
forthwith,—and completely opened them when the army crossed 
the Bidassoa. 

The journey from Bayonne to Madrid, presents little that is 
worthy of notice. After travelling about three days, our au- 
thor hears a number of boys shouting, * Viva la Constitucion !’ 
and one of them being offered a small piece of money by a per- 
son in company, if he would cry, * Viva el Rey,’ rejected the 
proposition; whereupon Mr Quin takes occasion to observe, 
that this was the first place where he had perceived any signs 
of enthusiasm in favour of the constitution. The following is 
his sketch of the accommodation which the road affords to tra- 
vellers, at what he absurdly enough calls the * auberges.’ 

‘ We were now pretty well acquainted with the disadvantages of 
travelling in a country reputed to be disturbed. Every body with 
whom we had to do turned this state of things, in some way or o- 
ther, to the purposes of profit. If the auberge were not well pro- 
vided, the excuse was, that cither the factious had taken away their 
stores, or they had none, for fear they should be taken away. Our 
arrangements with the voiturier we also found to have been little 
better than a gross deception on his part. We allowed him liberal- 
ly for our expenses on the road; but in return he set us down at 
the very worst auberges to which his experience could direct him, 
in order that he might make the most of his bargain. At Cohillo 
a supper was served, which not even native Spaniards could touch. 
Imagine us all seated round a rickety deal table, covered with an old, 
torn, stained green baize, upon which were placed a soiled cloth, 
a bowl of pottage, the colour of which was of itself an antidote to 
hunger, and a round deep dish of baked clay; in which were hud- 
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died together shreds of meat and vegetables exhausted of their nu- 
triment. Two knives, three pewter forks, with one wooden spoon, 
were the only utensils upon which we could reckon, had we been 
disposed to use them. The room was little larger than the table. 
On each side were two bed-rooms, and on the same floor were the 
kitchen, the landlady’s bed-room, and another sleeping-room, full 
of strange faces of carriers, muleteers, and pedestrian travellers, 
all very proper or very dangerous men, for aught we knew. The 
hostess, an immense muscular woman, with a face as red as the fire 
at which she cooked our supper, and a voice as rude as the noise of 
a door creaking on rusty hinges, completely ruled every thing and 
every body. She abused us all in the lump, for not eating of the 
dishes she had so much treub!e in preparing; and from the time we 
entered her auberge until we Icft it, her tongue never ceased to 
wage war, except for the hour or two that it was subdued by slum- 
ber. The only symptom of gentleness about this horrid place was 
one of our attendants, a little girl of about nine or ten years of age; 
she was of slender figure, a mild and beautiful countenance, animat- 
ed by eyes of dark hazel; her brown hair was negligently folded up 
on her head, her bodice was laced, in the old Spanish fashion, a- 
cross the breast, and round her neck hung a si!ver cross, a locket, 
and one or two little silver trinkets. Her person, though cruelly 
neglected, seemed to belong to a very different sphere from that in 
which she was now placed. She was assisted by another little girl 
about her own age, quite a contrast to her in appearance, with rough 
hair, and a pallid fierce countenance ; both seemed to be timorously 
submissive to the hostess, and performed the few duties with which 
they were troubled as if they were frightened at what they were 
doing. It was observable that the only occasions on which our host- 
ess spoke in any thing like woman’s accent were when she addressed 
the pretty little girl; to the other she was as rude as to any body 
else.” pp. 51-53. 

Arrived in the capital, our author launches at once into the 
midst of politics; and first gives us a description of the mi- 
nistry. We may judge of its impartiality by this, that he says 
in one part of it, * probity isa rare quality in the Spanish ca- 
* binet ;’ and yet, of the seven members, he distinctly com- 
mends three for their integrity; while against the others he 
brings no specific charges, except that one is said to show par- 
tiality to his friends in the distribution of employments; an ac- 
cusation which our author admits has no weight; and another is 
reported, perhaps, as he allows, calumniously, to have profited 
by the Spanish American expedition. There can hardly be a 
more glaring proof of bias against the new constitution, and all 
that belongs to its administration, than such a sweeping charge, 
so supported. 

The reader will doubtless perceive, that we are very far from 
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rejecting Mr Quin’s authority altogether, even where he most 
blames the proceedings of the Spanish patriots; we only desire 
it to be received as the testimony of a prejudiced observer. Nor 
are we the less disposed to regard it in this light, by his con- 
stant introduction of balancing and modifying phrases, with a 
manifest design of obtaining credit for extreme moderation. 
The following observations upon the suppression of convents, is 
full of these expressions; but, after all deductions that can be 
made, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that in this, 
as in other instances, the new rulers acted in too hasty and un- 
eens a manner, considering the people over whom 
they were called to rule. 

‘ The Cortes had brought upon themselves no slight degree of 
unpopularity, by the precipitate manner in which they suppressed 
the convents; and they gained no recompense for it in the acces- 
sion of revenue which was derivable from this class of national pro- 
perty. Let it not be supposed that I defend the establishment of 
convents in such numbers as they formerly existed in Spain. Men's 
minds in that country are naturally of a pensive turn, and more 
than any other people, perhaps, they have need of retirements, 
where they can wholly devote themselves to that luxury of melan- 
choly meditation, which is amongst the most amiable weaknesses 
of the human heart. Still the custom of religious seclusion in- 
creased to such a magnitude, that it was necessary to reduce it 
within rational limits. But the Cortes might have gone to work 
with it in a different manner. They might have said to a certain 
number of convents, ‘* You shall receive no further addition to 
your present numbers: you may remain peaceable in your cells ; 
you enjoy a revenue of six thousand dollars ; the urgent necessities 
of the state demand that you shall pay a yearly contribution of two 
thousand dollars, and in proportion as your numbers are lessened, 
this contribution must be increased until the brotherhood ceases to 
exist. When that is the case, the convent, and lands attached to 
it, shall become national property.” To others they might have 
said, ‘“* You may remain as you are, on the condition that you con- 
fine your numbers to a certain amount, which you may perpetually 
preserve by filling up vacancies as they may be caused by deaths, 
and on the further condition that you contribute a third part of your 
revenue to the state.” Had the Cortes done this, the conditions 
required to be performed, on the part of the convents, would pro- 
bably have been fulfilled; the government would have had a secure 
revenue to a very considerable amount, and they would have saved 
themselves from the disagreeable task of turning out communities of 
poor old men, whose grey hairs entitled them to more lenient con- 
sideration, from those cloisters where they had hoped to measure 
the few remaining days of their existence. And what has been the 
result of it? Those convents which have been so rudely suppressed 
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have been exposed to sale, as well as the lands appertaining to 
them, and in very few places has a purchaser been found, It may 
be called religious fanaticism, or monkish influence; but such is the 
character of the people, they would deem it a sacrilege to appro- 
priate to their own use the lands of a convent. See then the 
consequences. Those very resources which the Cortes imagined the 
most ready and the most productive, turned out to be mere incum- 
brances on their hands. They raised for themselves hosts of well 
organized and influential enemies, in every part of the country, in 
the ruined communities; and there is no calculating the extent of 
the odium which they incurred among the people, who deemed their 
religion insulted, and felt all their early prejudices offended by this 
sweeping annihilation of the monasteries. I do not defend their 
prejudices ; I well know that monasteries form no essential part of 
their religion ; nor do I think they have much reason to regret the 
decline of that monkish' influence, which, whether exerted for good 
or evil ends, was at least liable to suspicion, All I say is, that such 
were their prejudices, such their feelings and dispositions; and 
he must be little acquainted with human nature who would wane 
tonly wage war against these strong foundations of national charac- 
ter.” pp. 92, 93, 

It may easily be inferred from what has already been stated, 
that Mr Quin is in all things an advocate of the existing admi- 
nistration of England. ‘They are, of course, perfect in all their 
proceedings ; and an elaborate defence is offered of their unac- 
countable conduct in the negociations at Verona. We canno t 
follow this detailed examination of the parliamentary papers 
but, perhaps, it may not be thought that such defences as the 
following lay any Government under very weighty obligations. 

‘ With respect to the other point, namely, the opposition given 
by the British plenipotentiary to the intended invasion of Spain by 
France, it is equally apparent that mere words would have had little 
effect, unless we were prepared to send our armies and fleets to sup- 
port them. There never was a second opinion in the cabinet, or in 
the country, upon the impolicy of such a measure; but many have 
thought that England ought to have unfolded, in a solemn docu- 
ment, her reprobation of this most unjust and indefensible aggression 
of France against Spain. Perhaps at the moment when this auda- 
cious violation of international law was on the eve of taking place, 
such a document might have contributed to encourage the weak, 
and rouse the indifferent of Spain, to present a manly front to the 
invader. But, on the other hand, it must be recollected, that, in 
that moment of importance, England stood in the capacity of a friend 
to both parties ; and without being invested with the formal charac- 
ter of a mediator, she was requested by both sides to exert her good 
offices for the prevention of war. In these circumstances a no ic 
and solemn declaration of her sentiments would have ouly embarrass 
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ed her mediatorial proceedings ; though possibly an occasion may a- 
rise hereafter, in which she may send forth such a document, and 
heal, as far as in her lies, the wound that has been inflicted on public 
liberty and the rights of nations by the lawless ambition of France.’ 
p- 138. 

In one so fond of the powers that be, it seems a strange va- 
gary of liberality, or, speaking more charitably, a tribute to 
correct taste, to condome the freaks of courtly architecture, 
which have sometimes been exhibited among us. Upon Fer- 
* dinand’s return, he ordered his palace to be repaired ; but 
little progress was made by the time the revolution broke out, 
and prevented him from pursuing his wishes. No injury was 
done to good taste by the occurrence of this impediment, as 
the style in which the new buildings were commenced is Chi- 
nese. One or two of them are finished, and, so far as they 
go, resemble parts of the palace at Brighton. By some good 
fortune, an equestrian statue of Philip IV. was preserved from 
the rage of the modern Vandals. ’ 

Although our author asserts generally that he saw only the 
marks of ‘apathy among the people towards the new constitu 
tion, we frequently meet with proofs of the contrary in the 
course of his narrative. ‘Thus, in Madrid, he describes the 
audience at the theatre as full of enthusiasm ; and the political 
pieces selected for representation, and applauded, prove suffi- 
ciently the temper of those before whom they were performed. 
The feelings of the Cortes need not be particularly described ; 
nothing could exceed their unanimity and zeal upon every ques- 
tion touching the national independence. Mr Quin, too, while 
he complains of the King for accepting the constitution ¢ in its 
* objectionable and impracticable form,’ is compelled to admit, 
that * such as it was, it touched the slumbering intellect of the 
* nation, and awakened it to new life and exertion.’ In proof 
of this, he cites the number of political pamphlets which issued 
weekly from the press, and the great increase in the circulation 
of newspapers. | Before the restoration of the constitution in 
1820, there were only two papers published at Madrid, one of 
which contained only advertisements ; the other was the official 
paper of Government. Neither of these Journals published 
above two thousand. Beside many papers which appeared and 
disappeared, there are, it seems, of new ones which acquired 
a permanent existence, the Universal, the circulation of which 
was at some times above seven thousand; the Z’spectador, five 
thousand ; the 2urrias, five thousand, but sometimes as many 
as fourteen; and several others of less note. The Jelegrafo 
was printed on common ballad paper, and sold for one halt- 
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penny ; it was intended for the lower ranks. No observations 
upon the apathy of the people which can be made by the most 
calm traveller, in the slowest conveyance, are of sufficient au- 
thority to countervail these facts. ‘Chey show to demonstration 
that the people felt intensely upon the great questions of public 
policy and national independence; and they wholly take the 
sting from such sneers as this—‘ I observed, without meaning 
‘ any disrespect to the constitution, that the tailors and barbers 
* particularly signalized their ardour for the system by large 
* tablets and letters, and more than one article of the code ;’ 
alluding to the appearance of political feeling, which Mr Quin 
admits at Cadiz to be universal, as displayed by the inhabitants 
fixing up on their houses articles of the constitution, expressive 
of some favourite principle, in letters of gold on wooden tablets. 

An interesting account is given of the debate in the Cortes 
upon the message or address to the King, in consequence of the 
demands of the Holy Allies. We can only extract the descrip- 
tion of the eloquence of Arguelles and Galiano; but we shall 
prefix to it the notice of what passed during the adjournment 
which took place after the three despatches were first read, and 
before they were taken into consideration. 

* In the course of the afternoon, a report was spread of the im- 
portant communications which had been made to Cortes, and of the 
manner in which they were received. It caused a strong sensation 
in the capital, and at night a number of people paraded through the 
principal streets, attended by a band of music, which played patriotic 
airs. They carried large torches in their hands, and shouted at in- 
tervals Viva la Constitucion ! 

* The following day a detailed account of the debate, and copies 
of the notes and answers were published in the principal journals. 
From an early hour of the morning the offices of the Universal and 
the Espectador, and the streets leading to them, were thronged with 
applicants for papers. During the whole day the demand was so 
great, that it was impossible to satisfy it; but a plan was adopted 
which, in some measure, compensated for this defect. When a 
lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, he posted to the Puerta 
del Sol, or to the arcades of the post-office; and here, as soon as he 
produced his prize, a crowd collected around him, and he read aloud 
the whole of the journal from the beginning to the end. I saw se- 
veral of these groups so employed, all ears to catch the hurried 
sounds of the reader. In general the Spaniards pronounce their 
beautiful language in a clear and distinct manner; but I was sur- 
prised at the energy of elocution which some of these politicians 
displayed. The remarks which the listeners occasionally made were 
short and pithy. ‘ Hear,” said one, “hear this Prussian king, who 
once promised a constitution to his own subjects ;” ‘ and who never 
gave it,” added another. ‘ Only observe how tender he is of the 
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Catholic church; he himself a heretic.’? This caused a laugh. 
‘“‘ Now for the Russian bear,” remarked another. ‘* Down with 
the parricidal race ! down with the tyrant!” they said, as the reader 
proceeded. The acuteness which the people composing these groups 
displayed, though their raiment was not, perhaps, altogether of a 
courtly fashion, was surprising. They showed it not, perhaps, so 
much in any observations which they made, as in the eagerness with 
which they received and understood every word they heard. ’ 
pp. 151, 152. 

‘ Senor Don Joaquin Ferrer made a few observations, which were 
not much attended to, in consequence of the anxiety of the audience 
to hear Augustin Arguelles. This gentleman is deemed the most 
eloquent speaker in the Cortes. His oratory is full of strong rea- 
soning and crowded with facts; it is convincing, and sometimes irre- 
sistible, from the sudden diversion which he makes from powerful 
logic to the seat of those feelings which govern the resolutions of 
men. He seemed on this occasion to hold a sceptre over the minds 
of his auditors, and to awaken in them such sentiments as he wished 
to inspire. While he spoke, every one of the deputies appeared to 
be entranced by his eloquence ; and when he concluded, there was 
a general logk up to the ambassador’s tribune, to see what effect it 
produced there. He spoke for an hour and ten minutes ; and when 
he first rose, often during his speech, and immediately after he sat 
down, he was cheered by the populace, and even by the deputies, in 
the most lively and affectionate manner. 

‘ Senor Alcala Galiano followed in the debate. He is yet a young 
man ; and, as.I have already observed, a little affected and pompous 
in his delivery. He was the editor of a provincial journal at the 
time of the declaration of the army of the Isla in favour of the Con- 
stitution. His style of speaking is more poetical than that of Ar. 
guelles, and calculated more to win the ear than to convince the un- 
derstanding. He is fond of long periods and sounding expressions, 
and very frequently pours out sentences in continuation, at each of 
which the audience is inclined to exclaim, “ beautiful.”? His ges- 
ture is also particularly forcible, picturesque, and varied, and alto- 
gether he is such a man as a public assembly would put forward to 
make a holiday speech. 

‘ Several other deputies demanded the right of speaking, but it 
was decided by a majority that the question was sufficiently discuss- 
ed; and the message was, of course, agreed to unanimously. It 
was ordered, that the debate should be printed in a form separate 
from the “ Journal of Cortes,” and distributed gratuitously through 
the whole kingdom and its deperdencies. A deputation was ap- 
pointed to present the message to the king. 

‘ When the Cortes rose, the crowd in the galleries rushed down 
to the deputies’ door, and waited until Galiano and Arguelles came 
out, when they seized on them by main force, and carried them off 
in triumph on their shoulders, They were obliged to exert all their 
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eloquence to get permission to descend again, and they took refuge 
in the president’s carriage. The populace followed the carriage to 
the president’s house, singing all the way patriotic sengs, and shout- 
ing Viva la Constitucion! In the evening bands of music paraded 
the streets by torch-light, and the night passed away in perfect tran- 
quillity.” pp. 157-159. 

Nor must it be imagined that the popular feelings which 
such passages describe, was confined to the capital and the 
rreat city of Cadiz. The journey of Sir William .4’Court from 

fadrid to Seville afforded a striking proof of its universal dif- 
fusion ; and how much soever the conclusions to be drawn from 
thence may thwart our author’s prepossessions, he gives the de 
tails in a very candid manner. 

‘ Sir William A’Court, who had left Madrid after the King, ar- 
rived in Seville a few days before him. His excellency’s journey was 
a kind of triumph all the way. In several of the towns where he 
stopped for the night, the authorities presented themselves to pay 
their respects. In one place, a large crowd assembled before the 
windows of the house where he was lodged, and sent in a deputation 
to present their respects, and request that he would show himself in 
the balcony. He complied with. their desire, and they hailed him 
with repeated shouts of Viva el Ministro Ingles! Viva la Constitu- 
cion! In another place he was addressed by the title of “ your 
Majesty!” and almost every where he stopped he was serenaded 
with music. He had an order for private lodgings at every stage 
of his route, and nothing could exceed the attention with which the 
proprietors of the different houses designated for his residence re- 
ceived him and Lady A’Court. They brought with them their own 
provisions, and were anxious to give as little trouble as possible. But 
their hosts, generally persons of rank, were prodigal of their civili- 
ties, and expressed themselves particularly favoured by having the 
English minister under their roof. They were attended by an escort 
of Cuirassiers all the way, who conducted themselves with marked 
respect and attention. At one of the towns through which they 
passed, the Intendant said he had orders to escort the English minis- 
ter to the borders of the province with the whole troup of local ca- 
valry. This was unnecessary, and of course declined. But the In- 
tendant said his orders were positive, that the cavalry were anxious 
to discharge the honourable service appointed for them, and if the 
attendance of the whole corps were not deemed necessary, he would 
take it as a particular favour if six were allowed to proceed with the 
minister to the precincts of the province. This compromise was 
accepted, for it was in vain to refuse such hospitable entreaties. In 
more than one of the houses where they rested, a splendid dinner 
was provided for the whole party; an extraordinary mark indeed of 
civility, for it is generally one of the last things they offer in Spain. 
But this was exceeded by another of Sir William’s hosts, who of- 
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fered him money to any amount which he might think fit to take. 
This was the most superfluous compliment of all to a minister of 
England, though probably the intention was sincere, as it was un- 
doubtedly respectful.—The house in which Sir William A’Court re- 
sides in Seville, belongs to the family of Saavedra, and was hand- 
somely offered free of expense for his use. Of course this civility 
was not accepted.’ pp. 315, 316. 

After this, it seems hardly credible that Mr Quin should, in 
the very next page, broadly state, that the constitution ‘ had 
* not succeeded in gathering around it the sentiments and 
* good wishes of a majority of the people;’ but that, on the 
contrary, ‘ a state of apathy, to use the mildest term, prevailed 
‘ in all the towns through which he passed after leaving Ma- 
‘ drid.’ He went by the very route, and passed through the 
same towns, with Sir William A’Court, whose ‘ journey was a 
* kind of triumph all the way.’ It may certainly be very true, 
that ‘ the great majority of the people desired nothing so much 
‘ as peace.’ The sufferings they had undergone for so many 
years, under the French, in resisting and expelling them, and 
under their own king, restored, by their exertions, to punish 
them for their loyalty, may well be supposed to have inclined 
them towards repose. But that they were attached to the new 
system, in proportion as they detested the old, and with good 
reason, derived from their own cruel experience, can admit of 
no doubt; if it did, Mr Quin’s reluctant testimony, with all its 
inconsistencies, arising from the unwillingness of the witness, 
would remove that doubt. He does not affect to say, that 
their liking or disliking Ferdinand and his, government is a 
matter of the least uncertainty; on the contrary, he seems to 
admit, that no one class in the community really adhered to 
him (p. #00); and in the concluding passage of his book, al- 
ready quoted, we find him broadly, and with a tone of decision 
wholly foreign to his wonted manner, predicting, that § as soon 
* as the French retire, the tide of liberty will set in again, and 
* break up all their futile and laborious calculations.” What 
is the meaning of all this? What, but that the people of Spain 
are for the constitution; but, whether from want of skill in 
their leaders, or from the effects of corruption, or, to adopt the 
least favourable construction, from weariness in struggling a« 
gainst foreign armies, they have yielded to brute force, and are, 
for the moment, held in subjection by the violence of a crafiy 
and profligate invader. The necessity of maintaining, by his 
armies, the order of things which these alone restored, demon- 
strates how general is the hatred of Ferdinand’s yoke, and how 
ardent the popular feeling for the new and liberal order of 
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things. Whether the constitution of 1812 and 1820 be the 
best for them; whether they are united in preferring it to all 
others; whether many of them may not prefer it, with certain 
modifications, and be disposed to concur in these, when the 
change is left entirely to their own free choice, upon uninter- 
rupted deliberation—are questions of little or no importance ; 
because it is plain, both that a government upon popular and 
even democratic principles, a monarchy in which the people 
exercise a direct and efficient controul over the administration 
of affairs, is the wish of the Spaniards, and also that they are 
determined to let no alterations:in the form actually adopted, 
be dictated to them from abroad, although they may have been 
for a while subdued by external force. We may rely upon the 
unconquerable pertinacity which forms a striking feature in 
their national character, for their persisting in the same deter- 
mined resolution; and the only question is, how long the 
French may be permitted by the rest of Europe to occupy 
Spain, and how long they may find so bootless a possession 
worth the cost and the risk attending it. As soon as they quit 
their hold, the new order of things, in one shape or other, is 
restored ; and, without pretending to great foresight, we may 
venture to predict, that it will not again be put down by a 
French invasion, or endangered by the intrigues of the Spanish 
Bourbons. 

To point out the errors which were committed by the consti- 
tutional government, would now be an easy, but an ungracious 
task. The leading one certainly was, that over-scrupulous ad- 
herence to forms, and dread of strong measures which, pro- 
ceeding from the most amiable motives, and in ordinary times 
forming the test of good qualities in rulers, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely ill adapted to meet the exigencies of a revolutionary 
crisis. ‘The whole body of a nation may be perfectly well dis- 
posed, nay eager to exert themselves for the defence of the 
country, amd yet no individual will stir of himself; each will 
leave the necessary sacrifices to be made by the rest of the com- 
munity; and a certain degree of force must be applied to call 
forth the resources of the State. The difficulty of raising any 
thing like adequate supplies of money was almost insuperable ; 
but all expenditure, save that which the arming and provision- 
ing of the forces required, should have been neglected, and a 
rigorous conscription enforced, to embody men who wished well 
to the cause, and would have fought had they been arrayed, 
but were averse to the fatigues and sufferings of a campaign, if 
the evil could be avoided. The following passages afford me- 
lancholy proofs of want of vigour in every department of the 
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government. The first relates to the difficulty of raising a few 
thousand pounds in Madrid, for the expenses of removing the 
king to Seville. 

‘ It was doubted whether the treasury could obtain sufficient funds 
within the time appointed, to effect this important object. It was 
confidently stated, that in order to procure supplies, the government 
had recourse to proceedings of an extraordinary character: that they 
were obliged to melt down the king’s plate; and that they seized on 
all the deposites of money which were in the hands of the junta of 
“* public credit,” pledging the treasury, of course, in both instances, 
to refund. This was not all. There is a society of sheep-owners 
established in Madrid, whose interests are managed by a committee 
for the general benefit. The flocks are sent every year to pasture in 
Estremadura ; and when the season comes, they are removed to the 
neighbourhood of Segovia and shorn. This society is called the 
Mesta, which literally means a code of regulations for the govern- 
ment of agricultural or pastoral transactions. The Mesta had a de- 
posite with its bankers in Madrid, of about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Minister of the Interior sent an order to the bankers to 
deliver this deposite to officers, whom he named, upon the faith that 
the whole amount, together with the interest, should be repaid. The 
chest in which the money was deposited had three locks, and only 
one of the keys was in Madrid. The minister ordered the officers to 
bring away the chest itself, which accordingly was done. 

« By these and other means, the government succeeded in collect- 
ing a sum sufficient for the expenses of the journey ; and it was fin- 
ally arranged that the king and royal family should leave Madrid at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the 20th, and travel by short stages 
to Seville.’ p. 255, 256. 

The procuring of men and horses went on as badly. 

‘ The last conscription went on in the most torpid manner, and 
out of every fifty of the horses which had been seized for the use of 
the cavalry, forty-five had been found unfit for service. A small 
sum, five or six pounds, was allowed by government for cach horse— 
that is, a treasury order to that amount was given in lieu of money. 
Those who possessed valuable horses removed them, and substituted 
for them broken down defective animals, not worth a dollar, and thus 
a traffic had been carried on in which the government was generally 
the loser. 

‘In Gallicia, the youths called out for the conscription openly re- 
fused to repair to their destinations, and a spirit of insubordination 
to the general mandates of the constitutional authorities prevailed 
there, which the force under Quiroga was quite inadequate to put 
down. Similar, if not greater resistance was experienced by the 
civil and military authorities in the province of Bilboa. In order to 
avoid the conscription, as well as the requisition for horses, the 
people abandoned their houses and ficlds; agriculture was neglected, 
industry paralyzed, and commerce inaetive. The opponents of the 
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Constitution, every where in that province, carried on their exactions 
and combinations in the most public manner, nor had the “ allocu- 
tions,” as they were styled, of the political chief, the least influence: 

‘ Hitherto the province of Asturias had scarcely been heard of 
amidst the agitations of the other parts of Spain. It had been re- 
markable neither for any exhibitions of attachment or resistance to 
the Constitution. By the last accounts, however, from that province, 
it appeared that Oviedo, the capital of the Asturias, had risen against 
the system, and that there were no troops there to support it. 

* Intelligence arrived also stating that Ulman had made himself 
master of Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum of the Romans, and a 
‘most important fortress, as it commands Valencia, and the fruitful 
district 1 in its neighbourhood as far as the Ebro. 

¢ Several of the militia of Madrid, who, in the fervour of their 
enthusiasm, volunteered to escort the king to Seville, had already 
returned. They were fatigued with the marches of the two first 
days, and on the road they found nothing to eat, no beds, no com- 
fort of any sort. Such privations, however common to military life, 
suited but little with the feclings of the homely tradesmen of Madrid, 
who were accustomed to good beds and a sufficiency of diet.’ pp. 
275, 276. 

When the seat of government was transferred to Seville, our 
author removed thither also. His journey is described in a 
lively and entertaining manner; and the various groups he en- 
counters of soldiers guarding the royal family, deputies moving 
singly or in small bodies, and public functionaries repairing to 
their new station, give a peculiar interest to the scene. The 
constant rumours of each place he quits to pursue his route, 
would have peopled the country also with banditti; but he 
never actually saw any, although some robberies appear to 
have been committed upon other travellers, during the same 
period. ‘The reader may desire to see a specimen of this 
journey. 

* We left Madridejos after breakfast, at nine o’clock. Our road 
lay through olive trees and vines for some part of the way. Before 
us Was a sierra, or group of mountains, whose declivitics, as well as 
the plains at their feet, were covered with olives. These trees are 
usually planted in regular lines ; they are short, and shoot forth nu- 
merous branches, which are seldom without leaves, not exactly of a 
prea hue, but rather of a deep slate colour. They can scarce- 

, be said to form picturesque objects, because they are too regular- 
, planted ; but from the richness and general usefulness of their 
produce, they are always agreeable to the eye. Soon after leaving 
Madridejos, we came up with a convoy, consisting of seventy- five 
covered waggons, eight or ten private carriages, calesinas, and other 
vehicles, which joined company for mutual safety. There were with 
them two or three companies of the Madrid local militia, some ef 
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whom appeared sufficiently fatigued ; others were riding on donkies 
and old Rozinantes, which they picked up on the road. After pass- 
ing this convoy, we overtook, at ten o'clock, the Deputies of Cortes, 
and beyond these two regiments of troops and militia, so that alto- 
gether the road from Madridejos, for nearly three leagues, to Puerto 
Lapiche, was quite gay with military and equipages. It would have 
been difficult for so great a number of travellers to obtain provisions 
on the road, but most of them carried with them their own wine, 
meat, and kitchen utensils. Those who travelled in the covered 
waggons slept in them also, and occasionally amused themselves with 
guitars. As for the soldiers, they must have bivouacked, unless 
where they were fortunate enough to obtain a roof to sleep under ; 
and then they may have been well contented with the hard floor for 
a bed, and a knapsack for a pillow. 

‘ We were here at the commencement of the Sierra Morena, the 
scene of that beautiful episode in Don Quixote, which has served as 
the ground-work for the popular drama of the Mountaineers. The 
mountains had not as yet increased to any considerable height; they 
were here rocky and covered with shrubs, though here and there 
they presented patches of green pasture. After taking chocolate 
we proceeded on our way, and soon began to ascend high moun- 
tains, through which we found a superb road. In some places a high 
wall was built up from the bottom of a precipice, to support the road 
which winds along its brow; in others, the rocks on one side have 
been hewn to afford sufficient breadth. The first ascent of these 
mountains is what is called the pass of the Sierra Morena. The 
road winds through lofty rocks, is in some places narrow, and at 
every point so exposed to the neighbouring heights, that a few brave 
guerilla parties might stop the progress of a host of enemies. The 
road every moment ascends ; and as it must traverse the very tops of 
the mountains, it follows as much as possible their natural windings, 
so that one part is in some places, for a considerable length, parallel 
to the other. The ascent is so great, that travellers and carriers, 
whom we had just passed on the lower road, appeared suddenly di- 
vested of half their proper size. It was still the grey of morning, 
and here and there we observed a number of men sitting or sleeping 
around fires made in some recesses of the rocks. A lone and strange 
traveller would have felt no small alarm on encountering these groups 
in such a dangerous place as the Sierra Morena. We soon learned 
from the implements which we saw near them, and the earlier acti- 
vity of some of their companions, that they were employed in repairs 
ing the road for the passage of the king. Where it was rough for a 
carriage they strewed it thickly with clay, and broke down all the 
prominent stoncs which might have given shocks to the royal in- 
valid. 

* As the sun rose we found several groups of men thus employed, 
and met their wives and children riding towards them on donkies 
with provisions for the day. The mother and two children were 
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sometimes crowded on the same donkey, one carrying the basket of 
bread, another a goat skin of wine, and the third for company, or 
haply from fear of staying at home alone. We encountered also in 
these mountains several hundreds of donkies laden with oil, which 
was contained in skins. For these animals there are several by-roads 
not larger than footpaths, which shorten their way in those places 
where the high road takes a circuitous course. As we were ascend- 
ing a height, the postillion having dismounted, the mayoral having 
also left his seat, and both walking behind the diligence, the mules 
suddenly set off at a round trot, and one of the leaders, as if impelled 
by a mischievous purpose, deviated into one of the by-paths above 
mentioned, which descended into a deep and precipitous valley. ‘The 
passengers cried out; and had the mayoral delayed half a minute 
Jonger in running to check the career of the mule, the diligence, 
and every person it contained, must inevitably have been dashed to 
pieces.’ pp. 281-288. 

In no place that he visited, does Mr Quin seem to have 
found less zeal for the constitution than at Seville; indeed, he 
would give us to suppose that the Sevillians had become ad- 
verse to it, after having espoused the cause at first, from disgust 
with the frequent changes of the ministers, and the insolence 
of local superiors, suddenly elevated to power in rapid succes- 
sion. ‘ The early and rational friends of the constitution,’ he 
says, * found fifty petty tyrants where only the influence of one 


* was formerly felt; they accordingly retired from the scene of 


‘ public affairs altogether.’ Here then, if any where, the King 
might have expected a favourable reception among men de- 
scribed as flying ‘ from petty tyrants to the throne.’ Yet here, 
as every where, he was received with the most unequivocal 
marks of dislike. Our author gives a minute account of his 
entry; but the result may be gathered from one sentence. He 
followed the royal cavalcade; and he says, ‘ I never saw any 
* thing more like a funeral procession; no waving of handker- 
‘ chiefs from the fair sex ; no vivas or shouts of any sort from 
‘the men, though the balconies were crowded.’ In every 
part of his book he testifies the dislike entertained of this 
wretched tyrant, although he speaks of him with as little disre- 
spect as possible; and he justly observes in one place, that the 
French government ‘ betrayed a great ignorance of the public 
* feeling in Spain, when they mentioned one word about Fer- 
 dinand,—still more when they designated him as the grand- 
‘son of Henry IV.’ (p. 200.) 

It is but doing justice to Mr Quin to add, that he expresses 
himself with a laudable disapprobation concerning other crown- 
ed heads as well as the Bourbons, though always with some- 
thing of the same cautious reserve. ‘Thus he cites Napoleon’s 
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well known saying, so completely fulfilled by later events, that- 
the two most false and faithless men he had ever known were 
Ferdinand and the Emperor Alexander; and when, upon his 
arrival at Cadiz, he sees the three Russian frigates breaking up 
by the carpenters, he takes occasion to remind us that these 
were sold to the Spanish government for the purpose of con- 
veying troops to South America; but as they were found whol- 
ly unfit to keep the sea, the troops refused to embark, and pro- 
claimed the constitution; and from the Isla the flame spread 
rapidly over Spain. Upon this result of the Russian fraud, 
Mr Quin moralizes in a strain not likely to find open admirers 
at St Petersburg. * Has that constitution cost the Emperor 
‘ Alexander any sleepless nights? Was it compelled him in 
‘any degree to increase his multitudinous army? Will the 
‘ historian of 1900 have to relate, that, with the progress of 
‘light, the free spirit of the Spanish constitution has over- 
* thrown the rule even of the Russian autocrasy, and has sub- 
‘ stituted for it a representative system? In the details of that 
‘event, can the transaction of the three frigates be forgot- 
‘ten?’ (235.) 

We have already given several specimens of Mr Quin’s ta- 
Jent for description. We must add his sketch of the houses 
in the south of Spain. 

* In Seville the houses are mostly built according to the eastern 
fashion, seldom consisting of more than two stories, and constructed 
round the four sides of an open area, which, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, is called the patio. The front door, which is open from 
morning till night, leads to a short entrance, which is very neatly 
paved with brick or polished tiles. From this passage, called the 
zaguan——an Arabic word for a porch, another door, which is gene- 
rally shut, leads to the interior square or patio. This inner door is 
sometimes of oak or mahogany ; but usually it is formed of iron bars, 
arranged often in a light and fanciful style, handsomely painted and 
gilt. Through this door, any one passing in the streets may observe 
the economy of the patio, which is floored with polished tiles, some- 
times planted with shady trees, but more generally decorated with 
vases, in which the most fragrant roses and other flowers are grow- 
ing. Not contented with the number of flower-pots which they ean 
conveniently arrange on the floor of the patio, they have also half- 
flat vases, which are suspended on the walls all round. In this place 
are also sometimes glass cupboards, in which all the riches of the 
house in china ware are set out, and wired cases, where books are 
arranged in the shade. It is quite refreshing to pass from the 
burning streets into one of these nymph-like abodes, where coolness 
and shade are at once to be obtained. In some there are handsome 
fountains, ever yielding pure and cool streamlets; and the tiles are 
kept constantly cool by sprinkling them frequently with water. 
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‘ As yet most of the inhabitants were living above stairs, and the 
rooms on the first story were shut up. Numbers might easily have 
let their lower apartments, but they preferred to keep them for their 
own use, as they would remove down stairs about the latter end of 
May. The communication of the rooms above stairs with cach other 
is usually by an external gallery, which runs all round the square, 
To the edges of this gallery pulleys are attached, by means of which 
a canvas awning may be stretched over the patio in summer.’ pp, 
299, 300. 

He is not always so fortunate. The following account of the 
ceremony of the Ave Maria is not peculiar'to Seville, though 
he gives it as the remains of the § ancient piety of the place.’ 

'It is universal, we believe, in Italy, certainly in the south of 
Italy, as well as of Spain, 

‘ There is a custom in Seville, which is characteristic of the an- 
cient piety of the place. At sunrise a large soft-toned bell is tolled 
from the tower of the cathedral three times, summoning all the in- 
habitants wherever they are, or however occupied, to devote a few 
moments to the performance of a short prayer in honour of the Vir- 
gin, called the * Angelus Domini.’ At the close of evening the 
bell tolls again, and to a foreigner it is curious and not uninteresting 
to observe the sudden and fervent attention which is paid in the 
streets, within and without doors, in the Alameda, on the river, by 
every body high and low, the idler and the labourer, the horseman 
and the pedestrian, infancy and age, to this solemn sound. The 
crowds in the promenade all suddenly stop, and each group repeats 
within its own circle the consoling prayer. The lover suspends his 
compliments, the mistress changes her laughing eyes to a demure 
look, and closes up her fan, the politician breaks off in his argument, 
the young men are abashed in their gay discourse, and take off their 
hats, the carriages are drawn up, and all worldly business and amuse- 
ment are forgotten for about three minutes, till the cheerful tinkling 
of lighter bells announce that the orison is.over.’ p. 332. 

We shall close our extracts from this volume with the ac- 
count of our author's adventures in passing through the l’rench 
army upon his return home from Madrid; premising, that, in 
a situation of some difficulty and delicacy, he appears to have 
conducted himself with exemplary propriety. 

* It was nightfall when I approached Sarracin, where I encoun- 
tered an advanced post of the French army, consisting of about four 
hundred men. The entrance was guarded by sentinels, one of whom 
Jooked into my cabriolet, and asked me if I were alone? Upon my 
answering in the affirmative, they allowed me to pass on. While the 
horses were changing, the Colonel commanding the post presented 
himself to me, and politely requested to see my passport. Upon 
finding that I liad just come from Madrid, he toid me that I was the 
fist who attempted to penetrate through the French lines, but 
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that I might be assured of meeting with no sort of impediment to 
my journey. He asked me “ Whether the Somosierra was fortifi- 
ed?” I answered, “ I believed it was not; but that I had passed it 
during the night, and, of course, could not answer him with ex- 
actness.”” ‘* Did you meet any guerillas ?”—* A few.” ‘ Would 
you have the goodness to tell me whether a report is given in any of 
the Madrid Journals, that the French army is about to return again 
to France ? ”’—‘“ I never read any such report—never heard of it.” 
** Is Madrid for the king ? "—*“ It is impossible for me to say—it 
is certainly less constitutional than it was.” I began to find my- 
self in rather an unpleasant situation, for if I were to be catechised 
in this manner by every French commandant, I should experience 
great delay ; besides, I felt strongly the injustice of this French in- 
vasion, and, as an Englishman, experienced a rising pride which for- 
bade me to answer any more questions. I begged, therefore, that 
he would excuse me; that I was greatly hurried, and requested my 
passport. He gave it me, and at the same time added—* the duke 
of Reggio is at Burgos—he would be delighted to have some con- 
versation with you. Might I request that you would be good 
enough to present yourself to him on your arrival at Burgos, and 
mention that you have been questioned by me ?”—This was going 
too far. Itold him “ that I had answered his questions through 
mere politeness; but that as my government had declared itself 
neutral in this contest, I could not think of complying with his re- 
quest. I was passing through the country, and would have nothing 
to do with either party.” He admitted the propriety of this obser- 
vation, and I drove off. 

‘ I arrived at Burgos at half-past nine at night, and after delivering 
my passport to the proprietor of the hotel, who told me it must 
be vised by the restored government, I had scarcely taken off my 
cloak, when a Spanish adjutant presented himself to me all breath- 
less and said, ‘‘ His Excellency the governor-general of Old Castile 
has seen your passport, and would feel great pleasure in forming 
your acquaintance.” Without bestowing any reflection on the mat- 
ter, it remained on my mind that the duke of Reggio was the per- 
sonage who sent this invitation, and I declined it on the ground 
that I was sitting down to supper and was very much hurried. The 
adjutant, however, returned to the point, and spoke in a strain ap- 
proaching to command. Upon this I positively refused to go, and 
observed that I was an Englishman, and acknowledged no authority 
in the duke of Reggio to compel me to attend his presence. Here 
the adjutant interposed, and said it was not the duke of Reggio who 
wished to see me, but Don Carlos O’Donnel, the governor-general 
of Old Castile, just nominated to that office by the true government. 
I observed that there would be no use in my waiting on the governor 
he mentioned. The object of sending this invitation to me was that 
I might answer questions, and I was resolved to answer none, from 
whatever quarter they might proceed. Upon this the adjutant went 
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away ; and soon after returned with my passport, and requested, in 
a subdued, imploring tone, dyed to the heart with servile hypocrisy, 
that I would tell him something about the king. I said that I really 
knew nothing about the king; but that when I was in Seville, I saw 
him in excellent health. He then added, that the house of the go- 
vernor was just by, and that if I would permit him, he would con- 
duct me toit. A certain curiosity to see Carlos O’Donnel, who has 
been so famous as a factious chieftain, together with the altered tone 
of the adjutant, induced me to comply so far as to present myself. I 
accordingly proceeded a few doors from my hotel, preceded by the 
adjutant and a little boy, with a lantern in his hand. We entered a 
gloomy antiquated house, and, in a large apartment on the first floor, 
I found Carlos O’Donnel. An officer and two or three other per- 
sons were sitting by the fire; the governor was standing near the 
table—an elderly man, with a small sharp countenance, dressed in a 
brown surtout, and distinguished by no peculiar elegance of man- 
ners. My friend the adjutant presented me to him, and he addres- 
sed me in English. ‘* You are English? ”"—*‘ Yes.”—* I have sent 
you your passport, and you are at liberty to continue your journey.” 
He said this half asleep aud awake: the lamp was almost out, as if 
it was going tosleep too. I took advantage of the circumstance to 
apologize if I had detained him from going to bed, and wished him 
good night. The adjutant was surprised that his Excellency the go- 
vernor-general of Old Castile permitted me to go away without at- 
tempting to ask a single question about the king, and tried to renew 
the theme. But my ‘ Good night ” was returned, and I took my 
departure. It was a curious fact, that my passport, which was vised 
by Count Abisbal, as the Constitutional political chief of Madrid, 
should have been examined by his brother at Burgos, as the Royalist 
governor-general of Old Castile. Carlos O’Donnel, however, paid 
so much respect to fraternal feelings as not to sign his name under 
that of his brother. He merely looked at the paper, and when he 
saw his brother's signature, gave it back without one observation. ’ 
pp- 339-342. 

Before concluding our remarks on this book, there is one, 
relating to the periodical press, which we cannot help making. 
It has been observed already, that part at least of his object in 
visiting Spain was apparently to communicate information to a 
respectable newspaper; we know not which, but from the opi- 
nions of Mr Quin, we should presume, a ministerial paper. 
Nothing can more distinctly show the great pains bestowed in 
editing those journals, or at the same time prove more clearly 
the superior class of men into whose hands this important 
branch of the press has of late years fallen. In former times, a 

ntleman of the highly respectable profession to which Mr 
Quin belongs, would not so readily have avowed this circum- 
stance. In the present day, no man, be his station or acquire- 
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ments what they may, has any reason for concealing his con- 
nexion with the public journals—we mean, of course, with 
those which, whatever be the principles they support, are con- 
ducted in the spirit of fair and honest controversy. This is a 
circumstance greatly to be rejoiced at. Whatever tends to 
raise the character of so important a class of literary and poli- 
tical men, materially serves the cause both of letters and of 
good government, and affords the best security for keeping the 
press free from the foul pollution of private slander. ‘They 
who affect (for it can only be an affectation) to contemn the 
public journals, hold light the reputations of their conductors ; 
and we have sometimes heard of senators, and even judges and 
juries, regarding them as of little account. Do they think to 
frown down what’'Mr Windham called ‘ a new power in Eu- 
rope?’ If not, how short-sighted is the policy which would 
teach those who wield so great an instrument to lose their self- 
respect! The question is no longer whether or not newspa- 
pers shall be universally read ; that has been long ago decided ; 
but it is, whether that which every one reads shall come from a 
pure or from a tainted source. And this depends wholly on 
the character of the class in whose hands the periodical press 
is placed. 





Art. IV. Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. By Waxrer SavacE Lanpor, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 750. 
Taylor and Hessey. London, 1824. 


[outs work is as remarkable an instance as we have lately 

met with of the strength and weakness of the human in- 
tellect. It displays cauiieiie originality, learning, acute- 
ness, terseness of style, and force of invective—but it 1s spoiled 
and rendered abortive throughout by an utter want of temper, 
of self-knowledge, and decorum. Mr Landor’s mind is far 
from barren in feeling or in resources; but over the natural, 
and (what might be) the useful growth of these, there every 
where springs up a luxuriant crop of capeten, cogeeamte ex- 
travagance, intolerance, a and most ludicrous arro- 
gance,—like the red and blue flowers in corn, that, however they 
may dazzle the passenger’s eye, choke up the harvest, and 
mock the hopes of the husbandman. We are not ignorant of 
the school to which our author belongs; and could name other 
writers who, in the course of a laborious life, and in produc- 
tions numerous and moana aneine recent and suited to the 
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times, some long and luckily forgotten,—in odes, inscriptions, 
madrigals, epics,—in essays, histories and reviews,—have run 
into as many absurdities, and as many extremes: But never 
did we see, bound up in the same volume, close-packed, and 
pointed with all the significance of style, the same number of 
contradictions, staring one another in the face, and quarrelling 
for the precedence. Mr Landor’s book is a perfect ‘ institute 
and digest’ of inconsistency: it is made up of mere antipathies 
in nature and in reasoning. It is a chef-d’ceuvre of self-opinion 
and self-will, strangling whatever is otherwise sound and ex- 
cellent in principle, defacing whatever is beautiful in style and 
matter. 
If it be true (as has been said) that 
* Great wits to madness nearly are allied, ’ 

we know few writers that have higher or more unequivocal 
pretensions in this way than the author of the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations.’ Would it be believed, that, trampling man- 
fully on all history and tradition, he speaks of Tiberius as a 
man of sentiment, who retired to Capri merely to indulge a ten- 
der melancholy on the death of a beloved wife: and will have it 
that Nero was a most humane, amiable, and deservedly popular 
character—not arguing the points as doubtful or susceptible of 
question, but assuming them, ex passant, as most absolute and 
peremptory conclusions—as if whatever was contrary to com- 
mon sense and common feeling carried conviction on the face 
of it? In the same page he assures us, with the same oracular 
tranquillity, that the conflagration of Rome, and the great fire 
of London, were both wise and voluntary measures, arising 
from the necessity of purifying the cities after sickness, an 
leaving no narrow streets in their centres! and on turning the 
leaf, it is revealed to us, that ‘ there is nothing in Rome, or in 
the world, equal te—the circus in Bath! He spells the words 
foreign and sovereign, * foren’ and * sovran,’ and would go to 
the stake, or send others there, to prove the genuineness of 
these orthographies, which he adopts on the authority of Mil- 
ton; and yet he abuses Buonaparte for being the ape of Anti- 
quity, and talking about Miltiades. He cries up Mr Locke 
as * the most elegant of English prose writers,” for no other 
reason (as we apprehend) than that he has often been consider- 
ed as the least so; and compares Dr Johnson’s style to ‘ that 
article of dress which the French have lately made peace with,’ 
(a pair of pantaloons), ‘ divided into two parts, equal in length, 
breadth, and substance, with a protuberance before and behind.’ 
He pronounces sentence upon the lost works of two ancient 
writers, Democritus and Menander, that the former would be 
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worth all the philosophical remains of antiquity, and the latter 
not be worth having,—precisely because he can know nothing 
about the matter; the will to decide superseding the necessity 
of any positive ground of opinion, and the spirit of contra- 
diction standing 8 in lieu of all other conviction. Boileau, 
according to our critic, had not a particle of sense, wit, or 
taste: Pope, to be sure, was of a different opinion—and we 
take it to be just possible that Boileau would have thought him- 
self indemnified by the homage of the one for the scorn of the 
other! He speaks of Pitt as a poor creature, who did not 
see an inch before him, and of Fox as a charlatan; and says 
modestly in reference to some history he is writing, that he 
trusts * Posterity will not confound him with the San and 
* the Foxes of the age.’ It would be rather too much in his 
own manner perhaps to say, that no one who could write this 
sentence, will ever write a history—but we hazard the con- 
jecture notwithstanding—and leave it to time to decide. He 
announces that Alfieri was the greatest man in Europe, though 
his greatness has not yet been generally acknowledged. This, 
however, is exactly the reason that Mr Landor vouches for it, 
because whether he was so or not, rests solely on his ipse dizit. 
It is a fine thing to be one of the oracles of Fame! With 
equal modesty and candour he declares literary men to be as 
much superior to lords and kings as these last are to the mean- 
est of their vassals. In a dialogue between Prince Maurocor- 
dato and General Colocotroni, ‘he wishes the Greeks to substi- 
tute the bow for the use of fire-arms; and to this experimental 
crotchet, we suspect, he would sacrifice the Greek cause,—or 
any other. He-‘has a hit at Lord Byron, and another at Mr 
Thomas Moore, and a compliment to Lady Morgan. It is 
hard to say which he hates most—the English Government or 
the French people—Buonaparte or the Bourbons. He consi- 
ders Buonaparte as a miracle, only because no man with so 
little talent ever gained such an ascendancy ; and certainly with 
the qualifications our author allows him, he must have dealt 
with the Devil to do what he did; and, as if determined to 
conciliate no party and have all the world against him, he takes 
care to inform the reader at the same time, that in the most re- 
markable English victory in the last fifty years, ‘ the prudence 
‘ and skill of the commander (Wellington) were altogether 
‘ wanting.? He brings it as a proof of Buonaparte’s stupi- 
dity, that * he knew nothing of judicial astrology, which hath 
* certain laws assigned to it, and fancied he could unite it with 
* atheism, as easily as the iron crown with the lilies.” He 
tells us, that * he did his utmost in pursuing this tyrant to death, 
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‘ recommending and insisting on nothing less:’ but that now 
he is dead, ‘ he is sorry for it.’ So hot, indeed, is he on this 
scent, that he is for bringing Louis XIV. to life, in order to 
have him ‘ carted to condign punishment in the Place de Gréve, 
or at Tyburn.’ We cannot understand this coincidence in the 
proposed fate of two persons so different; nor how Mr Landor 
should call ‘the battle of Waterloo the most glorious to the 
* victors since that of Leuctra,’ while he recommends a resort 
to tyrannicide, and points out its objects, to get rid of the le- 
gitimate consequences of that battle; nor why he should strike 
* his marble table with his palm,’ or call his country names— 
* degenerate Albion, ’—‘ recreant slave,’ &c. &c. for not aiding 
* in the cause of freedom in Greece,’ when she has his thanks 
and praise for putting down the principle, at one blow, all over 
the world! Kings and nations, however, do not change like 
whiffling politicians. The one are governed by their prejudices, 
the other by their interests;—Mr Landor and his friends by 
the opinion of the moment, by a fit of the spleen, by the first 
object that stirs their vanity or their resentment. 

The work before us is an edifying example of the spirit of 
Literary Jacobinism,—flying at all game, running a-muck at all 
opinions, and at continual cross-purposes with its own. To 
avoid misconstruction, however, we should add, that we mean by 
this term, that despotism of the mind, which only emancipates 
itself from authority and prejudice, to grow impatient of every 
thing like an appearance of opposition, and to domineer over 
and dictate its sudden, crude, violent, and varying opinions, 
to the rest of the world. This spirit admits neither of equal 
nor superior, follower nor precursor: ‘ it travels in a road 
so narrow where but one goes abreast.’ It claims a mono- 
poly of sense, wit, and wisdom. To agree with it is an im- 
pertinence: to differ from it a crime. It tramples on old pre- 
judices: it is jealous of new pretensions. It seizes with avi- 
dity on all that is startling or obnoxious in opinions, and 
when they are countenanced by any one else, discards them 
as no longer fit for its use. Thus persons of this temper 
affect atheism by way of distinction; and if they can suc 
ceed in bringing it into fashion, become orthodox again, in 
order not to be with the vulgar. Their creed is at the mercy of 
every one who assents to, or who contradicts it. All their am- 
bition, all their endeavour is, to seem wiser than the whole world 
besides. If they are forced to adopt a commonplace, they ex- 
aggerate it into a paradox, by their manner of stating it. So, 
in the * Imaginary Conversations,’ we learn, that ‘ for every 
honest Italian, there are,’ not ten, or a hundred, but ‘ a hundred 
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thousand honest Englishmen.’ They hate whatever falls short 
of, whatever goes beyond, their favourite theories. In the one 
case they hurry on before to get the start of you; in the other, 
they suddenly turn back, to hinder you, and defeat themselves. 
It is not the love of truth, or of mankind, that urges them on— 
but the love of distinction; and they run into every extreme, 
and every folly, in order to indulge their overweening self- 
complacency and affected singularity. 

An inordinate, restless, incorrigible self-love, is the key to 
all their actions and opinions, extravagancies and meannesses, 
servility and arrogance. Whatever sooths and pampers this 
they applaud; whatever wounds or interferes with it they ut- 
terly and vindictively abhor. If an author is read aid ad- 
mired, they decry him; and if he is obscure or forgotten, 
or unintelligible, they extol him to the skies. But if they 
should succeed in bringing him into notice, and fixing him 
in the firmament of fame, they soon find out that there are 
spots in the sun, and draw the cloud of envy over his merits. 
A general is with them a hero, if he is unsuccessful or a trai- 
tor: if he is a conqueror in the cause of liberty, or a martyr 
to it, he is a poltroon. Whatever is doubtful, remote, visionary 
in philosophy, or wild and dangerous in politics, they fasten upon 
eagerly, ‘ recommending and insisting on nothing less ;’—re- 
duce the one to demonstration, the otlier to practice, and they 
turn their backs upon their own most darling schemes, and 
leave them in the lurch immediately. With them every thin 
is in posse, nothing in esse. The reason is, that they would 
have others take all their opinions implicitly from their infal- 
libility: if a thing has grounds or evidence of its own to rest 
upon, so that they are no longer called in like prophets, to 
vouch for its truth, this is a sufficient excuse for them to dis- 
card it, and to look out for new terre incognite to exercise 
their quackery and second-sight upon. So they cry up a pro- 
tegé of their own, that nobody has ever heard of, as a prodigi- 
ous genius, while he does nothing to justify the character they 
give of him, and exists only through the breath of their nostrils; 
—let him come forward in his own person, encouraged by their 
applause, and convince the world that he has something in him, 
and they immediately set to work to prove that he has borrowed 
all his ideas from them,—and is besides a person of bad moral 
character! They are of the church-militant; they pull down, 
but they will not build up, nor let any one else do it. They 
devote themselves to a cause, to a principle while it is in doubt 
or struggling for existence;—let it succeed, and they become 
jealous of it, and revile and hate the man by whom it has risen, 
or by whom it stands, like a triumphal arch over the ruins of 
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barbaric thrones! For any one to do more for a cause than they 
have done, to be more talked of than they are, is a piece of pre- 
sumption not hastily to be forgiven. 

We consider the spirit which we have here attempted to an- 
alyze, as maintained in a state of higher concentration in this work 
than in any other we have for soine time seen. Some of Mr 
Southey’s lucubrations contain pretty good samples of it; but in 
him it is ‘ dashed and brewed’ with other elements. He has 
been to court, is one of a firm, and mixes something of the cant 
of methodism with his effusions. But Mr Landor keeps a pri- 
vate still of his own, where the unrectified spirit remains in its 

' original vigour and purity,—cold indeed, and without the frothy 
effervescence of its first running, but unabated in activity, 
strength and virulence. We have pointed out what we regard 
as the ‘ damning sin’ of this work; and having thus entered 
our protest, and guarded the reader against its mischievous ten- 
dency, we hold ourselves at liberty to extract what amusement 
or instruction we can from it. We are far from wishing to re- 
ey our author as ‘to every good word and work repro- 

ate.’ On the contrary, we think he is naturally prone to what 
is right, but diverted from it by the infirmity we speak of. He 
has often much strength of thought, and vigour and variety of 
style; and we should be mortified, indeed, and deserving of 
mortification, if the petty provocation he has attempted to give 
us, could deter us from iules him that justice. He is excellent, 
whenever excellence is compatible with singularity. It is the 
fault of the school to which he belongs, not that they are blind 
to truth, or indifferent to good—but truth to be welcome must 
be a rare discovery of their own; they only woo her as a youth- 
ful bride; and are too soon satiated with the possession of what 
they desire, out of fickleness, or as the gloss of novelty wears 
off—or sue out a divorce from jealousy, and a dread of rivals in 
the favour of their former mistress | 

This was the reason, whatever might be the pretext, why the 
same set of persons raised such an outcry against Buonaparte, 
and a/one insisted on his assassination, They had no great ob- 
jection to what he was doing—but they could not bear to think 
that he had done more than they had ever dreamt of. While 
they were building castles in the air, he gave law to Europe. 
He carved out with the sword, what they had only traced with 
the pen, ‘ Never,’ says Mr Landor, ¢ had been such good laws 
so well administered over a considerable portion of Europe. 
The services he rendered to society were great, manifold, and 
extensive.’ But these services were hateful in their eyes—be- 


cause he aggrandized himself in performing them. The power 
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he wielded, the situation he occupied, excited their envy, much 
more than the stand he made against the common enemy, their 
— They were ready enough at all times to pull down 
ings, but they hated him worse who trampled, by his own might, 
on their necks—as more rivals to themselves, as running in the 
same race, and going farther in it. Any service, in short, any 
triumph is odious in their eyes, be it over whom, or in favour 
of what it will. Their great idol now is Washington: but this 
is because he acted upon comparatively a narrow theatre, and 
belongs to a people whose greatness is rather prospective than 
resent; and also, because there is something in his mechanical 
Dabits and cold formality that appeases their irritable spleen. 

The Dialogues are thirty-six in number, and on a great va- 
riety of curious and interesting topics. The style of the pe- 
den is sometimes well imitated, without being mimicked ; and 
a good deal of character, and sometimes of humour, is thrown 
into the tone of the different speakers. We give the follow- 
ing, between Roger Ascham and Lady Jane Sun, as one of 
the most pleasing, and as a relief to the severity and harshness 
of our introductory speculation. 

‘ Ascham. Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most aw- 
ful state : thou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. God 
hath willed it so: submitt* in thankfulness. ‘Thy affections are 
rightly placed and well distributed. Love is a secondary passion in 
those who love most, a primary in those who love least. He who is 
inspired by it in a great degree, is inspired by honour in a greater : 
it never reaches its plenitude of growth and perfection, but in the 
most exalted minds.... Alas! alas! 

* Jane. What aileth my virtuous Ascham? what is amiss? why 
do I tremble ? 

* Ascham. I see perils on perils which thou dost not see, although 
thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because 
Love hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth his supposed omnipo- 
tence, but it is because thy tender heart having always leaned affvc- 
tionately upon good, hath felt and known nothing of evil. I once 
persuaded thee to reflect much ; let me now persuade thee to avoid 
the habitude of reflection, to Jay aside books, and to gaze carefully 
and steadfastly on what is under and before thee. 

‘ Jane. I have well bethought me of all my duties: O how exten- 
sive they are! what a goodly and fair inheritance! But tell me, 
wouldst thou command me never more to read Cicero and Epictetus 
and Polybius ? the others I do resign unto thee: they are good for 
the arbour and for the gravel walk: but leave unto me, I beseech 
thee, my friend and father, leave unto me, for my fire-side and for 
my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 











* Onc of Mr Landor’s refinements in spelling. 
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* Ascham. Read them on thy marriage-bed, on thy child-bed, on 
thy death-bed! Thou spotless, undrooping lily, they have fenced 
thee right well! These are the men for men: these are to fashion 
the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God one day shall 
smile upon in thy chaste bosom .... Mind thou thy husband. 

* Jane. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me; I love 
him with the fondest, the most solicitous affection. I pray to the 
Almighty for his goodness and happiness, and do forget, at times, 
unworthy supplicant ! the prayers I should have offered for myself. 
O never fear that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, by dis- 
obedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 

* Ascham. Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous ; but time will harden 
him: time must harden even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, compla- 
cently and indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

‘ Jane. He is contented with me and with home. 

* Ascham. Ah, Jane, Jane! men of high estate grow tired of 
contentedness. 

* Jane. He told me he never liked books unless I read them to 
him. I will read them to him every evening : I will open new worlds 
to him, richer than those discovered by the Spaniard : I will conduct 
him to treasures.... O what treasures!.... On which he may 
sleep in innocence and peace. 

‘ Ascham. Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him, be his faery, his page, his every thing that love and poetry 
have invented; but watch him well, sport with his fancies; turn 
them about like the ringlets round his cheeks ; and if ever he medi- 
tate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his 
thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse. Teach him 
to live unto God and unto thee: and he will discover that women, 
like the plants in woods, derive their softness and tenderness from 
the shade.’ II. 54. 

We must say we think this Dialogue is written con amore. 
It is imbued with the very spirit of some of those old writers, 
where ‘all is conscience and tender heart.’ Mr Landor’s 
over-anxious mind reposes on the innocence of youth and 
beauty, on the simplicity of his subject, on the reverence due 
and willingly paid, because silently exacted, to age and anti- 
quity! Even the quaintness, the abruptness, the wanderings 
and the puerility, are delightful, and happily characteristic. 
While we are in good humour with our author, we will ex- 
tract another conversation of the same period, and distin- 
guished by the same vein of felicitous imitation, in the senti- 
ment of which we also go along with him heart and hand,— 
that between Elizabeth and Burleigh, on the trite subject of 
Spenser’s pension. 

* Elizabeth. 1 advise thee again, Churlish Cecil, how that our Ed- 
mund Spenser, whom thou calledst most uncourteously a whining 
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whelp, hath good and solid reason for his complaint. God's blood! 
shall the lady that tieth my garter and shuffleth the smock over my 
head, or the lord that steddieth my chair’s back while I eat, or the 
other that looketh to my buck-hounds lest they be mangy, be hold- 
en by me in higher esteem and estate than he who hath placed me 
among the bravest of past times, and will as safely and surely set me 
down among the loveliest in the future ? 

‘ Cecil. Your highness must remember he carouseth fully for such 
deserts .... A hundred pounds a year of unclipt monies, and a butt 
of canary wine. * 

‘ Elizabeth. The monies are not enow to sustain a pair of grooms 
and a pair of palfreys, and more wine hath been drunken in my pre- 
sence at a feast. The monies are given to such men, that they may 
not incline nor be obligated to any vile or lowly occupation ; and the 
canary, that they may entertain such promising Wits as court their 
company and converse ; and that in such manner there may be alway 
in our land a succession of these heirs of Fame. He hath written, 
not indeed with his wonted fancifulness, nor in learned and majesti- 
cal language, but in homely and rustic wise, some verses which have 
moved me; and haply the more so, inasmuch as they demonstrate to 
me that his genius hath been dampened by his adversities. Read 
them. 

‘ Cecil. How much is lost when neither heart nor eye 
Rose-winged Desire or fabling Hope deceives ; 
When boyhood with quick throb hath ceased to spy 
The dubious apple in the yellow leaves ; 


* When, springing from the turf where youth reposed, 
We find but deserts in the far-sought shore ; 
When the huge book of Faery-land lies closed, 
And those strong brazen clasps will yield no more. 


‘ * Calculating the prices of provisions, and the increase of taxes, 
the poet-laureate, in the time of Elizabeth, had about four times as 
much as at present; so that Cecil spoke reasonably, Elizabeth 
royally. '—Note by the Author. 

We were unwilling to suppress this hint for the increase ‘of the 
laureate’s salary, considering how worthily the situation is filled at 
present ; and Mr Landor’s recommendation must be peremptory at 
court. We observe that our author’s spelling of the word ‘ lau- 
reate’ is the same as Mr Southey’s. Is the latter indebted to the 
same source for the learned Orientalism of Tdtar for Tartar? What 
a significant age we live in! How many extravagant conclusions and 
false assumptions lurk under that one orthoepy! He who innovates 
in things where custom alone is concerned, must be proof against its 
suggestions in all other cases ; and when reason and fancy come into 
play, must indeed be a law to himself. 
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. © Elizabeth. The said Edmund hath also furnished unto the weaver 
at Arras, John Blaquieres, on my account, a description for some of 
his cunningest wenches to work at, supplied by mine own self, indeed 
as far as the subject-matter goes, but set forth by’ him with figures 
and fancies, and daintily enough bedecked. I could have wished he 
had thereunto joined a fair comparison between Dian. .... no 
matter ..... he might perhaps have fared the better for it... .. 
but poet’s wits, God help them! when did they ever sit close about 
them? Read the poesy, not over-rich, and concluding very awkwardly 
and meanly. 
* Cecil. Where forms the lotus, with its level leaves 

And solid blossoms, many floating isles, 

What heavenly radiance swift-descending cleaves 

The darksome wave! unwonted beauty smiles 


* On‘its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower, 
On every nymph, and twenty sate around.... 
Lo! ‘twas Diana .... from the sultry hour 
Hither she fled, nor fear’d she sight nor sound. 


* Unhappy youth, whom thirst and quiver-reeds 
Drew to these haunts, whom awe forbade to fly, 
Three faithful dogs before him rais’d their heads, 
And watched and wonder’d at that fixed eye. 


‘ Forth sprang his favorite ..... with her arrow-hand 
Too late the Goddess hid what hand may hide, 
Of every nymph and every reed complain’d, 

- And dashed upon the bank the waters wide. 


* On the prone head and sandal’d feet they flew— 
Lo! slender hoofs and branching horns appear ! 
The Jast marred voice not even the favorite knew, 
But bayed and fastened on the upbraiding deer. 


« Far be, chaste Goddess, far from me and mine, 
The stream that tempts thee in the summer noon ! 
Alas, that "vengeance dwells with charms divine... . 

* Elizabeth. Psha! give me the paper: I forwarned thee how it 
ended .... pitifully, pitifully. 

« Cecil. I cannot think otherwise than that the undertaker of 
the aforecited poesy hath choused your Highness; for I have seen 
painted, I know not where, the identically same Dian, with full as 
many nymphs, as he calls them, and more dogs, So small a matter 
as a page of poesy shall never stir my choler, nor twitch my purse- 
string. 

‘ Elizabeth. I have read in Plinius and Mela of a runlet near 
Dodona, which kindled by approximation an unlighted torch, and 
extinguished a lighted one. Now, Cecil, I desire no such a jetty 
to be celebrated as the decoration of my court: in simpler words, 
which your gravity may more easily understand, 1 would not, from 
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the fountain of Honour, give lustre to the dull and ignorant, dead- 
ening and leaving in ‘ cold obstruction’ the lamp of literature and ge- 
nius. I ardently wish my reign to be remembered: if my actions 
were different from what they are, I should as ardently wish it to be 
forgotten. Those.are the worst of suicides, who voluntarily and pre- 
pensely stab or suffocate their fame, when God has commanded them 
to stand up on high for an ensample. We call him parricide who de- 
stroys the author of his existence: tell me, what shall we call him 
who casts forth to the dogs and birds of prey, its most faithful pro- 
pagator and most firm support? The parent gives us few days and 
sorrowful ; the poet many and glorious: the one (supposing him dis- 
creet and kindly) best reproves our faults; the other best remune- 
rates our virtues. A page of poesy is a little matter—be it so—but 
of a truth I do tell thee, Cecil, it shall master full many a bold heart 
that the Spaniard cannot trouble—it shall win to it full many a proud 
and flighty one, that even chivalry and manly comeliness cannot touch. 
I may shake titles and dignities by the dozen from my breakfast- 
board—but I may not save those upon whose heads I shake them 
from rottenness and oblivion. This year they and their sovran dwell 
together, next year they and their beagle. Both have names, but 
names perishable. The keeper of my privy seal is an earl—what 
then? The keeper of my poultry-yard is a Czsar. In honest 
truth, a name given to a man is no better than a skin given to him: 
what is not natively his own, falls off and comes to nothing. I de- 
sire in future to hear no contempt of penmen, unless a depraved 
use of the pen shall have so cramped them, as to incapacitate 
them for the sword and for the council-chamber. If Alexander was 
the Great, what was Aristoteles who made him so? who taught him 
every art and science he knew, except three, those of drinking, of 
blaspheming, and of murdering his bosom-friends. Come along: 
I will bring thee back again nearer home. Thou mightest toss and 
tumble in thy bed many nights, and never eke out the substance of 
a stanza: but Edmund, if per chance I should call upon him for his 
counsel, would give me as wholesome and prudent as any of you. 
We should indemnify such men for the injustice we do unto them in 
not calling them about us, and for the mortification they must suffer 
at seeing their inferiors set before them. Edmund is grave and gen- 
tle,—he complains of Fortune, not of Elizabeth,—of courts, not of 
Cecil. I am resolved, so help me God, he shall have no further 
cause for his repining. Go, convey unto him these twelve silver- 
spoons, with the apostols on them, gloriously gilded; and deliver 
into his hand these twelve large golden pieces, sufficing for the year- 
ly maintenance of another horse and groom ;—besides which, set o- 
pen before him with due revcrence this bible, wherein he may read. 
the mercies of God towards those who waited in patience for his 
blessing ; and this pair of cremisin silken hosen, which thou knowest 
I have worne only thirteen months, taking heed that the heelpiece 
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be put into good and sufficient restauration, at my sole charges, by 
the Italian woman at Charing-Cross.’ I. 91. 

We think that this is very pleasant and brave ‘ fooling,’ and 
that our author has hit off the familiar pedantic tone of the 
Maiden Queen well. The sentiment with which Elizabeth 
seems in the foregoing Dialogue, to regard the Muses as amon 
her Maids of Honour, and the patronage she is ready to extend 
to poets as the most agreeable and permanent class of court- 
chroniclers, must be considered as characteristic of the person 
and the age, and not attributed to the author. His literary fer- 
té is quite in the tone of the present age, nor can he be suspect- 
ed of representing poets as destined to nothing higher than to 
be danglers upon the great.. He has put his opinion on this sub- 
ject beyond a doubt. In a very different style, he makes Salo- 
mon, the Florentine Jew, thus address Alfieri, the tragic 
poet. 

‘ Be contented, Signor Conte, with the glory of our first great 
dramatist, and neglect altogether any inferior one. Why vex and 
torment yourself about the French? They buzz and are troublesome 
while they are swarming; but the master will soon hive them. Js 
the whole nation worth the worst of your tragedies? All the present 
race of them, all the creatures in the world which excite your in- 
dignation, will lie in the grave, while young and old are clapping 
their hands or beating their bosomsat your Bruto Primo. Consider, 
to make one step further, that kings and emperours should, in your 
estimation, be but as grasshoppers and beetles,—let them consume 
a few blades of your clover, without molesting them, without bring- 
ing them to crawl on you and claw you. The difference between 
them and men of genius is almost as great, as between men of ge- 
nius and those higher Intelligences who act in immediate subordi- 
nation to the Almighty. Yes, I assert it, without flattery and with- 
out fear, the Angels are not higher above mortals, than you are a- 
bove the proudest that trample on them.’ 

We think Mr Landor’s friend, the poet-laureate, cannot 
do better than turn this passage into hexameter verse, and pre- 
sent it as his next Birth-day Ode. The author’s dislike of 
the French has here inspired him with a contempt for empe- 
rors and kings, and with an admiration for men of genius. 
He sets out with a fit of the spleen, rises to the sublime, and 
ends in the mock-heroic. We do not soar so high. Without 
pretending to settle the precedence between poets and any high- 
er order of Intelligences, we certainly think they have some- 
thing better to do than to varnish over state-puppets, and hold 
them up to the gaze of posterity. Yet this menial use of their 
talents seems to have been the highest which even persons like 
Elizabeth formerly contemplated in their patronage of them. 
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If Spenser had merely distinguished himself by his flattering 
and fanciful portraits of his royal mistress, we should think no 
more of him now than of ‘ the lady that tied on her garter.’ 
He has entitled himself to our gratitude, by introducing us in- 
to the presence of his mistress, Fancy, the true Faery Queen, 
‘ the fairest princess under sky;’ and showing us the purple 
lights of Love and Beauty reflected in his tremulous page, 
like evening skies in pure and still waters. What is it that the 
poets of aa times have indeed done for us, besides paying 
awkward compliments and writing fulsome dedications to their 
patrons? They spread out a brighter heaven above our heads, 
a softer and a greener earth beneath our feet. They do in 
truth ‘ paint the lily,’ they ‘ throw a perfume on the violet, and 
add another hue unto the rainbow.’ From them the murmur- 
ing stream borrows its thoughtful music; they steep the moun- 
tain’s head in azure, and the nodding grove waves in visionary 
grandeur in their page. Solitude becomes more solitary, si- 
lence eloquent, joy extatic; they lend mings to Hope, and put 
a heart into all things. Poetry hangs its lamp on high, shed- 
ding sweet influence; and not an object in nature is seen, un« 
accompanied by the sound of ‘famous poets’ verse.” They add 
another spring to man’s life, breathe the balm of immortality into 
the soul, and by their aid, a dream and a glory is ever around us. 
Queen Elizabeth ordered Shakespeare to continue Falstaff. He 
has indeed been continued ; for he has come down to us, and is 
living to this day! Otway would have thought it a great thing to 
have had Venice Preserved patronised, and a box taken by a 
dutchess on the night of its first appearance. But is this ‘the spur 
that the clear spirit doth raise?’ Is it for this that we envy him, 
or that so many would have wished like him to live, even though 
doomed as the consequence, like him to die? No, but for the 
sake of those thousand hearts that have melted with Belvidera’s 
sorrows, for those tears that have streamed from bright eyes, 
and that young and old have shed so many thousand times over 
her fate! This is the spur to Fame, this is the boast of letters, 
that they are the medium through which whatever we feel and 
think (that we take most pride and interest in) is imparted and 
lives in the brain, and throbs in the bosoms of a countless mul- 
titude. We breathe the thoughts of others as they breathe 
ours, like common air, in spite of the distance of place, and 
the lapse of time. Mind converses everywhere with mind, and 
we drink of knowledge as of a river. We ourselves (Mr Lan- 
dor will excuse the egotism of the transition) once took shelter 
from ashower of rain ina ruined hovel in the Highlands, where 
we found an old shepherd apparently regardless of the storm 
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and of his flock, reading a number of the Edinburgh Review ! 
Need we own that this little incident inspired us with a feeling 
of almost poetical vanity? ‘From that time the blue and yel- 
low covers seemed to take a tinge from the humid arch, that 
spanned the solitude before us, and our thoughts were com- 
mingled with the elements ! 

The Conversation between Oliver Cromwell and Walter Noble 
on the beheading of Charles I., displays a good deal of the 
blunt knavery of old Nol, and a mixture of honour and honesty 
in the old Roundhead. We here also find some touches that 
illustrate Mr Landor’s political views. Thus Cromwell is made 
to say, ‘ I abominate and-detest kingship ;’—to which Noble an- 
swers—‘ I abominate and detest hangmanship; but in certain 
stages of society, both are necessary. Let them go together, 
we want neither now.’ The same dramatic appreciation of the 
intellect of the speakers, and of the literary tone of the age, 
appears in the E7ghth Conversation, between King James I. and 
Isaac Casaubon ; and in many of the others, whether relating 
to ancient or modern times. The verisimilitude does not arise 
from a studied use of peculiar phrases, or an exaggeration of 
peculiar opinions, but the writer seems to be well versed in the 
productions and characters of the individuals he brings upon 
the stage, and the adaptation takes place unconsciously and 
without any apparent effort. A remarkable instance of this oc- 
curs in the dialogue between Ann Boleyn and Henry VIII., 
into which the rough, boisterous, voluptuous, cruel and yet 
gamesome character of that monarch, whose gross and pam- 
pered selfishness has but one parallel in the British annals, is 
transfused with all the truth and spirit of history—or of the 
Author of Waverley! In the Fourth Dialogue ‘ between Pro- 
fessor Porson and Mr Southey,’ we meet with an assertion 
which we think Mr Landor would hardly have hazarded in the 
lifetime of the former, and to which we cannot assent, even to 
show our candour. * Take up,’ says the Laureate, ‘a poem of 
‘ Wordsworth’s, and read it ; I would rather say, read them all ; 
‘and knowing that a mind like yours must grasp closely what 
* comes within it, I will then appeal to you whether any poet of 
‘ our country, since Shakespear, has exerted a greater variety 
‘ of powers, with less strain and less ostentation.’ Some per- 
sons (we do not know whether the poet himself is of the num- 
ber) have, we understand, compared Mr Wordsworth to Mil- 
ton; but we did not expect ever to see a resemblance suggested 
between him and Shakespeare. If ever two men were the anti- 
podes of each other, they are so; and even this we think is pay- 
ing compliment enough to Mr Wordsworth. We are also of o- 
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pinion, in the very tecth of the dictum of the brother bard, that 
let his other merits be what they may, no English writer of any 
genius has shown Jess variety of powers, with more effort and 
more significance of pretension. Mr Southey, in the Jmagin- 
ary Conversation, goes on to lay before the Professor ‘ an un- 
published and incomplete poem’ of the same author, the Lao- 
damia, and recites it, but only in imagination ; after which some 
ingenious verbal criticisms are made on one or two particular 
passages. This poem has since been published ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that it is a pcem the greater part of which 
might be read aloud in Elysium, and that the spirits of depart- 
ed heroes and sages might gather round and listen to it! It is 
sweet and solemn; and, though there is some poorness in the 
diction, and some indistinctness in the images, it breathes of 
purity and tenderness, in very genuine and lofty measures. 
We have great pleasure in snying this— but we must be permit- 
ted to add, that we are firmly persuaded Mr Wordsworth would 
never have written this classical and manly composition, but for 
those remarks on his former style, for which we have the mis- 
fortune to fall under the lash of Mr Landor’s pen. 

The Ninth Conversation (* Marchese Pallavicint and Walter 
Landor’) contains scandal against the English Government-—— 
Conversation X. (‘General Kleber and some French Qfficers’) 
scandal against the French—Conversation XI. (* Buonaparte 
and the President of the Senate’) scandal against good taste 
and common decency. Let Mr Landor cancel it—let his pub- 
lishers strike their asterisks through it. Itis short, and not 
sweet. These fabulous stories about the expedition into Egypt, 
these low-minded and scurrilous aspersions on Buonaparte, 
which the Tories palmed upon the credulity of their gulls, the 
Jacobin poets, have been long discarded by the inventors, and 
linger only in the pages, rankle only in the hearts of their con- 
verts. We would recommend to Mr Landor, before he writes 
on this subject again, to read over the allegory of his friend 
Spenser, describing Occasion and Furor, and not to be refresh- 
ing his groundless and mischievous resentments every moment 
with a §Cymocles, oh! Iburn!’’ It is byno means a sufficient 
reason to believe a thing that it provokes our anger, or excites 
our disgust; nor is it wise or decorous to bay the moon, and 
then quarrel with the echo of our own voice. Mr Landor keeps 
up a clamour raised by the worst men to answer the worst pur- 
poses, only to persuade himself, if possible, that he has not 
been its dupe. This is the worst of our author’s style—it con- 
tinually explodes and detonates—one cannot read him in secu- 
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rity, for fear of springing a mine, if any of his prejudices are 
touched, or passions roysed. He is made of combustible mate- 
rials—sits a treason, like the Guy Faux of letters, and 
is equally ready to blow up a Legitimate Despot, or pounce upon 
an usurper! Let us turn to Humphrey Hardcastle and Bi- 
shop Burnet,—in which the garrulous, credulous, acute, vul- 
gar, and yet graphic style of the latter, is very pleasingly cari- 
catured. 

‘ Hardcastle. The pleasure I have taken in the narration of your 
Lordship is for the greater part independent of what concerns m 
family. I never knew that my uncle was a poet, and could hardly 
have imagined that he approached near enough to Mr Cowley for 
jealousy or competition. 

‘ Bishop Burnet. Indeed, they who discoursed on such matters 
were of the same opinion, excepting some few, who see nothing be- 
fore them, and every thing behind. These declared that Hum would 
overtop Abraham, if he could only drink rather less, think rather 
more, and feel rather rightlier ; that he had great spunk and spirit, 
and that not a fan was left on a lap when any one sang his airs. 
Poets, like ministers of state, have their parties ; and it is difficult to 
get at truth upon questions not capable of demonstration, nor found- 
ed on matter of fact. To take any trouble about them, is an un- 
wise thing: it is like mounting a wall covered with broken glass : 
you cut your fingers before you reach the top, and you only disco- 
ver at last that it is within a span or two of equal height on both 
sides. Who would have imagined that the youth who was carried 
to his long home the other day, I mean my Lord Rochester’s reput- 
ed child, Mr George Nelly, was for several seasons a great poet ? 
Yet I remember the time when he was so famous an one that he ran 
after Mr Milton up Snow Hill, as the old gentleman was leaning on 
his daughter’s arm, from the Poultry, and treading down the heel of 
his shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, while another poet sprang 
out from a grocer’s shop, clapping his hands, and crying, ‘*‘ Bravely 
done! by Belzebub ! the young cock spurs the blind buzzard gallantly.” 
On some neighbour representing to Mr George the respectable cha- 
ractcr of Mr Milton, and the probability that at some future time 
he might be considered as among our geniuses, and such as would 
reflect a certain portion of credit on his ward, and asking him withal 
why he appeared to him a rogue and a liar, he replied, “ I have 
proofs known to few: I possess a sort of drama by him, entitled Co- 
mus, which was composed for the entertainment of Lord Pembroke, 
who held an appointment under the King; and this very John has 
since changed sides, and written in defence of the Commonwealth.” 
—Mr George began with satirizing his father’s friends, and con- 
founding the better part of them with all the hirelings and nuisances 
of the age, with all the scavengers of lust and all the linkboys of li- 
terature ; with Newgate solicitors, the patrons of adulterers and 
forgers, who, in the long vacation, turn a penny by puffing a ballad, 
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and are promised a shilling in silver, for their own benefit, on crying 
down a religious tract. He soon became reconciled to the latter, 
and they raised him upon their shoulders above the heads of the wit- 
tiest and the wisest. This served a whole winter. Afterwards, 
whenever he wrote a bad poem, he supported his sinking fame by 
some signal act of profligacy—an elegy by a seduction, an heroic 
by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the remark of a learned 
man, that irregularity is no indication of genius, he began to lose 
ground rapidly, when on a sudden he cried out at the Haymarket, 
There is no God! It was then surmised more generally and more 
gravely that there was something in him, and he stood upon his legs 
almost to the last. Say what you will, once whispered a friend of 
mine, there are things in him strong as poison, and original as sin. 
Doubts, however, were entertained by some, on more mature reflec- 
tion, whether he earned all his reputation by that witticism: for 
soon afterwards he declared at the cockpit, that he had purchased a 
large assortment of cutlasses and pistols, and that, as he was prac- 
tising the use of-them from morning to night, it would be imprudent 
in persons who were without them either to laugh or boggle at the 
Dutch vocabulary with which he had enriched our language ... . 
Having had some concern in bringing his reputed father to a sense 
of penitence for his offences, I waited on the youth likewise in a for- 
mer illness, not without hope of leading him ultimately to a better 
way of thinking. I had hesitated too long: I found him far ad- 
vanced in his convalescence. My arguments are not worth repeat- 
ing. He replied thus: “ I change my mistresses as Tom Southern 
his shirt, from economy. I cannot afford to keep few; and I am 
determined not to be forgotten till I am vastly richer. But I assure 
you, Doctor Burnet, for your comfort, that if you imagine I am led 
astray by lasciviousness, as you call it, and lust, you are quite as 
much mistaken as if you called a book of arithmetic a bawdy 
book. I calculate on every kiss I give, modest or immodest, 
on lip or paper. I ask myself one question only—what will it 
bring me?” On my marvelling, and raising up my hands, “ You 
churchmen, ” he added, with a laugh, “ are too hot in all your quar- 
ters for the calm and steddy contemplation of this high mystery.” 
He spake thus loosely, Mr Hardcastle, and I confess, I was dis- 
concerted and took my leave of him. If I gave him any offence at 
all, it could only be when he said, “ J should be sorry to die before I 
have written my life,” and I replied, ‘* Rather say before you have mended 
it. ”—~“* But, doctor,” continued he, ‘ the work [ propose may bring 
me a hundred pounds ;” whereunto I rejoined, “ that which I, young 
gentleman, suggest in preference will be worth much more to you,” 
At last he is removed from among the living: let us hope the best ; 
to wit, that the mercies which have begun with man’s forgetfulness 
will be crowned with God’s forgiveness.’ I. 164. 

In the Conversation between Peter Leopold and the President 
du Paty, there is a good eT curious local information. and 
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sensible remark; but there is too constant a balance kept up 
between the arguments in favour of reform, and the difficulties 
attending it. Our author is one of those cats-cradle reasoners 
who never see a decided advantage in any thing but indecision, 
one of those adepts in political Platonics, who are always in 
love with the theory of what is right, till it comes to be put in 
practice. On the subject of this dialogue, we have but one re- 
mark to repeat, which is, that in such matters to be nominally 
humane is to be practically so—that where there is a disposi- 
tion in governments to lessen the sum of human misery, there 
is the power—and that the spirit of humanity is the great thing 
wanting to society ! 

* We own we like Mr Landor best when he introduces the 
great men of antiquity upon the carpet. He seems then to 
throw aside his narrow and captious prejudices, expands his 
view with the distance of the objects he contemplates, and in- 
fuses a strength, a severity, a fervour and sweetness into his 
style, not unworthy of the admirable models whom he would 
be supposed to imitate. Such in great part is the tone of the 
observations that pass between Demosthenes and Eubulides. 

‘ Eubulides. In your language, O Demosthenes! there is a re- 
semblance to the Ilissus, whose waters, as you must have observed, 
are in most seasons pure and limpid and equable in their course, yet 
abounding in depths, of which when we discern the bottom, we 
wonder that we discern it so clearly: the same river at every storm 
swells into a torrent, without ford or boundary, and is the stronger 
and the more impetuous from resistance. 

‘ Demosthenes. Language is part of a man’s character. 

* Eubulides. It is often artificial. 

* Demosthenes. Often both are so. I spoke not of such language 
as that of Gorgias and Isocrates, and other rhetoricians, but of that 
which belongs to eloquence, of that which enters the heart, however 
closed against it, of that which pierces like the sword of Perseus, 
ef that which carries us away upon its point as easily as Medea her 
children, and holds the world below in the same suspense and terror. 
—I had to form a manner, with great models on one side of me 
and Nature on the other. Had I imitated Plato (the writer then 
most admired) I must have fallen short of his amplitude and digni- 
ty; and his sentences are seldom such as could be admitted into a 
popular harangue. Xenophon is elegant, but unimpassioned, and 
not entirely free, I think, from affectation. Herodotus is the most 
faultless, and perhaps the most excellent of all. What simplicity ! 
what sweetness! what harmony! not to mention his sagacity of in- 
quiry and his accuracy of description: he could not, however, form 
an orator for the times in which we live. Aristoteles and Thucydi- 
des were before me: I trembled lest they should lead me where I 
might raise a recollection of Pericles, whose plainness and concise- 
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ness and gravity they have imitated, not always with success. Lay- 
ing down these qualities as the foundation, I have ventured on more 
solemnity, more passion: I have also been studious to bring the 
powers of action into play, that great instrument in exciting the af- 
fections, which Pericles disdained. He and Jupiter could strike my 
head with their thunderbolts and stand serene and motionless: I 
could not.’ I. 233 
The Dialogue in the second volume between Pericles and 
Sophocles breathes the spirit of patriotism and of antiquity, 
perhaps in a still higher strain, with a bastard allusion, we 
suspect, to recent politics. ‘The Conversations between Aris- 
totle and Callisthenes, and between Lord Chatham and Lord 
Chesterfield, (also in the second volume), contain an admirable 
estimate, equally sound and acute, of the characters of Aristotle 
and Plato. Our critic appears to have studied and to have un- 
derstood these authors well. In our opinion, he rates Cicero 
too high ; we do not mean as to style or oratory, but as a thinker, 
In this respect, there is little memorable, or new, or profound, 
in him; and ‘ he was at best’ (as it has been said) ‘ but an e- 
* legant reporter of the Greek philosophy.’ Neither can we 
agree that his historian, Middleton, is so entirely free from af- 
fectation as our author supposes. It is Lord Chatham who is 
made to pronounce the panegyric upon Locke, as ‘the most 
* elegant of English prose writers,’ which, if our author were 
not a deliberate paradox-monger, might seem an uncivil irony. 
His eulogist does not mend the matter much by his definition 
of elegance, which one would think intended as a test of Lord 
Chesterfield’s politeness. He makes it to consist in a mean 
between too much prolixity and too much conciseness. Now, 
(supposing this to be intended seriously) Mr Locke was cer- 
tainly one of the most circuitous and diffuse of all writers, 
This distinguished person neither excelled in the graces of style, 
according to our author’s singular assertion, nor was he (ac 
cording to the common opinion) the founder of the modern 
system of metaphysical philosophy. ‘The credit of having laid 
the basis of this system, and of having completed the “great 
outline of the plan, is beyond all question due to the philoso- 
pher of Malmesbury. Mr Locke’s real forte was great practi- 
cal good. sense, a determination to look at ev ery question, free 
from prejudice and according to the evidence suggested to him, 
and a patient and persevering doggedness ot understs inding in 
contending with difficulties, ‘and finding out and weighing ar- 
guments of opposite tendency. The most valuable parts of his 
celebrated Essay are those which relate not to the na/wre but 
to the conduct of the understanding; and on that subject, he often 
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eee himself a most sage and judicious adviser. Mr Locke’s 
reatise on Education (with all its defects, and an occasional 
appearance of pedantry), laid the foundation of the modern im- 
provements in that important branch of study; and his book 
upon Government (written in defence of the Revolution of 
1688) remained unimpeached up to the period of the battle of 
Waterloo. The author of the Lssay on Human Understanding 
undoubtedly ranks as the third name in English philosophy, after 
Newton and Bacon; yet perhaps others, as Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Butler, Hume, Hartley, and, even in our own times, Horne 
Tooke, have shown a firmer grasp of mind, as well as greater 
originality and subtlety of invention, in the same field of in- 
quiry. This opinion may, however, be thought by some petu- 
lant and daring, not to say profane; and we may be accused, 
in forming or delivering it, of having encroached unawares on 
the exercise of Mr Landor’s exclusive right of private judgment 
and free inquiry. 

The controversy between the Abbé Delille and our author 
in person, of which Boileau is the leading subject, is an amus- 
ing specimen of verbal criticism. All that it proves however 
is, that this kind of criticism proves nothing but the acuteness 
of the writer, and also that those poets who pique themselves on 
being most exempt from it are the most liable to it. Pope is 
an example among ourselves. Those who are in the habit of 
attending to the smallest things, do not see the farthest before 
them ; and, in polishing and correcting one line, they overlook 
or fall into some fresh mistake in another. The altering and 
retouching, after a lapse of time, or during the probation of 
Horace’s § nine years, ’ is sure to lead to inconsistency and par- 
tial oversights. Mr Landor, in some instances, we imagine, 
confounds humour with blunders, Thus the truism in the line— 

* Que, si sous Adam méme, et loin avant Noé,’ 
we should consider as a mere piece of naiveté, in the manner of 
La Fontaine. We will give up, however, without scruple, 
Boileau’s mock-heroics, as we would some English ones of later 
date. But his satire and his sense we cannot relinquish all at 
once, though he was a Frenchman, and, what is still worse, a 
Frenchman of the age of Louis XIV.! It is hard that a peo- 
ple who arrogate all perfections to themselves should possess 
none; nor can we think that so vast and magnificent a reputa- 
tion as their literature has acquired, could be raised, as Mr L. 
would persuade us, without either art or genius? The Dia- 
logue between Kosciusko and Poniatowski (a subject capable of 
better things) is remarkable for nothing but a mawkish philan- 
thropy, and a problematical defence of General Pichegru for 
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betraying the Republic and leaguing with the Bourbons. We 
have nothing to say to this; but, as our author has dedicated 
one of these volumes to General Mina, will he forgive our 
recommending him to write a third, in order to inscribe it to 
Balasteros ? 

When our literary dramatist attempts common or vulgar 
humour, he fails totally, as in the slang Conversation entitled 
Cavaliere Punto Michino, and Mr Denis Eusebius Talcranagh. 
The interview between David Hume and John Home is another 
failure, at least in so far as relatesto character. The author re- 
presents the latter as a quiet contented parish minister,—the fact 
being, that soon after the publication of his play, he abandoned 
the clerical profession, and went about a fine gentleman, with a 
blue coat and a pigtail. Horne Tooke’s collision with Dr John- 
son produces only some meagre etymologies and orthographical 
pedantry, and a tolerably just and highly pointed character of Ju- 
nius; that between Washington and Franklin only a dull recipe 
for curing the disorders of Ireland. Prince Maurocordato and 
General Colocotroni defend the Greeks, in the Twelfth Conversa- 
tion of the second volume, on very new and learned principles ; 
but as we have no skill in wood craft, nor in flat-bottomed boats, 
we pass it over. The last Conversation (supposed to take place 
between Marcus Tullius Cicero, and his brother Quintus, on 
the night before his death) is full of an eloquent and philosophic 
melancholy, which makes it on the whole our favourite :—that 
between Lopez Banos and Romero Alpuente, we dare be sworn, 
is the author’s; at least it had need, it will be caviare to the 
multitude. Par example. 


* Banos. At length, Alpuente, the saints of the Holy Alliance have 
declared war against us. 

‘ Alpuente. 1 have not heard it until now. 

‘ Banos. They have directed a memorial to the king of France, 
inviting him to take such measures as his Majesty, in his wisdom, 
shall deem convenient, in order to avert the calamities of war, and 
the dangers of discord, from his frontier. 

‘ Alpuente. God forbid that so great a king should fall upon us! 
O Lord, save us from our enemy, who would eat us up quick, so de- 
spitefully and hungrily is he set against us. 

‘ Banos. Read the manifesto,..,.. why do you laugh? Is not 
this a declaration of hostilities ? 

‘ Alpuente. To Spaniards, yes. I laughed at the folly and im- 
pudence of men, who, for the present of a tobacco-box with a 
fool’s head upon it, string together these old peeled pearls of 
diplomatic eloquence, and foist them upon the world as argu- 
ments and truths. Do kings imagine that they can as easily deceive 
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as they can enslave? and that the mind is as much under their 
snaffle, as the body is under their axe and halter? Show me one of 
them, Lopez, who has not violated some promise, who has not 
usurped some territory, who has not oppressed and subjugated some 
neighbour ; then I will believe him, then 1 will obey him, then I will 
acknowledge that those literary heralds who trumpet forth his praises. 
with the newspaper in their hands, are creditable and upright and 
uncorrupted. The courage of Spain delivered these wretches from 
the cane and drumhead of a Corsican. Which of them did not crouch 
before him ? which did not flatter him ? which did not execute his 
orders ? which did not court his protection? which did not solicit 
his favour ? which did not entreat his forbearance? which did not 
implore his pardon ? whichsdid not abandon and betray him ?’ 

*Tis a pretty picture; and did the author suppose, in his 
blindness to the past and to the future, that the august person- 
ages of whom he speaks, after escaping from this state of. ab- 
ject degradation and subjection to that iron scourge, would 
voluntarily submit to be at the beck and nod of every puny pre: 
tender who sets up an authority over them, and undertakes to 
tutor and cashier kings at his discretion ? . But not to interrupt 
the dialogue, which thus continues :— 

* No ties either of blood or of religion, led or restrained these 
neophytes in holiness. And now, forsooth, the calamities of war, 
and the dangers of discord are to be averted, by arming one part of 
our countrymen against the other, by stationing a military force on 
our frontier, for the reception of murderers and traitors and incen- 
diaries, and by pointing the bayonet and cannon in our faces. 
When we smiled at the insults of a beaten enemy, they dictated 
terms and conditions. At last, his most Christian “Majes ty tells his 
army, that the nephew of Henry the fourth shall march against us 
.... with his feather ! 

* Banos. Ah! that weighs more. The French army will march 
over fields which cover French armics, and over which the oldest 
and bravest part of it fled in ignominy and dismay, before our shep- 
herd boys and hunters. What the veterans of Napoleon failed to 
execute, the household of Louis will accomplish. Parisians ! let your 
comic opera-house lie among its ruins ; it cannot be wanted this sea- 
s0n. 

* Alpuente. Shall these battalions which fought so many years 
for freedom, so many for glory, be supplementary bands to bar- 
barians from Caucasus and Imaus? Shall they shed the remainder 
of their blood to destroy a cause, for the maintenance of which they 
offered up its first libation? Time will solve this problem, the most 
momentous in its solution that ever lay before man. If we are con- 
quered, of which at present I have no apprehension, Europe must 
become the theatre of new wars, and be divided into three parts, af- 
terwards into two, and the next gencration will see all her states 
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and provinces the property of one autocrat, and governed by the 
most ignorant and lawless of her nations. * 

* Banos. Never was there a revolution, or material change in 
government, effected with so little blood-hed, so little opposition, so 
little sorrow or disquietude, as ours. Months had passed away, 
years were rolling over us, institutions were consolidating, supersti- 
tion was relaxing, ingratitude and perfidy were as much forgotten by 
us, as our services and sufferings were forgotten by Ferdinand, when 
emissaries, and gold and arms, and FAITH, inciting to discord and 
rebellion, crossed our frontier .... and our fortresses were garnished 
with the bayonets of France, and echoed with the watchwords of the 
Vatican. If Ferdinand had regarded his oath, and had acceded, in 
our sense of the word faith, to the constitution of his country, from 
which there was hardly a dissentient voice among the industrious and 
the unambitious, among the peaceable and the wise, would he have 
eaten one dinner with less appetite, or have embroidered one petti- 
coat with less taste? Would the saints along his chapel-walls have 
smiled upon-him less graciously, or would thy tooth, holy Dominic, 
have left a less pleasurable impression on his lips? His most 
Christian Majesty demands that Ferdinand the seventh may give his 
people those institutions which they can have from him only! Yes, these 
are his expressions, Alpuente,; these the doctrines, for the propaga- 
tion of which our country i8 to be invaded with fire and sword; this 
is government, this is order, this is faith! Ferdinand was at liberty to 
give us his institutions: he gave them: what were they? The in- 
quisition in all,its terrors, absolute and arbitrary sway, scourges and 
processions, monks and missionaries, and a tooth of St Dominic to 
crown them all..... To support the throne that crushes us, and the 
altar that choaks us, march forward the warlike Louis and the preur 
Chateaubriant, known among his friends to be as firm in belief as 
Hobbes, Talleyrand, or Spinoza; and behold them advancing, side 
by side, against the calm opponents of Roman bulls and French 
charts. Although his Majesty be brave as Maximin at a breakfast, 
he will find it easier to eat his sixty-four cutlets than to conquer 
Spain. I doubt whether the same historian shall have to commemo- 
rate both explvits. 

‘ Alpuente. In wars the least guilty are the sufferers. In these, 

"as in every thing, we should contract as much as possible -the circle 
of human misery. The deluded and enslaved should be so far spar- 
ed as is consistent with security: the most atrocious of murdcrers 





* We do not see this question in the same point of view as our 
author. By his leave (as a mere general and speculative question), 
the conquerors become amalgamated with the conquered : barbarisia 
becomes civilized. The claim of tyrants to rule over slaves is the 
only principle that is eternal. These are the only two races, whose 
interests are never reconciled, 
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and incendiaries, the purveyors and hirers of them, should be remov- 
ed at any expense or hazard. If we show little mercy to the robber 
who enters a house by force, and if less ought to be shown to him 
who should enter it in the season of distress and desolation, what 
portion of it ought to be extended towards those who assail every 
house in our country? How much of crime and wretchedness may 
often be averted, how many years of tranquillity may sometimes be 
ensured to the world by one well-chosen example! Is it not better 
than to witness the grief of the virtuous for the virtuous, and the ex- 
tinction of those bright and lofty hopes, for which the best and wis- 
est of every age contended? Where is the man, worthy of the 
name, who would be less affected at the lamentation of one mother 
for her son, slain in defending his country, than at the extermina- 
tion of some six or seven usurpers, commanding or attempting its 
invasion? National safety legitimates every mean employed upon 
it. Criminals have been punished differently in different countries : 
but all enlightened, all honest, all civilised men, must agree who are 
criminals. The Athenians were perhaps as well-informed and intel- 
ligent as the people on lake Ladoga: they knew nothing of the 
knout, I confess ; and no family amongst them boasted a succession 
of assassins, in wives, sons, fathers, and husbands: but he who en- 
dangered or injured his country was condemned to the draught of 
hemlock! They could punish the offence in another manner: if 
any nation cannot, shall that nation therefore leave it unpunished ? 
And shall the guiltiest of men enjoy impunity, from a consideration 
of modes and means? Justice is not to be neglected, because what 
is preferable is unattainable. A house-breaker is condemned to 
die, a city-breaker is celebrated by an inscription over the gate. 
The murder of thousands, soon perpetrated and past, is not the 
greatest mischief he does: it is followed by the baseness of millions, 
deepening for ages. Every virtuous man in the universe is a mem- 
ber of that grand Amphictyonic council, which should pass sentence 
on the too powerful, and provide that it be duly executed. It is 
just, and it is necessary, that those who pertinaciously insist on so 
unnatural a state of society, should suffer by the shock things make 
in recovering their equipoise.’ II. 269. 

We have given this tirade, not with any view to comment 
on the sentiments it conveys, but to justify what we have said 
of the outrageous spirit that so frequently breaks out in the 
present work, and that might reasonably ‘ condemn the author 
* to the draught of hellebore.’ We believe the attempt to re- 
vive the exploded doctrine of tyrannicide is peculiar to the-re- 
formed Jacobins. We remember a long and well-timed article 
in the Frrenp, some years ago, on this subject; nor do the 
strong allusions to the same remedy, in a salchodion journal, 
form an exception to this remark, at a time when a renegado 
from the same school directed its attacks upon the Corsican 
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hero. These modern monks and literary jesuits, who would 
fain set up their own fanatic notions against law and reason, 
and dictate equally to legitimate kings and revolutionary 
usurpers, find fault with Napoleon for having thrown his 
sword into the scale of opinion; and now, finding the want 
of it, sooner than be baulked of their fancy, would (as far 
as we can understand their meaning) substitute the dagger. 
We cannot applaud their expedients; nor sympathize with 
that ‘ final hope’ which seems ‘ flat despair.’ If these prag- 
matical persons could have every thing their own way—if they 
could confer power and take away the abuse of it—if they 
could put down tyrants with the sword, and give the law to 
conquerors with the pen—we should not despair of seeing 
some good result from this new theocracy. The worst we 
could fear would be from their fickleness, rashness, and incon- 
siderate thirst for novelty; but they would not, by their ill- 
timed servility and gratuitous a help to bring down the 
iron hand of power upon us, or enclose us in the dungeons of 
prejudice and superstition! As it is, they have contrived to 
throw open the flood-gates of despotism—* to shut exceeds 
* their power:’ they have got rid of one tyrant, to establish 
the principle in perpetuity, and to root out the very name of 
Freedom. Those of them who are sincere, who are not bribed 
to silence by places and pensions obtained by their momentary 
complaisance and seeming inconsistency, speak out, and are 
sorry for the part they have taken, now that it is too late. 
They strike ‘ the marble table with their palm ’—they call 
their country recreant and base—they invoke the shade of 
Leonidas—they apostrophize the spirit of Bolivar—they polish 
their style like a steel breastplate—they point their sentences 
like daggers against the bloated apathy of ceameny ther 
publish satires on the constitution, and print libels on depart- 
ed ministers in asterisks—they invent new modes of warfare, 
and recommend new modes of extermination against despots ; 
—and, in return for all this, the Holy Allies ; at them, 
their credulity, their rage, their helplessness, and disappoint- 
ment. There was one man whom they did not laugh at, but 
whom they feared and hated; and they persuaded Mr Landor 
and others that what they feared and hated above all other 
things, was out of love to Liberty and Humanity ! 

Mr Landor has interspersed some pieces of poetry through 
these volumes. His muse still retains her implicit and inex- 
tricable style. The author, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
published a poem under the title of Gesrr, in Latin and Eng- 
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lish, and equally unintelligible in both, but of which we have 
heard two lines quoted by “his admirers. 

‘ Pleas’d they remember their august abodes, 

And murmur as the ocean murmurs there. 

This relates to the sound which sea-shells make if placed 
close to the ear, and is beautiful and mystic, like something 
composed in a dream. His tragedy of Count Julian we have 
not seen. 





Art. V. A History of the British Empire, from the Accession 
of Charles I. to the Restoration ; with an Introduction, trac- 
ing the progress of Society, and of the Constitution, from the 
feudal Times to the opening of the History ; and including a 
particular Examination of Mr Hume's Statements relative to 
the Character of the English Government. By Grorce 
Bropiz, Esq. Advocate. 4 vols. 8yo. Edinburgh, Bell & 
Bradfute. London, Longman & Co. 1822. 


rps is the work of a resolute, learned, and industrious 

Whig ;—and forms, we think, the most valuable contri- 
bution to the constitutional history of our country that has ap- 
peared since the commencement of our labours. It is not par- 
ticularly well written; nor digested, in all places, in the most 
lucid order; and, on some of the nicer questions of prudence 
or principle, the author is not perhaps entitled to the praise of 
uniform moderation or absolute impartiality. Yet the work is 
by no means passionate or declamatory; but grave, conscien- 
tious, and argumentative ;—while nothing can be more exem- 
plary than the zeal and diligence with ‘which the author has 
addressed himself to the task he hag undertaken—nor any 
thing better than the gencral spirit of his performance. He 
proceeds on the principle of taking no fact on the credit of any 
recent historian without the strictest examination of his au- 
thorities, and admitting no questionable opinion, without the 
freest and most fearless discussion of the grounds on which it 
rests. In this way he has traced up almost all the leading 
statements of the history to their original sources; and thus 
not only secured for his own narrative the best and most au- 
thentic evidence that could in any way be obtained, but made 
innumerable corrections on the accounts of less scrupulous 
writers, and detected an incredible multitude of errors and 
misrepresentations in the most material and least suspected 
parts of their productions. 
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The author upon whom he has chiefly exercised this whole- 
some but severe discipline, it will readily be supposed, is Hume 
—to whose history of the same period the work before us may 
indeed be regarded as a professed answer or antidote—and 
who is here convicted of so many inaccuracies and partial 
statements, that we really think his credit among historians, for 
correctness of assertion, will soon be nearly as low as it has 
long been with theologians for orthodoxy of belief. It is this, 
indeed, we do not scruple to confess, that gives the work its 
chief value in our eyes—for, though an exact and trust-worthy 
history of the memorable period it embraces, must have been at 
all times of great interest and importance, we cannot help feel- 
ing that the greatest good it can do at present would be to coun- 
teract the many bad effects which the unlucky, though in many 
respects well merited, popularity of Mr Hume’s work has had 
on the public mind. The true source of practical Toryism, or, 
in other words, of personal servility to the Government, is no 
doubt self-interest, or a strong desire for unearned emoluments 
and undeserved distinctions—but the great support of specula- 
tive servility and sincere ‘Tory opinions—to which we are liberal 
cman to allow an actual existence, has of late years been 
found chiefly in Hume’s history:—and we have really very 
little doubt that both the prejudices which infect the f few genu- 
ine Tories of the present day, and the apologies by which the 
crowds who care nothing either for prejudice or principle, are 
enabled to make a plausible defence for their conduct, may 
be justly ascribed to the impression which the artful colouring 
and delusive reasonings of that book have made on public o- 
pinion—an impression which the excellence of the writing, the 
acuteness of the observations, and the apparent fairness of the 
deductions, have all tended powerfully to confirm. We are 
aware that to many practical politici ans it may appear fantastic 
and even ridiculous to ascribe such effects to a book—and e- 
specially to a book in four quarto volumes, published near seven~ 
ty years ago: But when it is considered how universally, and at 
how early an age, it has been read, especially during the latter 
half of that period—how pleasant it is to read, and how easy 
to understand and remember—how much clearer, in short, and 
concise and comprehensive it is than any other history of e- 
qual extent—how reasonable and sagacious are the greatest 
part of the observations it contains—and how plausible the 
most erroneous of its conclusions,—nay even how just, upon 
the premises of fact which it assumes, while so very few of its 
readers can be supposed to have either leisure or inclination 
to inquire into the truth of these assumptions,—our readers 
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will cease perhaps to wonder at the influence we have ven- 
tured to ascribe to it, and acknowledge that principles which 
fall in with so many of the baser parts of our nature, may be 
promoted almost as much by artful apologies as by present and 
actual temptation. But, however this may be, the errors of 
the most popular of our historians, as to the true origin and 
character of English liberty, are certainly of importance 
enough to give interest to any work which pretends to expose 
or correct them—and in the account we are now to give of 
Mr Brodie, we shall regard him accordingly chiefly as the 
censor of Mr Hume. 

Let us begin, however, by doing justice to that admirable 
writer and most excellent man. He was, in his own person, of 
the most independent character; and utterly incapable of the 
mercenary subserviency for which his doctrines have furnished 
so many with an apology: and indeed, when he first pub- 
lished, these doctrines were not the best passports to promo- 
tion. He was also, we believe, on the whole, a sincere in- 
quirer after truth, and thought his opinions substantially just ; 
—though he could scarcely fail to be aware that he had not 
sought very curiously for facts and arguments that might make 
— them, and had given them the advantage not only 
of an artful and attractive statement, but of some exaggera- 
tion and some suppression of the evidence. In what circum- 
stances his Tory partialities originated, it would perhaps be 
idle now to inquire. He had early in life conceived an an- 
tipathy to the Calvinistic divines, and his temperament led him 
at all times to regard, with disgust and derision, that religious 
enthusiasm or bigotry with which the spirit of English freedom 
was, in his opinion, inseparably associated. His intellect was 
also, perhaps, too active and original to submit, with sufficient 
patience, to the preparatory toils and long suspended judgment 
of an historian; and led him to form premature conclusions 
and precipitate theories, which it then became the pride of his 
ingenuity to justify. His personal character, too, which, though 
eminently kind and cheerful, was remarkably averse from all 
sorts of enthusiasm or strong emotion, and even somewhat indo- 
lent and timid, naturally disposed him rather to submit quietly 
to established authority than to question or withstand it; while 
the vanity of giving to the world a new view of the history and 
progress of the English Constitution, held out an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to exaggerate and overstate all those points 
on which he wished to prove that the common opinions had 
been erroneous. 

The least of these considerations, we fear, would be sufficient 
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to account for all the partiality and infidelity with which we 
think this eminent writer chargeable. Impartiality, or even to- 
lerable fairness of statement, is a far rarer and more difficult 
virtue than is commonly imagined. We see every day, that 
the existence of the slightest controversy, an inclination towards 
the most paltry theory, makes the most honest and candid indi- 
viduals incapable of seeing what is before them, or describing 
truly what they see. In the account of a chemical experiment, 
an anatomical operation, or a geological survey, no man ac- 
quainted with the history of these sciences, peaceful and tran- 
quilizing as they appear, will place much reliance on the state- 
ment of the most honourable and conscientious persons, if tiey 
are known advocates of a theory, or parties to a dispute, the me- 
rits of which may be affected by the result; and every body, at 
any rate, takes it for granted, that the facts would be differently 
represented by an observer of opposite inclinatiqns. In ques- 
tions of religion and politics, however, these disturbing forces 
must obviously act with still greater power,—and in the his- 
tory of our own country, and especially in that mode of writ- 
ing history of which Mr Hume is the great example, their in- 
fluence may fairly be calculated to be at its maximum. For his 
sake, as well as for that of the subject, we must be indulged, on 
this last point, with a few words of explanation. 

History may plainly be composed on two separate plans. 
According to the first and most simple, it should contain little 
more than a clear statement of facts, arranged in a lucid order, 
and interspersed perhaps with a few moral reflections on the 
most striking occurrences—giving all the accounts of the mat- 
ter where good authorities differ, and only rejecting such as 
are manifestly absurd and incredible,—but being in substance 
and reality nothing more or other than a@ narrative, and pre- 
tending to no higher qualities than fidelity and perspicuity. 
The other plan is far more comprehensive and ambitious—pro- 
fessing not only to make a selection of the facts most worthy to 
be recorded, by abridging some and dwelling at length on 
others, but also to pass an authoritative judgment on the wisdom 
or folly, the merit or demerit, of all the acts and actors -with 
which it is conversant—to trace memorable events back to 
their causes, and forward to their consequences—to furnish, in 
short, not only a true account of the facts as they occurred, but 
a satisfactory theory of their connexion and mutual dependency, 
and thus to teach far more of their true character and value 
than was probably known to those who produced them. Now, 
it is quite true, that this last sort of history requires far greater 
talents, and is, when suitably executed, not only infinitely more 
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interesting, but greatly more instructive than the simple story 
of the chroniclers. In the later : ves of the world indeed, 
when records have accumulated, oa affairs become compli- 
cated, some such concentrated and digested views of its past 
experience become almost indispensable ; as few ordinary read- 
ers could be expected to labour through a mass of indigested 
annals—and still fewer to separate and connect what was va- 
luable and important, or to deduce from them those great 
lessons of policy or morality, of which they are the most au- 
thentic teachers. In the course of time, therefore, more philo- 
sophical, discriminating, and concise histories naturally take 
the place of the diffuse compilations of their predecessors : and, 
for the great proportion of readers, Sismondi extinguishes 
Muratori and his followers in Italy, and Hume puts out Hol- 
linshed and Speed and Eachard in England. 
But however superior in dignity and attraction this way 
of writing history may appear, it is obvious that it is at- 
tended with infinitely greater hazards, both to the writer 
and the reader; and affords scope and temptation to all 
kinds of erroneous impressions. When the business of the 
historian is no longer merely to make his readers acquainted 
with the facts he has ascertained, as they really occurred in 
past time, but also to furnish him with the « opinions and moral 
impressions to which they should give rise, it is plain that he 
has it in his power, in most cases, to give any colour his own 
prejudices and passions may suggest, to every delicate or im- 
portant transaction he reco rds; and thus to dictate to posteri- 
ty, with almost absolute authority, the sentiments they should 
entertain of their ancestors. Even if. his partialities are not 
strorg enough to suborn his integrity, they will generally be 
sufficient not merely to direct or misguide his elequence, but 
substantially to distort his representations of the truth. He 
will not only lend all the colours of his style to enhance the 
merits, and palliate the crimes of his favourites, and to agera- 
vate those of their opperents, but he will slur and ab ridge i in 
his narrative the facts whieh it gives him pain to record, while 
he expatiates with graphic and circumstantial accuracy on those 
which seem to lend a triumph to his peculiar opinions. He will, 
perhaps unconscicusly, be careless and negligent in investi- 
gating the details which tend to discredit the thec ries to which 
he is partial, and collect with malicious industry all the scat- 
tered intimations which seem to support them. In this way he 
will often give what are truly exceptions to the general rule, 
as illustrations of its actual tendency; or represent the whole 
scanty facts which the most anxious research could discover in 
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favour of his conclusions, as instances taken carelessly and at 
random from an immense multitude of still stronger examples. 
Above all, when he comes to describe and estimate the views and 
motives by which, at any critical period, the different parties in 
the State were actuated, he will not only bring prominently for- 
ward the prejudices or follies by which the wisdom or virtue of 
one side were alloyed, while all these debasing elements are kept 
out of sight in his representation of the other—but will lend to 
his favourites all the finer views and plausible apologies which 
his own ingenuity and-the improved sagacity of his age can sug- 

est for persons in their situation, without the least evidence of 
their having been actually entertained by those to whom they are 
ascribed; while their adversaries are left without addition or 
assistance to any crude and improvident exposition of their rea~ 
sons which they may have happened to put on record. * 





* Mr Hume’s summaries of the conflicting views of different parties 
at particular eras, have been deservedly admired for the singular 
clearness, brevity, and plausibility with which they are composed :— 
But, in reality, they belong rather to conjectural than to authentic 
History ; and any one who looks into contemporary documents will 
be surprised to find how very small a portion of what is there im- 
puted to the actors of the time had actually occurred to them, and 
how little of what they truly maintained is there recorded in their be- 
half. The object of the author being chiefly to give his readers a 
clear idea of the scenes he described, he seems to have thought that 
the conduct of the actors would be best understood by ascribing to 
them the views and motives, which, upon reflection, appeared to him- 
self most natural in their situation. In this way, he has often made 
all parties appear more reasonable than they truly were ; and given pro- 
bability and consistency to events, which, as they actually occurred, 
were not a little inconceivable. But in so doing, he has undoubtedly 
violated the truth of history—and exposed himself to the influence of 
the most delusive partialities. Such a hypothetical integration of the 
opinions likely to prevail in any particular circumstances, seems at 
all times to have been a favourite exercise of his ingenuity. Very 
early in life, for example, he composed four Essays, to which he 
gave the names of the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Platonist, and the 
Sceptic—and prefixed to them the following very characteristic 
notice. ‘ The intention of these Essays is not so much to explain 
‘ accurately the sentiments of the antient sects of philosophy, as to 
‘ deliver the sentiments of sects which naturally form themselves in the 
‘ world, and entertain different ideas of human life and of happiness. 
‘ I have given each of them the name of the philosophical sect to 
‘ which it bears the greatest affinity.” These very words, we think, 
might be applied, with very little variation, to most of the summaries 
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Such are a few of the obvious temptations to partiality, and 
even to abuse, in the composition of that more exalted and am- 
bitious sort of history which an advanced period of civilization 
requires; and, as Mr Hume’s work must be allowed to have 
combined, in an eminent degree, many of the excellencies and 
attractions of that species of writing, so it is not to be wondered 
at, though very much to be lamented, that it has also afforded 
a most conspicuous example of its dangers and defects. For, 
not to leave the matter on the ambiguous footing of insinuation, 
we mean distinctly to assert, that there is not one of the forms 
of partiality to which we have just been referring, of which he 
does not afford habitually the strongest examples. It is, if pos- 
sible, still more unfortunate, however, that while the temptations 
to give false impressions are thus seductive and abundant, the task 
of correction and exposition should be so peculiarly difficult and 
ungrateful. A clear flowing and elegant narrative, interspersed 
with lively sarcasms, brilliant explanations, and artful remarks, 
is easily followed, readily remembered, and willingly believed— 
while the business of pointing out exaggerations, detecting in- 
accuracies, and supplying omissions, has always a heavy and 
cumbrous effect, and not only carries with it an air of petty 
cavilling and unreasonable austerity, but, in truth, can rarely 
be made intelligible to those who have not the precise tenor of 
the faithless story in their recollection, without so much re- 
sumption and repetition as deservedly to incur the reproach of 
tediousness and inelegance. When a work, therefore, like Mr 
Hume’s, has once got possession of the public, it is wonderful 
to observe with what slowness and difficulty the proofs of its in- 
accuracy are received ; and when the natural partiality with which 
we cling to early impressions, and recur to clear and elegant 
delineations, is reinforced by the seductions of self-interest and 
the applauses of a prevailing party, it may easily be conceived 
how unprosperous his task is likely to be who brings forward 
detached and laborious truths, to destroy the symmetry we had 
admired, and discredit the pretexts under which we were will- 
ing to yield to temptation. The cause of Truth and Liberty, 
however, is sure to triumph in the end; and their advocates 
may console themselves with the reflection, that they are al- 
ways making more progress than they appear to do. The 
misrepresentations of Hume are every day more known and 
admitted; and the unostentatious labours of his correctors 
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have already shaken the very foundations of his authority with 
all intelligent readers. Professor Millar has done much to 
counteract the effect of his errors as to the earlier part of our 
history, and Mr Laing still more as to that portion of it which 
relates to the administration of the Stuarts in Scotland. Bisho 
Hurd, in the frst edition of his ‘ Dialogues on the English 
Constitution’—for the latter are pitifully altered—has made a 
— appeal against the partial statements and unconstitu- 
tional prejudices of this author. Dr Birch, in a very exact 
and elaborate treatise, has completely discredited his account 
of Glamorgan’s transactions in Ireland—and Dr Towers, in a 
valuable tract published by him in 1778, has brought together 
many new proofs of his extraordinary misrepresentations. A 

reat deal, however, was left to Mr Brodie; and as he has done 
his work with great vigour and perseverance, the result, we 
have no doubt, though not perhaps immediately conspicuous, 
will be strong and decisive. The truths here brought so for- 
cibly into view will sink imperceptibly but deeply into the 
minds of the public ; and—though their triumph will not pro- 
bably be complete till some eloquent and philosophical writer 
shall arise, to recast the whole rude materials that have been 
collected, and supersede ail our present histories by one more 
exact, comprehensive and emphatic—there can be no doubt that 
account is now taken of the value of these materials, and a 
proportionate deduction made from the credit against which 
they are placed. 

t may now fairly be said, we think, to be the main scope 
and object of Mr Hume’s history to show, that the English 
government, before the accession of the Stuarts, was an arbi- 
trary and absolute monarchy ; and that, though the Barons, in 
rude feudal times, asserted a barbarous and rebellious sort of 
independence, the body of the people had as little notion of li- 
berty as in Turkey, or any of the Asiatic despotisms—that at 
this era the people encroached on the settled prerogative of the 
sovereign, and not the sovereign on the liberties of the peo- 
ple—that this new and audacious questioning of authority a- 
rose neither from any sense of actual oppression, nor any spe~ 
culative ideas of fitness and justice, but from the fermentation 
of religious zeal and bigotry, by which the whole proceedings 
of the pretended patriots were actuated, and their notions de- 
based—that the sovereigns, and especially the unfortunate 
Charles, made, though with natural reluctance, all reasonable 
concessions, and having, with perfect good faith, divested 
themselves of the power to do mischief, were trampled upon 
by the usurping Commons, = overwhelmed, with all the 
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known principles of order and authority, under the ruins of 
the monarchy and old constitution of the country,—from which 
they were at last r2vived, with the universal assent of the na- 
tion, at the Restoration, though again cast down, with less 
violence, by the same great agent of 1 religious antipathy, at the 
Revolution. 

Now, Mr Brodie holds the very teverse of this to be the 
true state of the fact. The English government, he maintains, 
was founded on principles of liberty from the time of the Sax- 
ons; and, though assimilated to the feudal kingdoms of the 
Continent at the period of the Conquest, was fortunately en- 
abled, by its insular situation, to escape the subjugation which 
the establishment of standing armies soon after “imposed on 
its neighbours. He proves ~ accordingly, by the citation of 
numerous authorities, that the government of England was 
always spoken of, both by native and foreign authors, as 
clearly distinguished from those of the Continent by its 
greater freedom, and the higher rights of its people; and 
shows, that both these objects were provided for by various 
anxious statutes, long before the accession of the ‘house of 
Tudor. The wars of York and Lancaster, by breaking the 
power of the greater Barons, had the double effect of strength- 
ening the Crown by their suppression, and leading to the ‘for- 
mation of Burghs and free associations among the lower people, 
whose vocation of private war was now in a great measure de- 
stroyed—and who were therefore driven both on the pursuits of 
industry and the independent assertion of their rights, by this 
revolution in the state of society. The Commons, theretore, 
grew into consideration precisely as the Barons declined; and 
succeeded naturally to the benefit of those limitations on the 
royal power, which the latter had established chiefly with a 
view to themselves. 

The suppression of religious houses under Henry VIII. 
operated substantially in the same manner; and though the 
temper of that prince, and the wealth he had thus acquired, 


‘enabled him to venture on stretches of power unknown to 
chis predecessors, there are the plainest indications both of a 


spirit of resistance in the Parliament, and of an independent 
supremacy in the law, that marks the true character of the 


-Government as a limited, and not an absolute monarchy. The 


reign of Mary was that of a bigotted and vindictive faction— 
and that of Elizabeth, as to the true character of which Mr 
Hume has indulged in the greatest exaggerations, was that of 
a Sovereign deservedly popular for her wise administration, 
and naturally looked upon with peculiar veneration and indul- 
gence, as the great stay of the Protestant cause in Christen- 
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dom. These advantages armed her with more power than 
belonged, in ordinary circumstances, to the crown she inhe- 
rited—while the alarms excited by the machinations of Mary 
of Scotland ‘and her adherents, and by the threatened invasion 
from Spain, tempted and almost justified her in occasionally 
using it in a way which, in other times, would have been more 
impatiently endured. Mr Brodie however maintains, and we 
think upon conclusive evidence, that, in spite of some arbitrary 
proceedings, the reign of Elizabeth was, on the whole, the 
reign of a constitutional sovereign; and afforded no warrant, in 
its general tenor, for those broad and systematic assumptions 
by which the succeeding monarchs endeavoured to establish 
for themselves an arbitrary and truly unlimited power. He 
alleges, therefore, and sets himself deliberately to prove, that 
the Stuarts originated and first proclaimed those tyrannical 
pretensions by which the whole spirit of the constitution was 
innovated and debased, and acted, or attempted to act, system~ 
atically and habitually upon maxims of government that had 
never been asserted before—turning occasional acts of power, 
on which their predecessors had ventured on great emergen- 
cies, into the habitual rule of their conduct—and not only 
claiming prerogatives beyond the warrant of any former pre- 
cedent, but denying rights to their people, and privileges to 
their Parliaments, that had never been questioned in any pre- 
ceding reign. He conceives, therefore, that the Commons 
were perfectly justified in insisting on the redress of those 
grievances, and the recognition of those rights, as conditions 
precedent to their granting any supplies; and that the conse- 
quent discontinuance of Parliaments and levying of money 
without their sanction, were as much without apology from the 
circumstances, as they were in themselves against all law and pre- 
cedent. He farther maintains, and we think on strong grounds, 
that the conduct of Charles was throughout so faithless and in- 
sincere as entirely to justify the distrust which the Parliament 
showed of him, and to render necessary those extraordinary 
restrictions on which they ultimately insisted, and by the rejec- 
tion of which the appeal to arms became unavoidable. The 
blame of the war, therefore, he lays wholly on the king; and 
contends that it was, in fact, a war waged by him on his people 
for the purpose of reestablishing his tyranny—and not a rebel- 
lion of subjects resolved, at all events, to cast off the trammels 
of monarchy. He justifies the Parliament accordingly, not 
only in all their belligerent measures, but in their proceedings 
against the king; and, looking favourably on the Commonwealth, 
reprobates the inconsiderate servility of the Restoration, and the 
poor vindictiveness with which it was followed up. 
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For our own parts, we are inclined to mediate between these 
opposite representations. Though we think Mr Brodie quite 
right in considering the English Government as greatly more 
free than those of the Continental kingdoms, we cannot but ad- 
mit to Mr Hume, both that the checks upon royal power were 
in its early periods brought very irregularly into action, and 
that the influence of the Commons House of Parliament was 
very small, and the interests of the great body it represented 
very subordinate, in the original scheme of the constitution ; 
and though we think it quite correct to assert, that when, 
from the increase of wealth and industry, they acquired more 
consideration, they proceeded legitimately in building upon 
those foundations of independence which the feudal Barons had 
laid for themselves, it is difficult to deny that this assertion of 
rights in the Third Estate was substantially a novelty in the 
government, and directed in many respects to new ends and 
objects ;—although it should never be forgotten, that from 
the earliest periods, the protection of personal liberty, and 
the exclusive power of imposing taxations, had been jealous- 
ly asserted by the Parliament for the benefit of all classes of 
the population. These, too, constitute undoubtedly the great 
securities and indications of political freedom ; and though the 
civil expenses of the sovereign were in a great measure defray- 
ed by his hereditary property, and the charges of war greatly 
diminished by the feudal services he could require, it is certain 
that these checks did at all times operate as an effectual limita- 
tion of his power, though greatly strengthened by the changes 
that took place on the general pacification of society. The 
Barons imposed ¢heir restrictions rather with their arms than 
their purses—and controlled the sovereign, not so much by 
withholding money, as by refusing to furnish men,—or plainly 
intimating that they would employ them if necessary to com- 
pel the concessions they required. When this untractable 
feudal army was dissolved, and with it the habitual threat and 
dangers of rebellion, the necessity of obtaining pecuniary sup- 
plies became of course more urgent and imperative, and the 
right of withholding them infinitely more valuable, and more 
likely to be used. 

In like manner, we think it must be admitted to Mr Hume, 
that the pretensions of the Commons were at this time brought 
forward with more confidence and precision, and advanced 
with more systematic steadiness, than at any former period 
—and that we now find the idea of public liberty for the first 
time embodied in clear definitions, and asserted upon broad 
argumentative principles. But if this could at any time have 
been regarded as an usurpation or encroachment, and was 
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not plainly to be referred to the greater intelligence of the 
age, it ought at all events to be remarked, that there is room 
for a lies observation, and to a much greater extent, as 
to the principles of arbitrary power; and that the advocates of 
servility undeniably took the lead and set the example in this 
mutual provocation to the assertion of extreme opinions. It 
was in the reign of James chiefly, and in a particular manner 
in the acknowledged writings of that monarch himself, that the. 
first solemn and precise claim of absolute authority was made 
in behalf of an English sovereign, and a naked and elaborate 
exposition attempted of the duty of passive obedience on the 
part of his subjects. ‘That these doctrines should have called 
forth contradictions and denials, and led the way to the angry 
assertion of opposite opinions, was of course unavoidable; and 
if extravagant notions were ultimately maintained, upon either 
side, in the course of a controversy that could not well be alto- 
gether impartial or dispassionate, the chief blame should cer- 
tainly rest on those who first gave the challenge, and courted 
that appeal to theory and first principles, which is often as 
hazardous in politics as it is beneficial in the abstract sciences. 
The truth is, however, that to a certain extent this had 
become unavoidable—not only because the age had become 
more speculative and intelligent, but because the increasing 
numbers and wealth in the body of the nation, together with 
the decay of the great nobility and the dilapidation of the 
royal demesnes, had deranged the old balance of the constitu- 
tion ; and brought on a crisis which could not possibly be ma- 
naged without a thorough examination of those reasons upon 
which the pretensions of the conflicting parties were rested. 
But though the controversy itself was perhaps unavoidable, it 
is impossible to forget that the excesses by which it was so 
fatally embittered, all originated with that party by whom it 
had been first provoked. The cruel imprisonments, fines, 
pilloryings, brandings and cuttings of ears, by ‘vhich the au- 
thors of offensive writings were punished in this season of con- 
tention, not only began with the government, but were never re- 
torted to any thing like the same extent, even after their exasper- 
ated adversaries had succeeded to the possession of power. 
The question of practical aggression is substantially resolved 
by that of the aggression of principle and pretensions—since 
the one was merely carrying into effect what the other autho- 
rized or commanded. Nor is it less idle to take a distinction 
between aggression by actual force, or menace of force, and 
aggression by the exercise of prerogative, or of legislative au- 
thority. If the last was justifiable, so of course was the for- 
mer; and one was an obvious and unavoidable consequence of 
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ao in the other. If the Parliament was guilty of re- 
ellion when they voted an army to support their pretensions, 
they were no less guilty when they set forth those pretensions 
in their votes and resolutions—and if the blame of the war is 
to be laid on the king, it must be, not for raising his standard 
at Nottingham, but for insisting on those powers for the reco- 
very of which it was lifted. ‘The true beginning of the con- 
test was when the king dissolved his first parliament for refus- 
ing to grant a supply till they obtained a redress of grievances ; 
and war, we have always been of opinion, was substantially pro- 
claimed, when he announced, on calling his second, that if they 
were not more liberal than their predecessors, he would have 
recourse to other counsels, raise a revenue by his own authority, 
and govern for the future without their assistance. When these 
threats were afterwards carried into execution—when mem- 
bers were ordered into arrest for their speeches in parliament 
—when parliament itself was again dissolved, money extorted 
by forced loans, monopolies and ship-money, and commissions 
issued to fine and imprison those who resisted these exactions ; 
we hold it to be quite plain that the constitution was violently 
invaded on the part of the sovereign, and that force might 
have been justifiably employed to restore it. 

It seems impossible, therefore, to deny that the first aggres- 
sion, in every sense of the word, was on the part of the crown— 
and, indeed, Mr Hume has himself distinctly admitted, that 
up to the period of which we have been speaking, the Commons 
had done nothing which they were not clearly entitled to do by 
the law and constitution of the country, while the king had 
proceeded on the precedent of a few irregular acts of authority, 
in the face of the most clear and express enactments. He rests 
his allegations, therefore, of the reasonableness of the king’s 
conduct and the aggression of the Commons, on the conces- 
sions which he subsequently made, and the extravagant nature 
of the demands that were notwithstanding pressed upon him. 
The liberties of the people, he says, were sufficiently secured 
by the Petition of Right and the bill for triennial parliaments ; 
and when the Commons afterwards insisted on his giving up to 
Parliament, though for a limited time, the appointment of mi- 
litary officers and privy councillors; this, he maintains, was such 
an unprovoked invasion of the very principle of monarchicai 
government as made all farther concession impossible, and 
threw upon those who made it the whole blame of the hostili- 
ties to which it inevitably led. Nothing, however, we con- 
ceive, can be more glaringly partial and even absurd than such 
a determination. ‘The historian should have remembered that 
he had himself recorded, that when the king dissolved his se- 
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cond parliament, ‘it was not improbable that if he had pos- 
sessed any Military force on which he could rely, he would 
at once have taken off the mask, and governed without any 
regard to parliamentary privileges: But his army was new 
levied, ill paid, and nowise superior to the militia, who were 
in a great measure under the influence of the county gentle- 
men.’ For these reasons, and these alone, the sovereign is 
represented as continuing to wear the mask—and postponing the 
war which, it is thus admitted, he was disposed to wage for the 
maintenance or recovery of his prerogatives. He did, to be sure, 
afterwards pass the petition of right, but confessedly with the 
rreatest possible reluctance, and it is equally certain that he vio- 
fated it in almost every article within a few years after its enact- 
ment. He restored monopolies, increased the tonnage and pound- 
age—extorted loans, arrested members for their speeches in Par- 
liament—and studiously and anxiously appointed to the lieute- 
nancy of counties, and to other military commands, only such 
men as were implicitly devoted to his cause. ‘The discontents 
in Scotland and Ireland had enabled him to increase and im- 
prove his forces—and left him, after their pacification, in pos- 
session of a very formidable army. It was in this situation and 
those dispositions, and when, as the eloquent historian observes, 
‘ he had begun to speak in a firmer tone, and to retort the ac- 
* cusations of the Commons,’ that the proposition for vesting 
in Parliament the substantial controul of the militia was brought 
forward, which is here represented by Mr Hume as an unpro- 
veked attack on the monarchy, and a far more inexcusable 
breach of the constitution, than all that had been charged on 
the Sovereign. It was a strong, certainly, and extraordinary 
measure. But the disorders of the time were not to be met by 
common remedies—and, so far from having been the immediate 
cause of the war, we are fully persuaded, both that the conces- 
sion might have saved all the horrors of that unnatural contest, 
and that the assumption of this power by the Parliament rather 
retarded than accelerated the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties. The king was evidently preparing for war—and, being 
completely deserted in both Houses, had indeed no other means 
of contention—and, after his retreat to York, was obviously 
employed in extending his military resources—nor do we be- 
lieve that any intelligent reader of his history can now doubt 
that, if he had been allowed to settle the militia on his own 
plan, he would in a very short time have employed it against 
the Parliament—and thus not only precipitated, but rendered 
still more sanguinary and protracted, a struggle that could, 
after all, have but one result. 

We differ from Mr Brodie as to many of the measures of 
the Parliament during the war—as to the necessity of the king’s 
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death—and the merits of the Commonwealth and the Long Par- 
liament. But we differ still more from Mr Hume as to most 
of these matters—and especially as to the triumph and satisfac- 
tion with which he speaks of that unqualified and unconditional 
Restoration by which all the fruits of this costly experiment 
were thrown away, and the necessity of a new contest created. 
We have altogether as little sympathy with his continual lean- 
ing to the side of the royalists, after the contention was begun 
—his plain wishes for their success, and almost ludicrous uneasi- 
ness at being obliged to record their defeats. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there might be as to the merits of the contro- 
versy before it went to the arbitriment of force, we really do 
not understand how any candid man can doubt that, after it 
had come to that extremity, the liberties and the peace of the 
country could only be secured by the success of the Parliament. 
Even after that success, by which the rights of the people were 
necessarily established—the principle and foundation of the mo- 
narchy might still have been saved by large and timely conces- 
sions:—shorn indeed of its splendour, and deprived for a time of 
some of its most salutary powers, but still sound at the root, and 
capable of blossoming forth anew when the season of tem- 
pest was over. By the success of the royalists, on the other 
hand, liberty was disheartened for ages—if not extinguished for 
ever—for even Mr Hume himself could not believe that, if 
Charles had been triumphant in the field, he would ever again 
have allowed a free parliament to assemble, or left himself un- 
provided with a devoted army to control and put down all 
popular resistance: And time, which must have allayed the 
republican fervour, would only have added strength to the sys- 
tem of oppression: For authority has such a tendency to grow 
and expand itself, that the most limited monarchy requires con- 
stant watching and exertion, to prevent it from becoming ty- 
rannical; while the excesses of liberty speedily correct them- 
selves, and are in no danger of becoming perpetual. 

We should now proceed to the details of Mr Brodie’s argu- 
ments and corrections. But, before leaving Mr Hume to his 
castigation, we must be allowed to make one observation upon 
that eloquent writer’s inconsistencies, and another on his rage 
for sentiian all the measures of the patriots to religious bigotry 
and insane enthusiasm. 

The first, we think, is really curious. The History of Mr 
Hume is the most acute work of one of the most acute men 
that ever existed. It is carefully, and even artfully composed, 
and was several times revised and corrected with the greatest 
pains and diligence—and yet we will venture to say, that it 
contains more irreconcileable opinions, and indeed more con- 
tradictory representations and sentiments, than are to be found 
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in any historical work in existence. That its general tendency 
and spirit is what we have already attempted to describe, 
cannot, we suppose, be denied-—but the author seems not to 
have had courage to keep up systematically to the same point 
--and has made so many remarks and admissions directly at 
variance with his favourite doctrines, as to have furnished, al- 
most out of his own mouth, conclusive proof of their unsound- 
ness. The key to all this inconsistency and wavering is to be 
found, we think, partly in a reluctant deference to the liberal 
maxims established at the Revolution, which could not, in his 
day, be decently or even safely impugned; and partly in some 
uncertainty or change of purpose which seems to have come 
over him in the course of the composition. At the time this 
history was written, the Whigs, it should be remembered, were 
still the predominant party in the State—and it was not allow- 
able directly to question any of their principles, which had been 
solemnly sanctioned at the settlement of 1688. Nor did the 
author, we imagine, design at first indirectly to discredit or 
contest them. His original design, we are persuaded, was by 
no means so bold or lofty—and aimed et no more than an apo- 
logy for the erroneous and unjustifiable conduct of the Stuarts. 
Admitting that their pretensions were: utterly unjust, and that 
the principles of liberty had been ha»ypily established in os 
of them, he seems to have thought t’nat sufficient allowance had 
not been made for the difficulties of their situation—the preju- 
dices incident to their state—the novelty of the circumstances 
in which they were placed—and the provocations they succes- 
sively received; and that, without at all depreciating the benefits 
that had been derived from ‘heir expulsion, an explanation 
might be given of their cond'act and that of their adherents, 
both more favourable to them, and more consistent with the 
truth of history and the ordinary principles of human nature, 
than had hitherto been offered. The design we think was 
fair, and certainly neither unreasonable nor ungenerous—and 
a great, and perhaps the best part of the work, is dedi- 
cated with sufficient correctness to its execution. As he 
went on, however, the avithor seems to have been intoxicat- 
ed with his success; and without entirely renouncing the 
style of an apologist, to have assumed the feelings and a- 
dopted the character of a defender and eulogist—proceedin 

from excuses to justification—mixing up recrimination wit 

defence, and presuming at last to question, by plain implica- 
tion, the value of that liberty, and the merit of that patriotism, 
for which he was every now and then professing in set terms 
the most profound veneration. Thus his whole history of the 
Stuarts is composed on a double and discordant tone. Mild, 
but very distinct censures of the king are interchanged with pa- 
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thetic exaggerations of the harshness with which he was treated 
—spendid encomiums on the genius and virtues of the patriots, 
are followed up by the most contemptuous representations of 
their virulence, fanaticism, and vulgarity—acknowledgments of 
the strict legality of their proceedings, are balanced by broad 
assertions of their invasions of the constitution—and tributes to 
the inestimable value of parliamentary privilege and popular 
rights, neutralized by remarl:s on the superior despatch and 
authority which belongs to an executive and irresponsible ma- 
gistrate, 

It would be idle to think of exhibiting in this place, any 
part of the proofs which every page almost affords of these 
assertions. ‘To make their meaning clear, however, we shall 
mention one or two instances which have happened to catch 
our eyes in turning over the volume before us. ‘Thus, after 
saying of the leaders of opposition in Charles’s first parlia- 
ment, that ‘ these generous Patriots, animated with a warm 
‘ regard to liberty, saw with regret an unbounded power 
* exercised by the crown, and resolved to seize the oppor- 
‘ tunity which the king’s necessities afforded them, of reduc- 
‘ ing the prerogative within reasonable compass;’ and ad- 
ding, ‘ that to grant or refuse supplies was the undoubted pri- 
* vilege of the Commons ;’ he chuses to represent their refusal 
to grant more than two sabsidies till they had been heard on 
the national grievances, as § a cruel mockery of the sovereign, 
‘ and a proceeding unprecedented in an English Parliament ;’ 
and shortly after, stigmatizes the very persons of whom he had 
spoken in the terms we have now cited, as ambitious fanatics, who 
advocated ‘ furious measures,’ nd ‘ under colour of redressing 
* grievances, which, during this short reign, could not have 
¢ been very numerous, proposed to control every part of the 
§ government which displeased them.’ 

Of Hampden, he says, in an elaborate character, in itself 
neither very generous nor very consistent, ‘ Then was dis- 
‘ played the mighty ambition of Hampden, taught disguise, 
* not moderation, by former restraint; supported by courage, 
‘ conducted by prudence, embellished by modesty; but whe- 
§ ther founded in a love of power ar zeal for liberty, is still, 
* from his untimely end, left doubtfal and uncertain.’ Now, 
if ambition means any thing, and especially a mighty, dis- 
guised and immoderate ambition, it must mean, we should 
think, a love of power;—but, while such an ambition is as- 
sumed as the undoubted basis and denominator of the cha- 
racter, it is admitted to be uncertain whether a love of power 
had any thing to do with it! But the eloquent writer does 
not startle even at greater inconsistencies than this, when the 
object is to lower the character of an anti-royalist. This illus- 
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trious person had at one time resolved, it seems, along with Pym 
and Cromwell, ‘ to abandon his native country and fly to the 
* other extremity of the globe, ’—and then, he who could be ac- 
tuated only by mighty ambition—founded either in a love of 
power or a Zeal for liberty, is eagerly degraded into a crazy 
fanatic, who had no other object but ¢ to enjoy lectures and dis- 
* courses of any length or form that might please him !’ 

In the same reckless spirit of flagrant inconsistency, or rather 
perhaps we should say, of alternate candour a partiality, 
he first represents the people of England at the commence- 
ment of the war in these glowing colours. ‘ Never was 
there a people less corrupted by vice, and more actuated 
by principle, than the English at this period. Never were 
there individuals who possessed more capacity, more courage, 
more disinterested zeal. To determine his conduct in the ap- 
proaching contest, every man hearkened with avidity to ¢he rea- 
sous proposed on both sides.’ But, both before and after, while 
we meet with perpetual and unvarying praise of the gallantry 
and generous loyalty of those who adhered to the king, we find 
nothing but invectives and sarcasms upon the furious bigotry, 
the base hypocrisy, and low arts of popularity by which their 
opponents are said to have been actuated. In like manner, he 
first says of Laud, that though not exactly a Papist, ‘ the ge- 
* nius of his religion was the same with that of the Romish, and 
* that not only the puritans believed the church of England to 
* be relapsing fast into that superstition, but the court of Rome 
* itself entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this island, 
* and twice offered him privately a Cardinal’s hat,’ which he 
declined with great civility; and then, when he comes to the 
account of his trial, does not scruple to say, that ‘ the ground- 
* tess charge of popery, though belied by his whole conduct, was 
* continually urged against him.’ In the same spirit, when he 
comes to the agitating scene of the king’s trial and condemna- 
tion, he first represents it in these words as a ro. of the 
most awful grandeur and sublimity. ‘ The pomp and dignity, 
‘ the ceremony of this transaction, corresponded to the greatest 
‘conception that is suggested in the annals of human kind ! 
‘ The delegates of a great people sitting in judgment on their 
* supreme magistrate, and trying him for his misgovernment and 
‘ breach of trust!’ This, it must be confessed, is, at least, lofty 
and liberal enough; and would satisfy, we should imagine, the am- 
bition of a professed regicide. But by and by, all this theatri- 
cal pomp is conjured away, and this magnificent temple of Jus- 
tice converted into a den of paltry and contemptible assassins. 
Instead of his Judges being really the delegates of a great na- 
tion, we find even the Parliament by whom they were appoint- 
ed dwindled into ‘a diminutive assembly, no longer deserving 
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¢ that honourable name, ’ and disavowed by the body of the na- 
tion ; while they themselves are called ¢ hypocritical parricides, 
¢ who, by sanctified pretences, had long disguised their treasons,’ 
and now consummated § the height of all iniquity and fanatical 
* extravagance.’ 

It is needless, however, to multiply instances of what is so 
conspicuous in every part of the work; and we shall conclude 
this slight and passing notice of those glaring inconsistencies, 
which have hitherto been too little insisted on, by merely ob- 
serving, that while he repeatedly, and with much ieitiacle, 
maintains, that ‘ the king's assent to the petition of right pro- 
* duced such a chatige in the government, as was almost equiva- 
* lent to a revolution,’ he has himself cited it at length, as if to 
show, that it is in every one clause a mere re-enactment of former 
statutes of the greatest notoriety and undisputed authority !— 
while he seems to have forgotten that Clarendon has himself 
been compelled to admit, that ‘ it was of no prejudice to the 
¢ Crown ’—so rash and open to refutation are some of the most 
confident and fundamental of his assertions ! 

With regard again to fanaticism, even the few extracts we 
have now casually made may show with what exaggerated 
eagerness he refers to this as the moving spring of all the great 
transactions he records. It is the perpetual theme indeed of his 
derision and inyective—of contemptuous ridicule and bitter 
abuse. An insane horror of Popery—a ludicrous antipathy to 
certain vestments and ceremonials of worship, are everywhere 
represented by him as the true causes of that pretended zeal 
for liberty which was the source of so many disorders ; and all 
the resources of his pen are employed to darken and degrade 
the characters of the parliamentary leaders by the imputation of 
these vulgar and sishRokenbiicel progeesdlties, Now, though 
it may sound very liberal and reasonable at the present day to 
speak of Popery and Protestantism as mere varied forms of 
the same holy faith, and to smile at the intolerant zeal with 
which the external symbols of each were mutually rejected, it 
was otherwise, and reasonably otherwise, in the times to which 
Mr Hume would transfer these sentiments ; and it is in truth as 
illiberal as it is absurd to judge the statesmen of that day by the 
feelings ofours. This very insignificant distinction of Papist and 
Protestant had, in point of fact, covered Europe with blood and 
crime for upwards of a century. This now innoxious Popery was 
then not only inseparably connected with the principles of politi- 
cal despotism, byt had been the cause of themost sanguinary wars, 
the most inhuman persecutions—the most atrocious massacres, 
It had produced the eve of St Bartholomew and the massacres 
in the Netherlands and Switzerland—the wars of the League, of 
} landers, and of Holland. In England itself, and sv lately as Queen 
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Mary’s time, it had lighted up the fires of Smithficld—in 
Elizabeth’s it had produced various rebellions and alarms, and 
fitted out the Spanish Armada ; and in James’s it had occasion 
ed the gunpowder treason, and various other plots and disor- 
ders. It was in those circumstances, with a war of extermina- 
tion waging against the Huguenots in France—with a bigotted 
princess of that family married to the uxorious King of Eng- 
land—with the Primate more than half a Catholic—with a re- 
sident nuncio from the Pope,—and under a Prince who, after 
reluctantly enacting laws against the Papists, raised an uncon- 
stitutional revenue by dispensing with their execution—who 
chose many of his chief counsellors from men of that per- 
suasion—and towards the end of his reign actually treated secret- 
ly with the court of Rome and other bigotted Catholic powers for 
supplies of men and arins to beat down by force the Protestant 
fanaticism and Protestant liberties of his people —it is with refe- 
rence to these times, and to these recent and pending transactions 
that Mr Hume thinks fit to hold up as altogether ludicrous and 
contemptible those ‘eternal complaints against Popery,’ and 
that ‘suspicion of a Popish faction about the person of the 
‘ king,’ to which he perpetually directs the attention of his 
readers as the mainspring of all the discontent and seditions he 
commemorates. Religious zeal formed, no doubt, one of the 
great agents in the important events of that age—and in 
the acrimonious controversies to which it gave rise, a spirit of 
intolerance was unquestionably generated, and importance at- 
tached to matters, that in a more tranquil state of men’s minds 
would have been considered as insignificant: But nothing, we 
conceive, can be more uncandid and absurd than to represent 
the nation as on this account incapable ef any other impulse, 
and actuated by a mere delirium of fanaticism, which supersed- 
ed the use of reason in those under its influence. The truth is, 
that in spite of the existence of a good deal of bigotry—and.a 
good deal of cant and hypocrisy, there never was an era in the 
history of the world where the leaders of a popular body were 
so little the dupes of their own passions or those of their fol- 
lowers—where the spirit of reformation was so uniformly tem- 
pered by respect to precedent and authority, or where sober 
judgment and patient research were so largely blended with 
rational zeal and individual genius and courage. 

The most interesting part, perhaps, of Mr Brodie’s book, is 
the volume which contains his Introduction; which is dedi- 
cated to an examination of Mr Hume’s Theory of the English 
Constitution, as it existed before the accession of the Stuarts; 
and in a particular manner of the doctrines contained in his 
three memorable Appendixes to the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, in which he attempts to show, that up to that pe- 
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riod the government was substantially arbitrary, and ‘ bore in- 
deed a considerable resemblance to that of Turkey.’ These 
extraordinary chapters are here subjected to a very minute dis- 
section; and the statements and authorities they contain sifted 
and canvassed with such effectual severity, as entirely to change 
the character of the picture they present; and, as we think, to- 
tally to discredit the theory of the author. It is impossible for 
us, of course, to give more than a slight abstract of some of 
the points of correction—and these we must select, fully as 
much with a view to their admitting of abridgment, as of their 
absolute importance. 

One of the most fundamental and popular of Mr Hume’s 
positions, is, that the English up to the time of the Stuarts, 
were not aware of enjoying any political advantages over their 
Continental neighbours, and always speak of their govern- 
ment as an absolute monarchy; and in a note, where we 
commonly find his most deliberate and important opinions, 
he takes occasion to state, that in some of the King’s Decla~ 
rations—which, though acknowledged by Clarendon, he er- 
roneously ascribes to Falkland—* is to be found the first 
* regular definition of the constitution according to our pre- 
* sent ideas of it, that occurs in any English composition—at 
* least any published by authority. The three species of go- 
© vernment, Monarchical, Aristocratical, and Democratical, are 
* there plainly distinguished; and the English Government is 
* expressly said to be none of them pure, but all of them mix- 
*ed and tempered together. This style no former king of 
‘ England could have used—and no subject been permitted to 
* use,’ &c. And in another note to the same volume, he says 
expressly, ‘ I have not met with any English writer of that age 
‘ who speaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abso- 
© lute one, where the people had many privileges—which is no 
* contradiction; for in all European monarchies the people 
* have privileges.’ 

Now, this we must be permitted to say, is a most extra- 
ordinary proposition,—and it is difficult to believe that it 
could have been made in good faith by a person of Mr 
Hume’s intelligence. It is refuted by the tenor of the Great 
Charter and its history, and in an especial manner by the 
celebrated treatise of Jortescue, (who was Chancellor under 
Henry VI.), De Laudibus Legum Angliz, and by his other 
tractate on the difference between Regal, and [egal and Po- 
‘litical administration—both which not only attracted great 
notice soon after their publication, but were repeatedly printed 
in English translations in the reign of Elizabeth herself—the 
scope of both being expressly to show the singular felicity which 
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England enjoyed by being subject to @ mized or limited, not to 
a pure or absolute monarchy; and to point out the great practi- 
cal advantage her people possessed over those of France, int 
consequence of this difference in the governments. Dr Ponet, 
who was successively bishop of Rochester and Winchester un- 
der Edward VI., also published ‘ a Treatise of politique power; 
and the true obedience which subjects owe to kings,’ in which 
he points out the limitations to legal authority in kings, and of 
obedience in subjects—and maintains directly the right of pun- 
ishing and deposing tyrants. Sir John Hayward, in like mane 
ner, in his History of Henry IV., published in Elizabeth’s time, 
lays down the same doctrine, ae draws a similar comparison 
or contrast rather, between the governments of France an 
England; and Sir Edward Smith, who was Secretary of State 
both under Edward and Elizabeth, in his Commonwealth, writ 
ten in the latter reign, goes still more largely into the same to« 
pics. Sir Thomas Overbury, who wrote an account of his tra- 
vels in the beginning of James’s reign, observes, that the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces was fice, like that of Eng- 
land; that in Flanders it was more arbitrary; but that France 
was an absolute monarchy, where the Prince might act at discre- 
tion. One of the most remarkable authorities, however, which 
Mr Brodie has brought forward on this subject, is that of Aylmer, 
afterwards Bishop of London, * who, in his well known answer to 
John Knox’s § First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,’ and in express vindication of the power 
and title of Elizabeth, has the following decisive expressions. 

‘ « Well,” says he, ‘‘ a woman may not reigne in England : but I say 
better in England than any where, as it shall wel appere to him that 
without affection will consider the kinde of regiment: whyle I con- 
ferre ours with other as it is in it selfe, and not maymed by usurpa- 
cion, I can fynde none either so good or so indifferent. The regi- 
ment of England is not a Mere Monarchie, as some for lacke of con- 
sideracion thinke, nor a mere Oligarchie, nor Democratie, but a rule 
mixte of all those, wherein ech one of these have or shoulde haue 
like authoritie. Thimage whereof, and not the image, but the 
thinge in dede, is to be sene in the Parliament hous, wherein you 
shal find these 3 estats. The king or quene, which representeth 
the Monarche. The noble men, which be the Aristocratie ; and the 
burgesses and knights the Democratie. The verye same had Lace- 
demonia, the noblest and best gouerned city that euer was ; thei had 
their kings, their senate and Hippagretes, which wer for the people. 
As in Lacedemonia none of these could make or breake lawes, or- 





* Dr Towers, we think, had the merit of first referring to this pas- 
sage—though Mr Brodie seems to have been aware of the fact. 
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der for warre or peac, or do any thing without thother, the king 
nothinge without the senate and commons, nor either of them or 
both withoute the king, (albeit the senate and the ephori had great- 
er authoritie than the kinge had). In like maner, if the parlia- 
ment use their priuileges, the king can ordein nothing without them. 
If he do, it is his fault in usurping it, and their follye in permitting 
it:”— Jf, on thother part, the regiment were such, as all hanged 
uppon the Kinge’s or Quene’s wil, and not upon the lawes wrytten ; 
if she might decre, and make lawes alone, without her senate; if 
she iudged offences according to her wisdome, and not by limitation 
of statutes and laws; if she might dispose alone of war and peace; 
gf, to be short, she wer a mere monark, and not a mizte ruler, you 
might, peraduenture, make me to feare the matter the more, and 
the les to defend the cause. But the state being as it is or ought to 
be, (if men wer wurth theyr eares), I can se no cause of feare.”’ 
I. pp. 313-815. 

Cartwright again, in defending his System of Church Governs 
ment, in the same reign, uses this remarkable illustration. 

« « The Churche is gouerned with that kind of gouernment whiche 
the philosophers, that wryte of the best commonwealths, affirme to 
be the best. For, in respecte of Christe the head, it is monarchie, 
and in respect of the auncients and pastours that gouern in common, 
and with lyke authoritie amongst themselves, it is an aristocratie, 
or the rule of the best men, and, in respecte that the people are not 
secluded, but have their interest in Churche matters, it is a demo- 
cratie or a popular estate. An image, whereof appeareth in the 
Pollicie of thys realme; for, in respecte of the Queen her maiestie, 
it isa Monarchie, so in respecte of the most honourable counsel, it is 
an Aristocratie, and having regard to the parliament, which is assembled 
of all estates, it is a Democratie.”’ I. p. $16. 

Mr Brodie has cited many other authorities to the same pur- 
pose; * and yet Mr Hume tells us very composedly, and as a 








* One of the few authorities referred to by Mr Hume on the 
other side, is ‘ Raleigh’s Prerogative of Parliaments,’ dedicated to 
King James, and written while he was in prison at his instance; a 
work which, though ‘it contains much fulsome flattery, and some ver- 
bal concessions of absolute power in the Sovereign—which are in- 
dustriously picked out and selected by our historian,—was in reality 
intended, as he must have known, to show that the King ought not to 
raise money, or make laws, declare war, or make peace, nay, should not 
even appoint his miaisters or judges, without the interposition of the 
Legislature. There is no work, indeed, of that age, which contains 
such large and profound views of the change that had taken place 
in the structure of society, and of the peculiar hazards to which the 
monarch would then be exposed by attempting to extend his preroga- 
tive. Referring to the breaking down of the feudal aristocracy, he 
says, ‘ Thus the force, therefore, by which our kings, in former times, 
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thing which nobody could dispute, that till the time of the 
fanatical reformers under the Stuarts, nobody thought of the 
government as other than an absolute monarchy—and that 
until Charles’s misfortunes had made him familiar with indig- 
nities, no subject world have been permitted to speak of demo- 
cracy as an element in the constitution ! 

His representations, as to the original powers and importance 
of Parliaments, are, if possible, still more erroneous. His ob- 
ject, as all the world knows, is to discredit the Lower House as 
a branch of the legislature; and he accordingly maintains, that 
it never possessed any considerable authority till towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign—that before that time it was not worth 
the while of the sovereign to influence its deliberations, and that 

a seat in it was, in fact, looked upon rather as a burden than a 
wiih In opposition to these statements, Mr Brodie shows 
that this House was from very early times the sole guardian of the 
public purse, and repeatedly from the reign of Henry III. to 
that of Henry VIL. appointed treasurers of its own, to see that 
the money it had voted was truly applied to the purposes for 
which it had been required; while it habitually annexed to its 
money bills a clause providing that the grant should not be 
drawn into precedent, but be attributed solely to the free gift 
of the Lords and Commons. In 15 Edward III. they even 
went so far as to claim the nomination of the Chancellor and 
other great cfficers of state. 

With regard to the anxiety of the crown to stand well 
with this body, and consequently, if possible, to influence 
their elections;—Mr Brodie appeals first to the histories of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, in all of which the fact of 
such interference having been actually made, both by threats 
and by bribery, is distinctly recorded ; and then proceeds to 
show by a reference to the statutes of the realm, from how 
very carly a period the legislature had seen cause to provide 
for the freedom of these important elections. As a specimen of 


were troubled, is vanished away. But the necessities remain. THe 
PEOPLE, therefore, in these later ages, are no less to be pleased than 
the peers befure ; for, as the latter are become less, so, by reason of 
the training through England, the Commons have all the weapons in 
their hands.’ And a little after, to the same effect. ‘ The power 
of the nobility being now withered, and the power of the People in 
the flower, the care to content them would not be neglected; the way 
to win them often practised, or at least to defend them from op- 
‘ pression. The motive of all dangers that ever this monarchy hath 
* undergone, should be carefully heeded ; for this maxim hath no pos- 
* tern, polestas humana radicalur 1X VOLUNTATIBUS HOMINUM.’ 
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the minute industry with which he conduct s his researches,we 
shall quote a few sentences on this interesting subject. 

‘ Even in the third of Edward I. it appears by the statute of 
Westm. c. 5. that undue means were apprehended. For the statute 
runs thus: “ And because elections ought to be free, the king com- 
mandeth upon great forfeiture, that no man by force of arms, nor 
by malice, or menacing, shall disturb any to make free election.” 
The statute 7 Henry IV. c. 15. runs thus: *‘ Our lord the King, 
at the grievous complaint of his commons in this present parliament, 
of the undue election of knights of counties for the parliament, 
which be sometime made of affection of Sheriffs and otherwise, a- 
gainst the form directed to the Sheriff, to the great slander of the 
counties and hindrance of the business of the commonalty,” &c. 
This was confirmed by 1 Henry V.c. 1—By 8 Henry VI. c. 7. 
divers penalties were ordained. The abuse had proceeded to a great 
height, as appears by 23 Henry VI. c. 14. By that statute any 
sheriff who made a false return, was to pay damages to the party 
aggrieved, of 100/., besides being subjected to the penalties. The 
whole act is very precise in guarding against such practices. In the 
50th of Edward HI. the Duke of Lancaster is said to have so pack- 
ed a parliament, that except twelve, all the Lower House were un- 
der his controul. Daniel, p. 232. 

‘It was one of the articles (the 19th) against Richard IT. that 
he packed parliaments—“ the aforesaid king, that, in his parlia- 
ments, he might be able more freely to accomplish the effects of 
his headstrong will, did very often direct his commands to his 
sheriffs, that they should cause to come to his parliaments, as 
knights of the shires, certain persons by the said king named ; 
which knights, being his favourites, he might lead, as often he had 
done, sometimes by various menaces and terrors, and sometimes 
by gifts, to consent to those things that were prejudicial to the 
kingdom, and exceedingly burthensome to the people; and espe- 
eially to grant to the said king a-subsidy in wool, “ for the term 
of his life,” and another subsidy for certain years, thereby too grie- 
vously oppressing his people.” Knighton, p. 2751. Howel’s State 
Trials, vo!. i. Holinshed makes it the seventeenth article, p. 502; 
and both he, and Hayward, (who by the way has it the 19th) ex- 
press the article somewhat differently. We have already seen that 
the same charge was brought against his successor; and the Kent- 
ishmen under Jack Cade complain thus in their 13th article—an ar- 
ticle which, whether true or false, proves the understanding of men 
in that age. ‘ The people of the said shire of Kent maie not haue 
their free election in the choosing of knights of the shire: But let- 
ters haue beene sent from divers estates to the great rulers of all the 
countrie, the which embraceth their tenants and other people by 
force, to choose other persons than the commons’ will is.” Holinshed, 
vol. ii. p. 633. By the way, the whole articles are curious: The 
people complained of being tricked out of their properties by great 
men. On the subject of early election laws, see Henry, vol. x. 
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p- 59. We have already seen how succeeding monarchs acted. In 
opposition to these facts and authorities, Mr Hume says, that, even 
in Elizabeth’s time, “ a seat was regarded as a burhen, rather than 
an advantage, ” (vol. v. p. 18S.); and ina note to this he uses these 
words: ‘ It appeared this session, that a bribe of four pounds had 
been given to a mayor for a seat in parliament. It is probable that 
the member had no other view than the privilege of being free from 
arrests.” Now, every one must be aware of the difficulty of prov- 
ing bribery at an election; and that where evidence can be brought, 
of any sum however small having been given, large sums are always 
presumed. But it may be alleged, that the notions of the present 
times are inapplicable to the ancient. The course pursued by the 
commons of that age, however, sufficiently evinced the reverse, for, 
in that very case, they annulled all bonds granted for votes!—a sure 
proof of their idea of the extent of the corruption. D’Ewes, p. 
182. An. 1571. 

‘ Mr Hume’s observations in this place are also totally irreconcile- 
able with his remarks upon the 8th Henry VI. c. 7. & 10. c. 2. which 
restricted the elective franchise in the shires to those possessed of 
freehold, to the annual value of forty shillings. He there says, ‘ we 
‘* may learn from these expressions” (those used in the statute) “ what 
* an important matter the election of a member of Parliament was 
“* now become in England,” &c. vol. iii. p. 213. Now it is inconsistent 
with his theory to suppose that the commons fell back ; and, there- 
fore, we must conclude, that as he wrote the late part of his 
work first, he had formed a theory regarding the constitution incom- 
patible with his subsequent discoveries. In regard to Beal, whose 
authority he treats with contempt, it may be observed, that, whe- 
ther the facts narrated by him be true or false, they still afford clear 
evidence of the understanding on that subject of his own age; for 
why should he invent or relate circumstances which people never 
suspected the existence of? His testimony, however, derives strong 
corroboration from the other indisputable evidence transmitted. 

‘ Archbishop Whitgift used.all his influence ‘‘ to prevent unfit 
men, especially disaffected to the present constitution of the Church, 
from coming there,” that is, to Parliament. Strype’s Life of Whit- 
gift, p. 508. 

‘ On this subject of corruption and undue influence at elections, 
we cannot forbear from remarking, that undertakers, as the agents 
for the crown on such occasions were denominated, were declared 
in 1614 to be worse than the gun-powder traitors. Journals of the 
Commons, pp. 470-478.’ I. pp. 115-118. 

As to the importance and supremacy of the Lower House of 
Parliament in the time of Elizabeth, Mr Brodie, along with 
many other authorities, has quoted the following remarkable 
passage from Harrison, whose ‘ Description of England’ was 
published in 1577. 

‘« This House hath the ‘most high and gbsolute power of the 
realme; for thereby kings and mightie princes haue from time to 
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time beene deposed from their thrones; lawes either enacted or a- 
brogated ; offendors of all sorts punished; and corrupted religion ei- 
ther disannulled or reformed.—To be short, whatsoeuer the people 
of Rome did in their centuriatis or tribunitits comitiis, the same is 
and may be doone by authoritie of our parlement house, which is 
the head and bodie of all the realme, and the place wherein euerie 
particular person is intended to be present, if not by himselfe, yet 
by his aduocate or attornie. For this cause also any thing ther e- 
nacted is not to be misliked, but obeied of all men without contra- 
diction or grudge.”’ I. pp. 316, 317. 

In 1566, a similar doctrine was delivered in the Commons’ 
address to the Throne, by the Speaker Onslow, then the Queen’s 
solicitor; and, in the same Session, it appears from D’Ewes’s 
Journal, that it was repeatedly stated, with the assent of the 
whole House, that it was nothing?less than treason to assert that 
the Parliament had not power to determine of the Crown; and 
that the sovereign was undoubtedly under the law,—since it was 
by the law alone that he was sovereign. Even after the acces- 
sion of James, and in the face.of his impious assertions of su- 
premacy, we find, in a similar address to the throne, a distinct 
intimation that ‘ the power of the king was either negatively 
* to frustrate, or affirmatively to confirm, buf not to institute ;’ 
and, in the first great debate on that monarch’s power of im- 
posing new customs, it was openly stated, without censure, ‘that 


* the king of France, and the rest of the imposing princes alsa. 


§ made laws,—which would soon bring all to a tyratinical course, 
with confusion both to prince aud people :—that there was na 
§ sovereign who had not been originally elective; and there was 
‘a double election, of person and of care; But both came in by 
§ consent of the people, and with RECIPROCAL CONDITIONS bel ween 
© king and people.’ 

With regard, again, to the alleged subserviency of Eliza- 
beth’s parliaments, and the tameness with which Mr Hume 
says they submitted to her invasion of their privileges, as con- 
trasted with their insolence towards ber less imperious suc- 
cessor, Mr Brodie has brought the most overwhelming evi- 
dence of the utter groundlessness of the imputation—and the 
matter requires, and is worthy of a single word of explanation. 
Writs of election were originally returnable to the House it- 
self; till by 7 Henry LY. they were made returnable to Chan- 
cery, whence they issued. But the House still had the sole 
power of declaring vacancies, and requiring the writs to be issued 
by their warrant to the clerk of Chancery. In the 2th of Eliza- 
beth, some members having died after the return, but before 
Parliament met, the Chancellor, of his own authority, issued 
new writs, on which elections proceeded. ‘This, however, was 
immediately resented by the Commons; who, though they re- 
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ceived the new members, resolved that no such writs could issue 
except by their warrant. The queen, however, was not satisfied 
with this assertion of right, but, in the following year, sent a mes- 
sage to the House, informing them that * they had nothing to 
‘ do with the ordering of the new writs, that being a matter be- 
'€ longing exclusively to the Lord Chancellor, by whom they 
‘ were issued, and to whom they were returnable ;’ and that 
she had directed him to take order for the new elections ac- 
cordingly, with the advice of the other Judges. ‘The House, 
however, without hesitation, resolved That no new writs could 
issue without an order of the House—that the Chancellor and 
Judges were competent authorities in their own Courts, but not 
in Parliament—‘ and that no message whatever should be sent 
‘to the Chancellor, even to know what he had done in the 
* business, because that would be derogatory to the power and 
§ privilege of the House.’ To this bold resolution Elizabeth 
was content to submit; and the House accordingly acted upon 
it, without dispute, in three several instances that occurred in 
the subsequent part of her reign. 

Such was the domineering Elizabeth’s habitual contempt for 
Parliament, Let us now see how much more moderate and in- 
dulgent was her successor. A question of the same kind occurred 
at the a of James’s first Parliament; and the House having 
again asserted its right, that erudite monarch addressed them in 
the following incredible message, the most offensive part of which 
is —, suppressed in Mr Hume's account of the transaction. 
‘ He had no purpose,’ he said, ‘ to impeach their privileges ; dr 
® since they derived all matters of privilege from him, and by his 
§ grant, he expected that they should not be turned against 
‘him. That there were no precedents did suit this case fully ; 
* precedents in the times of minors, of tyrants, of WOMEN, of sim- 
§ ple kings,—not to be credited, because for private ends. That 
* by the law, the House of Commons ought not to meddle with 
* returns, being all made into the Chancery, and to be corrected 
* and reformed by that court alone.’ Mr Hume’s apology for 
this insolent and deliberate usurpation, ‘ that as it happened so 
‘ early in his reign, it should rather be ascribed to precipitation 
‘ and mistake, than any design to invade the liberties of Parlia- 
‘ ment;’ contradicted as it is by the whole tenor of his subse- 
quent conduct, is about as pitiful as any thorough-paced parti- 
san ever hazarded in the most desperate emergency ;—-and with 
regard to the king’s contemptible sneer on themagnanimous Eliza- 
beth, it is well observed by Mr Brodie, that ‘ he thus distinctly a- 
‘ vowed his resolution to disregard the precedents, as haying pass- 
§ ed “in the times of minors, ol igreats, of women, of simple kings” 
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*—a catalogue in which he could have had no difficulty in 
* ranking any sovereign, since the characters of all were to be 
* determined by his own voice. As, however, there had been 
* only two women on the English throne, of whom the first 
* could scarcely be meant by him, as all the precedents took 
§ place under her sister, James must be considered as having 
§ distinctly avowed a purpose to govern on far more arbitrary 
* principles than his immediate predecessor, whose administra- 
§ tion has been so blackened to apologize for his. ’ 

The main part, however, of Mr Hume’s argument in his fa- 
mous Saweulie is to show that, whatever might be the abstract 
theory of the constitution, the kings of England, at the ac- 
cession of the House of Stuart, were substantially absolute, and 
the pretended rights of the people merely nominal, in. conse- 
quence of the existence of the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission—the arbitrary and habitual recourse to Mar- 
tial law—the legislative power exerted by Royal proclamations 
~—the right of dispensing with statutes, and the acknowledged 
ae of levying money, without consent of parliament, 

y forced loans and benevolences, ship-money, grants of monopo- 
ly, &c. &c. Into every one of these points Mr Brodie has 
entered in the volume before us, with the greatest industry and 
vigour of research—and upon one and all of them we think he 
has conyicted the courtly historian of the greatest exaggerations, 
the grossest inaccuracies, or the most unaccountable mistakes, 
Our limits will no longer permit us to follow him through the 
whole of those learned details—but we shall notice yery shortly 
some of the most important results. 

With regard to the Star Chamber, which Mr Hume de- 
scribes as one of the most ancient instruments of power, our 
author, we think, makes out in the most satisfactory manner, 
that this ingenious writer is entirely mistaken, both in his ac- 
count of the antiquity, and the established powers he has chosen 
to ascribe to it. He shows that, in point of fact, there is no court, 
known or described by this name, in any record or publication 
anterior to the time of Henry VII.; and that the earlier in- 
stances of its supposed interference, which have been erroneous- 
ly referred to, were acts merely of the Council or Privy Coun- 
cil, whose occasional assumption of judicial powers, in the 
face of the leading provisions of the great charter, he proves to 
have been the subject of legislative correction in various statutes 
of Edward III., Richard II., Henry 1V., and of several suc- 
ceeding sovereigns. The court, in fact, owed its origin to the 
stat. 3 Henry VII. c. 1., which gave jurisdiction for the first 
time to certain high officers of state, with two of the judges, tg 
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inquire into and punish certain offences, * after the form and 
* effect of the statutes thereof heretofore made.’ The offences 
were chiefly such as the nobles and greater proprietors were in 
the habit of committing against the course of justice; and the 
court, which immediately fell into disuse, and was almost dor- 
mant till the time of Wolsey, was rather popular with the 
lower orders for some time after its revival under that prelate, 
Its gradual assumptions are well described in the following pas- 
sage. 

e When this pernicious court was first established by Wolsey, it 
proceeded with great caution. The president of the king’s council 
was added by stat. 21 Henry VIII. c. 20. to the number of the judges 
—a clear proof that, even at this late period, it was conceived to 
be quite distinct from the council—and by certain acts of Parlia- 
ment, both in that reign, and even in Elizabeth’s, some particular 
kinds of cases were committed to its jurisdiction. But it, in no long 
time, assumed a bolder tone, till it even disowned its origin. The 
whole privy council arrogated the right of sitting there in judgment, 
and the question was no longer what the statutes allowed, but what 
the council in former times had done? Having once adopted this 
principle of precedent, it no longer submitted to any check upon 
its proceedings. Every act of the council in the worst times was 
raked up, though so many statutes were devised against such pro- 
ceedings ; cases were grossly misrepresented ; strained analogies were 
resorted to; and where no shadow of a precedent could be discover- 
ed, ‘ingenuity could invent—a proceeding the more simple, as no 
regular record was kept; while every abominable recent case was 
held to be conclusive in all future ones. Where no precedent could 
be discovered or invented, then the paramount, uncontrollable power 
of a court, in which the monarch might preside in person as sole 
judge, (for having held it to be the same as the council, they next 
assumed that principle), was entitled to provide a remedy for any al- 
leged disorder. The judges of this court, too, neglected no means 
for advancing so arbitrary an institution. Under the pretext of de- 
siring to be directed by the best legal advice, they usurped the power 
of nominating the counsel who should plead before them; a prac- 
tice that operated to the exclusion of every man who had honesty 
and independence enough to assert the rights of his client. The 
great Plowden fell under their severe animadversion for reminding 
them of the stat. 3 Henry VII., and Serjeant Richardson, about 
thirty years afterwards, incurred a censure for a demurrer to the 
same effect. The consequences may, therefore, be easily figured: 
every precedent begot a worse; and, towards the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, though the Star-Chamber still retained some decency, 
it had reached a monstrous height; but, under the Stuarts, it threat- 
ened a gencral overthrow of popular rights, and the engrossment of 
all ordinary jurisdiction.” pp, 188-90, 
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Mr Hume describes the court as consisting entirely of mem- 
bers removeable at the king’ s pleasure, and as meeting under 
the presidency of the sovereign himself. But Mr Brodie just- 
ly observes, that the twelve judges, who formerly held their pa- 
tents during good behaviour, were not made removeable at plea- 
sure till the reign of Charles—and that there is no instance on 
record of any king presiding personally in this court, till the 
pedantry and conceit of James led him to this unseemly usurpa- 
tion. So far therefore from being a part of the old m: ichinery 
of the English constitution, this court w as, at the accession of 
the Stuarts, a recent innovation on the original judicatures of 
the land—Never having been really in operation till the time of 
Wolsey; and having” confessedly usurped, in the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, powers and authorities for which the statute 
by which it was erected afforded no warrant. Even then, too, 
it was viewed with the utmost jealousy and dislike—and Sir 
Edward Smith, in noticing two of its sentences fininz juries 
for violation of their duty, a matter clearly within its statu- 
tory powers, has recorded that ‘these doings were of many 
* accounted very violent, tyrannical, and contrary to the li- 
§ berty and custom of the realm of England.’ It is not, 
however, and could not be denied by ‘Mr Hume himself, 
that these recent and distasteful usurpations of Elizabeth 
were far outgone both by Charles and his predecessor; and 
while, in the general argument we are considering, he in- 
sinuates, that this unfortunate monarch encountered the most 
virulent abuse for a mitigated use of practices which had 
never been complained of in his predecessors, he is com- 
pelled, in the details of his history, to admit, that he carried 
the interference and oppression of the Star Chamber far be- 
yond all former precedent,—while he keeps out of sight alto- 
gether both the recency of its worst usurpations, and “the uni- 
versal discontent they had all along excited. 

With regard to the Court of High Commission, it is well ob- 
served in the work before us, that nothing can be more pal- 
pably absurd than to describe, as a part of the ancient esta- 
blishment of the English monarchy at the accession of the 
Stuarts, an institution which confessedly owed its origin to a 
statute of the immediately preceding sovereign. By that act 
of Elizabeth, this court was erected as a proper spiritual or 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and confessedly without any power to 
fine, i imprison, or inflict t any temporal pain. Various commis- 
sions were afterwards issued by royal authority, containing new 
instructions; but even the last and most general of these di- 
rected all the proceedings to be ‘ according to the laws, ordi- 
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‘nances, and statutes of the realm.’ Many arbitrary acts, 
however, were no doubt committed by these commissioners 
towards the close of the Queen’s reign; but Sir Edward Gate 
has distinctly recorded (4th Inst. p. 331), that ‘no fine w: 
* levied by its authority in Elizabet f s 4 nor any subject ii in 
* his body, lands, or goods charged therewith.’ During the 
whole of that reign, too, and for the greater part of ‘King 
James’s, the courts of law uniformly issued Prohibitions again: t 
the usurpation of the commissioners, whenever they were applied 
for ; and in one memorable case (Simpson’s 42d It ‘liz., 4th Inst. 
p- 332), where an individual had ‘id/ed an oflicer of that court 
who insisted on searching his house under one of their war- 
rants, the Judges declared he was not liable to prosecution, as 
the said warrant was utterly illegal, and dismissed him from 
the bar. And from the Lambeth Collection of MSS. (No. 
943, Art. 25), it appears that a similar deliverance was made 
arly in James’s reign, in the case of a recusant, who was dis- 
missed upon proving that his house had been searched under 
such a warrant. 

Now, let any man compare this state of the law and prac- 
tice, even under this new institution, with those flagrant and 
atrocious abuses which took place under Charles, where the 
most cruel imprisonments and ruinous fines were daily in- 
flicted by this tribunal, and where the prohibitions of the 
courts of law were first disregarded by the commissioners, and 
at last these courts intimidated by Laud from issuing them,— 
and then say, whether there is so much as a plausible pretext 
for alleging, as Mr Hume has done, that this Prince did not in 
the least extend, but rather relax, the instruments of authority 
which he found established at his succession, and that, by the 
force of these familiar institutions, his predecessors had enjoy- 
ed a far more absolute authority than any to which he ever 
pretended! If he could be supposed ignorant of the authori- 
ties to which Mr Brodie has here referred, he might have read 
at least in his Clarendon, that ‘ this court had grown (in 
‘ Charles’s time) to so great a contempt of the common law, 
¢ that prohibitions from supreme courts of law, which have and 
¢ must have superintendency over all inferior courts, were not 
‘only neglected, but the judges reprehended for granting 
‘¢ them—which, without perjury, they could not deny—and the 
¢ lawyers discountenanced for moving for them, which they were 
¢ obliged i in duty to dé.’ (Hist. vi ol. i. 288, Edit. 1717.) 

‘ But Martial Law,’ says Mr Hume, ¢ afforded the former 
¢ monarchs of England a still more prompt and violent method 
¢ of decision, and any one might be punished under it whom 
¢ the provost-martial, or lieutenant of a county, might be pleas- 
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* ed to suspect of aiding or abetting any tumult or rebellion. ’ 
Now what is the fact ?—that all the legal authorities, up to the 
time of the Stuarts, are firm and unanimous against any such 
abuse of power, and that in point of fact no one instance has been 
produced of any such abuse in that early, and, according to him, 
most arbitrary period! Sir Edward Coke says, ‘ If a lieutenant, 
* orother having commission of Marshall authority, hang or other- 
* wise execute any man by colour of marshall law, this is mur- 
‘ der, for it is against Magna Charta;’ and he quotes the case 
of the Earl of Lancaster in Edward 1V., who was found un- 
lawfully slain, though executed by a solemn judgment of mar- 
tial law, and confessedly taken zm open insurrection,—because 
this was still held to be tempore pacis. Sir Matthew Hale (Pleas 
of C. i. p. 500) lays down the same doctrine, and refers to the 
same authority,—and Sir Edward Smith, after observing (Com- 
monwealth, B. 11, c. iv.) that Martial law hath only place ‘ in 
war time and in the field,’ adds these significant words: ‘ This 
* hath been sometimes used before any open war, in suddaine 
‘ insurrections and rebellions,—But that not allowed of wise and 
§ grave men, who had consideration of the consequence and ex- 
* ample, especially if, by anie meanes, the punishment might have 
© been done by order of law.’ Accordingly, from the time of 
the Earl of Lancaster down to that of the Irish rebellion, Mr 
Hume has not been able to quote one instance of the actual in- 
fliction of this law, in any questionable case. All the authori- 
ties he refers to are cases in which the sovereigns or their ser- 
vants said that they might have had recourse to such measures, 
or where they granted commissions or made proclamations to 
that effect,—but never, in any one instance, ventured on its ac- 
tual execution. One, for example, is a letter of Elizabeth to 
the Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the Northern rebel- 
lion, complaining that she had not heard of his executing any 
one by martial Jaw: another is a story of her having ee 
in council to proceed in this summary way against a fanatic of 
the name of Burchet, who had stabbed Hawkins the famous 
sea-captain; but the proposal was rejected by the council as il- 
legal, and the man proceeded against at common law. These, 
as Mr Brodie has well observed, are instances against Mr 
Hume’s position, and not in support of it. His favourite in- 
stance, however, is that of a proclamation by Elizabeth, order- 
ing martial law to be used against all who should import papal 
bulls or forbidden books from abroad. Now, in the first place, 
it is not pretended that this proclamation was ever acted upon, 
or even followed up by any commission or direction for its pro- 
yisional execution. In the second place, we learn both from 
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Lord Coke and Sir M. Hale (Treatise in Hargrave, c. 9), that 
proclamations were frequently issued in those times, merely in 
terrorem, and without the least idea of acting on them. But, 
thirdly, when the date of the proclamation, to which Mr Hume 
is specially careful to avoid any allusion, is attended to, it will 
probably be thought, that, even if it had been acted on, the ir- 
regularity of the measure might have found an apology in the 
necessity of the situation. The proclamation is dated on the 
Ist of July, 1588; and ¢he Spanish Armada, which had been 
previously at sea, sailed again for the English coast on the four- 
teenth day after! Preparatory to that great enterprise, the 
Pope had recently issued bulls, declaring Elizabeth accurs- 
ed, depriving her of her crown, and appointing the King of 
Spain to carry that sentence into execution. This had been 
followed up by some English publications, calling on all true 
Catholics to cooperate in the holy work; and copies of these 
productions had been circulated with great industry in every 
part of the kingdom. The act of importing or circulating them 
was first made treason by a statute of that year; and then, 
while 6pen war and rebellion were thus on foot in their most 
formidable shape, this proclamation was issued, denouncing the 
pains of martial law on all who should thus beat up for 
recruits in aid of so alarming an invasion. That Mr Hume 
should have singled out this act of wise and necessary policy 
as a proof that martial law was, at that time, habitually and ar- 
bitrarily resorted to for the enforcement of the prerogative, 
seems to us as striking an illustration of a disposition to per- 
vert exceptions into general rules, as his suppression of the cir- 
cumstances by which it is justified and explained, is of what, 
in a less popular writer, would generally pass for want of can- 
dour. An equally satisfactory explanation is given by Mr 
Brodie of the only other case referred to by Mr Hume, name- 
ly, that of a commission granted to Sir Thomas Wilford for 
putting down tumults in the city, and confessedly not acted 
upon to any farther extent than arresting the delinquents, and 
handing them over for trial to the courts of common law. 

A still more triumphant refutation is given of the historian’s 
strange misrepresentations of the powers intrusted to the offices 
of High Constable and Marshall of England—the former of 
which is shown to have finally expired so early as the 12th of 
Henry VIII., and the latter to have been always strictly con- 
fined to matters of blazons, chivalry and arms, till a new court 
was set up under that name by Charles, which is declared, by 
Lord Clarendon himself, to have been ‘ a monstrous, usurped 
‘ jurisdiction, and a court newly erected, without colour or sha- 
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‘ dow of law.’ But we pass from these smaller matters to the 
important chapter of the Crown’s right to raise money without 
consent of Parliament. 

Mr Hume states broadly, that the device of raising money 
by forced loans and benevolences was established, in the prac- 
tice of the government, long before the accession of the Stuarts, 
and was not then considered as in any respect illegal. It is 
worth while to examine, a little minutely, the grounds of this 
confident assertion: and therefore, we shall say a word or tyvo se+ 
parately to the case of Loans and of Benevolences. And first, 
as to the legality of such compulsory loans, independent of the 
general principles of the constitution, and the express words of 
the Great Charter; that no taxation should be levied without 
consent of Pailiament, it was enacted, in precise terms, by the 
25th Edward IIL, ¢ that no person shall be compelled to make 
© any loans to the King against his will, because such loans 
© are agains! reason and the franchise of the land;’ and the prin- 
ciple was so far from being lost sight of or abandoned, that it 
was one of the prominent charges against Richard II., that he 
had attempted to act in violation of it. That the sovereigns 
occasionally obtained voluntary loans, as they do at this mo- 
ment, at such rate of interest as they could, is no doubt true; 
and it appears that Elizabeth was repeatedly obliged to en- 
ter into transactions of this sort both with the Jews and with 
the merchants of London, sometimes at the enormous rate of 
14 per cent. interest. But Mr Hume says, she offen raised loans 
by compulsion, on which, of course, no interest was payable— 
and that, he alleges, when there was no visible necessity for such 
a measure. Now, the fact is, that in the whole course of her 
reign, she made but ¢we applications of this kind—both in cir- 
eumstances of great emergency—and in one at least, but with 
partial and imperfect success. The first was on the breaking 
out of the Northern rebellion, when there was no Parliament in 
existence; and the warrant, which is extant in Haynes, bears 
expressly the plea of necessity, as * the requisite treasure, now 
without Parliament, cannot be had, but by way of lone.’ The 
sums lent were to be repaid in a year; and at the end of that 
time very humble and earnest instructions were given to the col- 
lectors to deal with the lenders ‘ to be content to forbeare de- 
manding their money for the space of seven monthes longer.’ 
This, it must be confessed, is not like the proceeding of a mon- 
arch raising a revenue by the ordinary exercise of his preroga- 
tive. But the most instructive part of the story is, that with 
all her authority and popularity, the Queen failed in carrying 
through this loan in the city—and was obliged to take up money 
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in that quarter at the rate of 12 per cent. interest, as appears 
clearly from the statement of Stow, and the date of the trans- 
action with the citizens, to which Mr Hume himself has made 
reference. The only other attempt at such a measure was made 
in the year of the Spanish Armada, when the emergency must 
have seemed to justify still more irregular proceedings. Such, 
however, are the hee precedents, if we add one ambiguous 
case of Henry VITI.—for it rather appears that his loan was 
made upon interest—on the authority of which Mr Hume 
represents this as a settled branch of the prerogative; and on 
this ground excuses Charles for issuing privy we. for a general 
‘ loan, as an avowed and permanent substituie for a parliament- 
ary revenue—and for the subsequent enforcement of it, not 
; only by illegal billeting of soldiers, but by arbitrary imprison- 
ment, seizure of goods, impressment, and other severities. 

As to Bencvolences again, the case is still clearer. That they 
were always against the principle, and the letter of the constitu 
tion in Magna Charta, cannot admit of dispute. With regard 
to the practice, it seems completely made out that it was un- 
heard of till Edward IV., who on the eve of his war with 
France, applied to the people directly, without the intervention 
of Parliament, and pretending to appeal only to their generosity 
and affection. The request, however, was felt to approach so 
nearly to a demand, that it was deeply resented—and was not 
only insisted on accordingly by Buckingham in his enumeration 
of Edward's oppressions, but is stigmatized and expressly des 
clared to be illegal in the strongest terms, in the stat. 1 Rich. IIL. 
c. 2. From that period, accordingly, no attempt was made at 
any thing so irregular till the time of Henry VII., who, in the 
height of his power, attempted in 1492, to levy a particular tax 
under this form; but it was resisted by the people, and he was 
obliged to apply to Parliament for the supply he required. In 
1505, however, he seems to have renewed the attempt with better 
success—and this is accordingly the very first and indeed the only 
, step of the kind that ever appears to have been taken withohit the 


Mae cat 


express reprobation of the legislature. Henry VIII. is known 
to have made the experiment, upon Wolsey’s instigation, early 
in his reign; but found it attended with such symptoms of re- 
sistance and rebellion, that, arbitrary as he was, he was com- 
pelled ¢o recall the warrants and disavow the measure entirely. In 
1546, he tried his luck again; but the discontent was still so 
great, that he was obliged to call a parliament and get their 
sanction fer the imposition—nor was any thing of the kind ever 
again attempted by any Prince of the house of Tudor. The 


result of the whole examination therefore, is, that before the ac- 
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cession of the Stuarts, there had been just five attempts at raising 
money by Benevolence, and only one which can be fairly repre 
sented as successful. 

Upon what grounds then, it may be asked, can Mr Hume 
have proceeded in saying, that * the demand of Benevolence 
* was another invention of that age (viz. the age of Elizabeth) 
for taxing the people,’ when it is certain that Elizabeth never 
made any such demand whatever, and that it had been avoided 

- and substantially renounced by the least scrupulous of her pre- 
decessors? Why, the sum and substance of his authority is, 
first, a feeble attempt to show that some such thing had been 
attempted by Henry III. and Richard II. (and of the last we 
have spoken already), and 2d, the statement that ‘ the Com- 
* mons in 1585, offered Elizabeth a Benevolence, which, though 
* she refused, as having no occasion at the time for the money, yet 
* proves that the thing itself was not conceived to be irregular.’ 
Now, when it is stated that the Benevolence thus generously 
declined turns out to have been an ordinary parliamentary subsidy 
or vote of supply,—for which Benevolence is the regular and tech- 
nical name,—we shall have cause to wonder at the simplicity, or 
incredible prepossession, which has led so acute a person into so 
ridiculous a blunder, as to refer to this most correct and unex- 
ceptionable transaction, as an instance of a taxation levied by the 
mere will of the sovereign. 

In the first place, it is certain that, in the ample and entire 
annals of that memorable reign, there is not the slightest hint or 
trace of so extraordinary a transaction. But, in the second 
place, the statement itself is utterly absurd and incomprehen- 
sible, on any other supposition than that the word Benevolence 
is used, in the passage to which he refers, in its technical and pro- 
per sense of a parliamentary subsidy or supply. This benevo- 
lence, it seems, was offered by the Commons and refused by the 
Queen :—But the benevolences with which Mr Hume would 
class it, always proceeded, and could only proceed, on the de- 
mand or requisition of the Sovereign—-and the essence of their 
iniquity consisted in the extortion by which this demand was 
made effectual. Again, how could the Commons offer a benevo- 
lence, or any thing else, if, by * the Commons’ is meant the 
people at large, by whom it was to be supplied ?—and if the 
offer was made by the ‘ Commons House of Parliament,’ what 
was it, or could it be, but an ordinary subsidy or vote of sup- 
ply? Now, it is very remarkable, that though Mr Hume has 
used the ambiguous word ‘ the Commons,’ his only authority 
says distinctly ‘ the Parliament.’ But the whole matter is ex- 
plained, and put, we think, in the clearest possible light in the 

following passage of Mr Brodie. 
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‘ But had Mr Hume bestowed a little more investigation on the 
subject, he would have discovered that the word Benevolence had, in 
parliamentary, and common language, totally different meanings, im- 
porting in the first, an ordinary Legislative supply to the throne, and 
in the other, a species of extortion at the mere will of the prince. 
So deeply rooted is the first meaning, that, from time immemorial, 
the assent of the sovereign to a money bill has been thus expressed 
in Norman French: “ Le Roy, or, La Roigne remercie ses loyaulx 
subjects, accepte lour Benevolence, et aussi le veult.” Let us now 
take the passage founded on by Mr Hume, which is part of a speech 
by Sir Robert Cecil, in the year 1592 or 3, and we shall probably 
perceive small cause to infer that there had been any irregular offer 
of money. A very large supply, according to the opinion of those 
times, had been moved for ; and many contended that it would form 
a precedent for future grants, prejudicial to the nation. Sir R. 
Cecil, then Secretary of State, in order to remove this apprehension, 
observed, that “ In her Majesty’s time, it was not to be feared that 
this precedent would ever do them harm, for her Majesty would 
never accept any thing that was given unwillingly. Nay, in THE 
PARLIAMENT the twenty-seventh of her reign, she refused a benevo- 
lence offered her, because she had-no need of it, and would not 
charge her people.” Now, on a strict examination of the journals 
for the year 1585, nothing of this kind appears ; and the only occa- 
sion in which she declined an offer of money, was in the niuth of 
her reign, when she remitted the third payment of a subsidy, ten+ 
dered by bill in ordinary form, alleging that she had no need of money 
at that time, and that it was better in her subjects’ pockets than her 
own, though her real motive was to evade a conditicn of marriage on 
her part, which the gift imported. To this then must we presume 
that Sir Robert referred ; and we do it with the greater confidence, 
because we are informed by the editor of the Journals, that the 
speech founded on by Mr Hume was extracted, not from the origi- 
nal journals of the house, but from an anonymous journal (taken by 
some member) which he had in his possession ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that an error of a date may have crept into it. But perhaps 
the word Benevolence may still startle the reader, since there may 
reasonably be supposed a difference betwixt a formal and unvaried 
response of the sovereign, and the common language of the two 
houses of Parliament. To remove this impression, we may observe, 
that upon a strict investigation of D’Ewes’s Journals, from beginning 
to end, we have discovered, that the word Benevolence, employed to 
denote a regular legislative grant, occurs not seldomer than twenty 
times. Nay, in reference to that very subsidy which Cecil was stre- 
nuously endeavouring to obtain, and to which his speech related— 
the word Benevolence is used four times, and once by the secretary 
himself.’ I. 260-3. 

Another independent source of revenue, which, according to 
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Mr Hume, the Stuarts found regularly established at their ac- 
cession, was the right of increasing by royal authority alone, 
the rate or amount of customs imposed originally ata lower rate 
by Parliament. ‘Queen Mary,’ he says, ‘increased the customs 
* in some branches, and her sister followed her example.’ Now, 
the principle of this is so plainly indefensible, as truly to ad- 
mit of no argument—and as to the practice, it is decisively re- 
marked by Mr Brodie, that 

‘ There does not occur an instance of any imposition on merchan- 
dise having passed without being complained of in Parliament as a 
grievance, and being redressed ; nor even of any attempt to impose, 
from the time of Edward III. till the fourth of Queen Mary, a period 
of nearly 200 years. The military achievements of Edward III. gave 
him great influence in such an age, and he availed himself of his po- 
pularity, to impose new duties on commerce: But parliament never 
permitted any thing of the kind to pass unnoticed, and he, far from 
pretending to the power of imposing, adopted the readiest way to re- 
cover his popularity, by recalling the measure, applying in the regu- 
lar form for subsidies, and thankfully accepting of them as gifts— 
thereby directly disclaiming the idea of exacting any thing as a right. 
Queen Mary, who revived a practice which had been so often repro- 
bated and repressed, and so long unattempted, did not arrogate the 
right of imposing, but evaded the law, which she did not venture 
avowedly to break.’ I. 266, 267. 

And then he goes on to explain, that in consequence of the 
increased exportation of manufactured woollens, the custom on 
exported wool had fallen off; and she therefore pretended that 
she might raise the customs on the exported cloth, so as to sup- 

ly the deficiency. ‘The attempt was vehemently resisted; and 
on her death, the year after, the question was laid by Elizabeth 
before the twelve Judges, who condemned thé tax as unconsti- 
tutional; and Plowden composed a regular argument against 
it. ‘There had been a previous judgment, indeed, to the same 
effect in the preceding reign, noticed both in Dyer’s Reports 
and Coke’s Institute. Such, however, are the precedents upon 
which Mr Hume justifies Charles for afterwards seeking nearly 
to double the whole customs that had been voted to oo by 
- his single a an attempt in which, to the great disgrace 
of the profession, he was then abetted by some lawyers of emi- 
nence. 

We have not left ourselves room to say more than a word 
on Monopolies. Under the pretext of encouraging useful in- 
ventions, it is no doubt true that these were granted to an enor- 


mous extent by Elizabeth—but they excited at all times the 
greatest discontent—and that politic Princess, finding it impos- 
sible to maintain them, wisely pretended to have been misled ; 
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and, protesting that she had never granted one rege except 
with a view to the public good, agreed to remit those that were 
objected to, to the courts of law, where they were speedily con- 
demned and made void as illegal. 

Another extraordinary allegation of Mr Hume is, that in 
the period preceding the Stuarts, the king was in the habit of 
imprisoning arbitrarily, by warrant of his council—and that in 
suspicious times the jails were full of such prisoners, often load- 
ed with irons, and unable to procure any remedy by law. On 
this pathetic statement, Mr Brodie forcibly remarks— 

‘ It is very unfortunate that the learned author has not thought 
proper to adduce some instances of this atrocious proceeding, and 
of justice having been denied by courts of law: For the English, 
regarding imprisonment as torture and civil death, were ever jea- 
lous of their personal liberty, and had provided many statutes be- 
sides Magna Charta, to secure themselves from that evil. To such a 
degree did they carry their apprehensions of any encroachment of 
prerogative against their personal rights in this respect, that, after 
the defeat of the Spanish armada, the commons petitioned for leave 
to bring in a bill of indemnity for the illegal imprisonment of some 
Catholics on that momentous occasion ; and, during Elizabeth’s time, 
as well as during that of her predecessors, the judges liberated indi- 
viduals who had been imprisoned by the express command of the so- 
vereign and council. In the 34th of Elizabeth, certain great men, 
having been offended at the liberation of some prisoners, procured 
a command to the judges not to proceed; but that venerable body 
continued to discharge their duty, by setting the prisoners at liberty 
in the face of this order; and having been desired to specify in 
** what cases a person sent to custody by her majesty, or her coun- 
cil, some one or two of them, is to be detained in prison, and not 
to be delivered by her majesty’s court or judges,” they gave it as 
their opinion, which they delivered in writing to the chancellor and 
treasurer, ’ &c.—‘ This opinion, ’ he afterwards observes, ‘ was in vin- 
dication of the release of prisoners against an express order from 
the court; and the same principle was, subsequently, acted upon. 
See Selden’s argument in 1628. Franklyn, p. 267, whole speech, 
with the cases, &c. from p. 264 to 280. The opinion of the judges 
in the 34th of Elizabeth, had, in the case alluded ‘to, been misre- 

resented, and Selden produced Chief Justice Anderson’s report of 
it to the House, ‘ which,” said he, “ will contradict all those apo- 
crypha reports that go upon the case.” Frank. p. 250. When the 
cases in favour of the liberty of the subject, in this respect, were 
cited in 1628, not a precedent on the other side could be adduced. 
Rush. vol. i. p. 535. Selden chiefly managed the argument as to 
the book cases, but Sir Edward Coke also ne upon the subject, 
and, after arguing the point on legal principles, he took occasion to 
add four book cases and authorities : in point, saying, “ that if the 
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learned counsel on the other side could produce but one against the 
liberties so pat and pertinent, oh how they could hug and cull it.” 
Ib. See also Harl. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 37. Coke’s 2d Inst. 54, 
615. 4 Inst. p. 71, 182.’ I. pp. 232-235. 

It was scarcely necessary, however, for the learned author to 
refer to these authorities to refute the assertion of Mr Hume, 
as he might have recollected that that eloquent writer had, as 
is his custom, pretty effectually refuted himself, where he ob- 
serves, on occasion of the trial of the five gentlemen imprison- 
ed by royal warrant in the second year of Charles’s reign, 
* that it appeared, beyond controversy, to the nation, that their 
* ancestors had been so jealous of personal liberty, as to have 
* secured it against arbitrary power in the Crown by six se- 
* veral statutes, and by an article in the Great Charter itself ;’ 
—and he adds afterwards, that ‘the King was astonished to 
* discover that a power, exercised’ [he is pleased to say, most 
erroneously] * by his predecessors almost without interruption, 
* was found, upon trial, to be directly opposite to the clearest 
* Jaws, and supported by few (no) undoubted precedents in 
* courts of judicature. ’ 

‘ But in reality,’ says Mr Hume, ‘ the Crown possessed the 
¢ full legislative power, by means of Proclamations, which might 
‘ affect any matter even of the greatest importance, and which 
‘the Star Chamber took care to see executed, even more ri- 
* gorously than the laws themselves ’—and then he quotes some 
proclamations of Elizabeth about woad, and others about swords 
and ruffs, which he says resembles the proceedings of the Czar 
Peter. 

* Now this,’ says Mr Brodie, ‘ is a very extraordinary statement. 
The legislature had conferred a certain power upon the throne in the 
time of Henry VIII. to issue proclamations, which, to a limited ex- 
tent, were to have the effect of laws; but the power was withdrawn in 
the next reign, by the authority that conferred it, and no one ever a- 
scribed to the prerogative of itself, any right to alter the laws of the 
land. With regard to the instances referred to by Mr Hume, they 
do not warrant his statement. Elizabeth deeming the smell of woad 
a nuisance, because she could not herself endure it, interdicted the 
cultivation of the plant; but parliament complained of the proclama- 
tion, and it was instantly recalled. As for the others, they may be 
supposed too ridiculous to require any remarks, since people might 
not choose to impugn the illegal exercise of the royal power on such 
trivial occasions, and yet, upon examination, the matter will appear 
in a very different light.”” I. pp. 285, 286. 

And so he proceeds to show, that these proclamations were 
precisely in terms of certain antecedent statutes, and constituted, 
in fact, a very mild and cautious way of executing the existing 
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laws. He has also subjoined, in an Appendix, an excellent 
and most instructive passage from Coke’s Reports, in which 
that learned person gives an account of his being consulted on 
the subject of proclamations by the Lord-Chancellor on behalf 
of King James, in 1610—when, upon his hinting that there 
was no precedent for such a power, and desiring time to con- 
sult the other judges, ‘ the Chancellor said, that every prece- 
‘ dent had a commencement, and that he would advise the Judges 
‘ to maintain the- power and prerogative of the King.’ But af- 
ter consulting with the two Chief Justices, they concurred in a 
decided and very detailed opinion, which is here engrossed, 
‘ that the king can neither make nor alter the law by his pro- 
‘ clamations—ergo, that which cannot be punished without pro- 
* clamation, cannot be punished with it: Also, the law of Eng- 
‘land is divided into three parts, common law, statute law, and 
‘custom; but the king’s proclamation is none of them; also, 
‘*malum aut est malum in se aut prohibitum,” that which is 
* against the common law is * malum in se;” * malum prohi- 
‘ bitum,” is such an offence as is prohibited by act of parlia- 
‘ ment,—and not by proclamation. Also, it was resolved that 
* the king hath no prerogative, but that which the law of the 
‘land allows him. But the king, for prevention of offences, 
‘may, by proclamation, admonish his subjects that they keep 
the laws, and do not offend them, upon punishment to be ins 
‘ flicted by the law,’ &c. (p. 483); and yet, after all this, Mr 
Hume says, with oracular tranquillity, that in the reign of 
James and Charles, § nobody pretended to doubt that asec 
‘tions had authority’ independent of any law, and might le- 
gally be * put in execution’! We can scarcely conceive a 
stronger instance of prejudice, or infatuation, 

We have now, we think, exhibited enough of this part of Mr 
Brodie’s work, to enable our readers to judge for themselves of 
its true character and value; and shall abstain, therefore, from 
attempting to give any abstract of his equally successful exami- 
nation of Mr Hume’s allegations as to the dispensing power, the 
right of impressment and banishment, of wardship and purvey- 
ance, or any of the other prerogatives, by the undisputed exer- 
cise of which he is pleased to allege, that the Sovereigns of 
England were vested with a power pretty nearly as absolute as 
that of the Sultan in Turkey. We do not hesitate to say, that all 
the grounds of this extravagant theory are now effectually dis- 
credited ; and that a more just and more pleasing picture is here 
drawn, both of the ancient pedigree, and the pure descent of 
English liberty, than is to be found in any work that has been 
produced since these things became matters of controversy, 
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The great length to which our observations have already ex- 
tended, prevents us from following Mr Brodie into the part of 
his performance which is more properly historical, and in which, 
though his corrections of Mr Hume are still more numerous, 
they are less capable of being abridged, without such a reference 
to the occasions as would far exceed the limits that are assigned 
us. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with a very brief 
notice of such things as, on turning over the leaves, appear the 
most remarkable. 

There is no passage, perhaps, in Mr Hume’s whole book 
more reprehensible than that in which he observes upon the go 
vernment of Charles, after his renunciation of Parliaments, that 
* it was more gentle and equitable than that of most of his pre- 
* decessors——that instances of rigour were rare—and that most 
* of those who were subjected to great severities, might have 
* escaped them by submission.” What else, we would ask, but 
submission, does any tyrant in modern times propose to himself 
by his severities? and what was the submission required in the 
case at issue, but submission to a government of will, in place 
of a government of law? The instances of rigour, too, whether 
few or many, were, as Mr Brodie has acutely observed, suf- 
ficient to give general effect to the illegal exactions, for resist- 
ance to which they were inflicted; and would certainly have 
been multiplied if they had not proved so. But, in point of 
fact, he has shown that they were exceedingly numerous. Mr 
Hume, he says, to give a coloar to his statement, ‘ probably 
proceeds in this way. Though sixteen soap-boilers were prosecuted 
at once, that was but one case: But, surely, it is of no earthly im~ 

ortance whether they were prosecuted individually, or at once. 
About two hundred of the highest ranks were illegally prosecuted at 
once, in the Star-Chamber, for residing in town contrary to a pro- 
clamation, Rush. vol. ii. p. 288, et seg.; that, too, may be called 
one case. See also Straf. Let. and Disp. vol. ii. p. 142. The pro- 
ceedings about buildings may be termed one case; but mark what 
occurred. The severity towards Moore brought 100,000/. of rents 
under the power of the court; and the owners, to save their pro- 
perty as a whole, were glad to compound at the rate of three year’s 
rent. Now, if we allow 20/. for each house, we shall find that a- 
bout 5000 houses were in this condition ; I think we may also allow 
about a proprietor for every house. The severe fine upon Roper 
brought aboutsEVEN HUNDRED intocomposition, some for 1000/., some 
for 500/., others for 300/. The same thing happened in other cases. 

Why then are we told of the inconsiderable number of instances ? 
They were such as left no man any thing he could call his own—not 
even the ears in his head. 

‘ Mr Hume himself says, that, in consequence of the fine im- 
posed upon Roper, above 30,000/. were brought into the Exchequer. 
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But, in the first place, he has not done justice to his authorities, 
Rush, vol. ii. p. $33. and Franklyn, p. 478, for both inform us that 
the commission which brought that sum extended only to the coun- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Warwick, and Nottingham, and that 
the like commissions were granted for other counties. In the’ next 
place, the sum actually imported into the Exchequer, was frequent- 
ly a mere trifle in comparison of that levied.’ II. pp. 399, 400. note. 


The account of Strafforde and Laud is given with great spirit 
and vigour; and the various evasions and suppressions of their 
partial historian sifted and dragged to light with a powerful and 
unsparing hand. From the letters and despatches of the first of 
these personages, he has extracted redundant proof of his zeal- 
ous and unqualified adherence to the principles of arbitrary 
pean indeed, when it is recollected that he repeatedly 

olds out to Laud the government which he had established in 
Ireland, as a desirable model for that of England, it might be 
enough to quote the passage in which, after putting down ever 
appearance of liberty in that devoted island, and subjecting it 
to the utmost rigour of martial law, he says triumphantly in 
one of his letters, ‘ Now, the King is as absolute here as any 
Prince in the whole world can be.’ His principles, however, 
are if possible, still more unequivocally spoken out in an ela- 
borate letter addressed by him to Mr Justice Hutton, soon after 
the famous case of Ship-money, in which, after observing that 
the King is individually the sole judge of the necessity of such 
impositions, he proceeds, 

. £ I conceive it was out of humour opposed by Hampden beyond 
the duty of a subject, and that reverence wherein we ought to have 
so gracious a sovereign, it being ever understood the prospects of 
kings into mysteries of state are so far exceeding those of ordinary 
persons, &c.; therefore it is a safe rule for us all in the fear of God 
to remit these supreme watches to that regal power, whose peculiar in- 
deed it is ; submit ourselves in these high considerations to his ordinance, 
as being no other than the ordinance of God itself, and rather attend 
upon his will, with confidence in his justice, belief in his wisdom, 
assurance in his parental affections to his subjects and kingdoms, 
than fret ourselves with the curious questions, with the vain flatteries of 
imaginary liberty, which, had we even our silly wishes and conceits, 
were we to frame a new commonwealth even to our own fancy, 
might yet in conclusion leave ourselves less free, less happy than 
now, thanks be to God and his majesty, we are.’ III. 88. note. 

Mr Brodie, we think, might have strengthened this part of 
his case, both against Strafforde himself aa his apologist. Mr 
Hume, it should be remembered, has said, not only ‘ that he had 
* governed Ireland for eight years with great vigilance, activity, 
* and prudence,’ but, upon the whole, that his conduct, as a 
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Statesman and Councillor, ‘ was Jnnocent and even Laudable.’ 
Now, as to his Irish government, it was proved on his trial, by 
at least eight or nine uncontradicted witnesses, that he repeated- 
ly said, and held it out indeed as his ruling maxim, ¢ that while 
* he was Governor, he would make an act of State, or an act of 
* the Council Board, as good as an act of Parliament’—* that he 
* would not have his orders disputed by law, or lawyers’—* that 
* the Irish were a conquered nation, with whom the King might 
* do as he pleased; and, for their antiquated charters, they were 
§ binding no farther than he pleased.’ That he acted, too, up 
to the full spirit of those principles, is established by all the 
contemporary histories; and, in particular, that, under the 
pretext of an Inquiry into Titles, aided by a most atrocious sys- 
tem of fining, imprisoning, and impressing such jurors as re- 
fused to find for the king, he confiscated a great part of the 
property of the kingdom, and especially of the province of 
Connaught, and put down all opposition or resistance by mili- 
tary force. He used the military indeed in a still more illegal 
and unconstitutional service :—F or, in one of his despatches to 
the king, after boasting that he had so balanced the Protestant 
and recusant members in the Lower House as nearly to neutra- 
lize both, he adds, £ I will also labour to get as many Captains 
‘and Officers returned as Burgesses as I possibly can, who, 
‘having immediate dependence on the Crown, may almost 
* sway the business which way they please.’ All this, accord- 
ing to Mr Hume, was not only innocent and laudable, but Pru- 
dent. We shall say nothing as to the two first epithets; but as 
to its prudence, some notion may be formed from the character 
of the rebellion which broke out immediately after; and with 
reference to which, his conscious but ungrateful master, after- 
wards told his English parliament, ‘ that if he had been suf- 
* fered to perform his engagements to his Irish subjects, there 
§ had been no rebellion.’ 

With regard, again, to the innocent and laudable nature of his 
general policy, it is needless to go farther than his own letters 
and despatches—in one of which he recommends to the king to 
give * seasonable Rewards to the Judges for occasional services;’ 
and adds, that * by a constant and quick applying of Rewards 
* and Punishments, he might soon be rendered, both at Home 
¢ and abroad, the most Powerful and considerable king in Chris- 
*tendom, (Despatches, Sc. vol. ii. p. 41.) In a subsequent let- 
ter, after observing that the infamous judgment in the case of 
ship-money ‘ was the greatest service the Profession of the Law 
‘had done the Crown in his time,’ he adds, * But unless his 
* Majesty has the like power declared to raise A LAND ARMY 
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‘ upon the same exigent of state, the Crown seems Zo sland but 
* upon one leg av HOME, and to be considerable but by halves, to 
‘ foreign princes abroad.’ In the close of the same despatch, 
where he speaks of vindicating the Royalty from the restraints 
and conditions of subjects, he recurs to the same topic, and 
showing evidently that he was fully aware that the measure 
would be a complete innovation on the constitution, observes, 
that an army once raised by prerogative, would ‘ insensibly gain 
© a precedent, and settle an authority and right in the Crown to 
‘ levies of that nature ;—which thread draws after it many huge 
‘ advantages, more proper to be thought on at some other sea- 
‘son.’ (p. 612.) It is needless to pursue this any farther; and 
it is sufficient of itself to settle the whole question as to the cha- 
racter of Charles’s policy, that this Strafforde was, up to his 
last hour, his favourite and most trusted counsellor—and his 
yielding him to the justice of the nation, the only act of rigour 
of which he ever repented. 

Mr Brodie has likewise noted with due reprobation the base 
and barefaced apostasy with which this great champion of tyranny 
began his career of oppression—and pointed out the mistake 
(or misrepresentation) of Mr Hume, who says that he went 
over to the Court ‘ after the dissolution of Charles’s third Par- 
liament, when the necessities of state had begun ;’ whereas it is 
certain that he ratted during the prorogation—and, changing 
sides without the shadow of an apology, instantly took up the 
very height of those principles which he had just before been 
the most vehement in opposing. 

One of the most remarkable passages in all Charles’s history, 
is his attempt to seize the five arraigned members by his per- 
sonal appearance in the House—which, followed up by his am- 
biguous quest in the city, and his sudden retreat to Hampton 
Court, and thence to York, may be fairly regarded as the first 
substantive appeal to force and actual aggression in the course 
of the contest. It is curious, therefore, to observe the differ- 
ence between Mr Hume’s account of that proceeding, and the 
corrected edition of Mr Brodie. According to the former, the 
King proceeded to the House ‘ with his ordinary attendants 


‘only, armed as usual, some with halberts, some with walking 


swords.’ Now, Mr Brodie shows from contemporary docu- 
ments, that the King had recently before not only got together 
an irregular military guard of discharged officers and others, 
but had prevailed on a number of the students in the Inns of 
Court to enrol themselves as an additional guard—that, the day 
before his visit, he had ordered them to be in readiness on an 
hour’s warning—that on that very morning 100 stand of arms, 
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with gunpowder and ammunition, had been brought from the 
Tower to Whitehall—and that he proceeded to the House with 
a,tumultuous escort of about 500 armed men, many of them 
having pistols and fire arms, who would not allow the doors of 
the ace to be closed after his entry, and used many threat- 
ening and insolent expressions during the whole extraordinary 
scene. It is also proved by no less an authority than Claren- 
don, that after the proscribed members took refuge in the city, 
* it was proposed by Lord Digby to go after them with a select 
* company of gentlemen, whereof Lunsford was one, and to 
‘seize and bring them away, DEAD OR ALIVE,’ ‘ and without 
6 doubt,’ adds the noble historian, ‘ he would have done it— 
* which must have had a wonderful effect.’ After this, Mr Hume 
represents the King as sojourning at Hampton Court in a state 
of shame, mortification and distress, while the Commons con- 
tinued to harass him with the most insulting propositions, and 
to keep up their popularity by the most affected alarms, taking 
advantage of such ridiculous incidents to spread abroad their 
panics, that * Lord Digby having entered Kingston in a coach 
* and six, attended by a few livery servants, the intelligence 
* was conveyed to London, and it was immediately voted that 
‘he had appeared in a hostile manner, to the terror of his 
‘ Majesty’s subjects, and had levied war against the king 
‘and kingdom.’ Now, the truth, as clearly established by 
Clarendon, indisputably is, that before leaving Whitehall, the 
king had secretely despatched Newcastle to take possession of 
the garrison and stores at Hull—and the queen had previ- 
ously obtained from the commander of Portsmouth, a promise 
to surrender that important fortress on the royal summons ; so 
that the resolution to have recourse to military force, in op- 
position to the parliament, was unquestionably taken before 
his departure. ‘Then it is distinctly admitted by Dighy himself, 
in the statement which he afterwards published for his own 
vindication, and that of his master, that ‘ when the king re- 
€ tired to Hampton Court, many Soldiers and Commanders (who 
¢ had assembled to sollicit payment of their arrears from the 
¢ Parliament) waited on their Majesties, and leaving them at 
‘ Hampton, provided their own accommodation at Kingston, 
* the nighest place of resort, and still so used for the overplus 
* of company which the court could not entertain. To these 
‘ gentlemen, and to this place, was I sent by his majesty, with some 
$ expression of his majesty’s good acceptance of their service,’ &c. 
&c. From these unquestionable sources, it is thus established, 
that the king had been followed from London by a body of 
discontented officers and soldiers, who had quartered them- 
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selves as near his residence as possible, and that Digby had 
visited them by his majesty’s orders, to accept and to thank 
them for their offer of service in this most critical emergency. 
When it is added, that it appears from the journals of parlia- 
ment, that Kingston, thus spontaneously occupied by such a 
military force as has been described, was the seat of the maga- 
zines and stores for the country—that the troops amounted to 
upwards of 200 in number, and that their commander was that 
very Lunsford, whom Digby had proposed to take with him 
but a few days before, to drag the proscribed members,—dead or 
alive—from the city! it is jert to the candid reader to judge, 
whether there was not more excuse for the Parliament voting 
that the meeting of those two champions and their soldiers, at 
Kingston, under such circumstances, was in a hostile manner, 
and for the purpose of levying war, than there can be for Mr 
Hume alleging that the only ground for this vote was, that 
Lord Digby had passed through Kingston in his coach and 
six, attended by a few livery servants !—a more extraordinary 
perversion and suppression of truth we scarcely know where to 
look for in history. 

We shall mention one other, however, which to some readers 
may appear still more discreditable. It occurs in Mr Hume’s 
account of Cromwell,—the whole tenor and strain of which Mr 
Brodie shows to be singularly partial and inaccurate. Among 
other things, however, he says, ‘ His name for above two years 
(after the meeting of Parliament in 1640) is not to be found 
* oftener than TWICE upon any committee—and those committees 
6‘ into which he was admitted, were chosen for affairs which 
€ would more interest the zealots than the men of business.’ 
Now, this sounds very authentic and arithmetical—and any 
ordinary reader would take it for granted, that there could be 
no material error in a statement which must have been made 
from an inspection of the journals. Mr Brodie, however, has 
had the curiosity to examine these records for himself—and what 
is the result ? Why, that before the recess, and within the first 
ten months, he was appointed on EIGHTEEN committees of the 
greatest importance, besides having been sent up twice alone 
with important messages to the Lords; and that after the re- 
cess, and within the nine months of the 2d session, he was again 
named on no fewer than TWENTY-SEVEN other committees, be- 
sides siz messages to the Lords, and four to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, making in all rorty-FIvE committees and 
twelve special messages within the two years to which Mr 
Hume has referred! Mr Brodie has given the dates of all 
these committees; and has mentioned the subjects of most of 
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them, which embrace all the important business of the House, 
and prove the learned historian to be as egregiously and unac- 
countably mistaken in their nature as in their number. What 
reliance indeed can be placed in an author so incredibly negli- 
gent and inaccurate ? 

In his account of the trial and execution of the king, there 
is more excuse perhaps for passion and exaggeration. But 
there are some misrepresentations equally unworthy and foolish. 
* Every night,’ he says, for example, ‘from his sentence till 
*-his death, the king slept sound as usual; though the noise of 
* the workmen employed in framing the scaffold and other pre- 
* parations for his execution, continually resoundcd in his ears.’ 
Now, by far the best authority for this period of the history, is the 
Memoirs of the faithful Herbert, who was constantly in atten- 
dance on the king’s person, day and night—and hedistinctly states, 
that the king was lodged during all this interval at S¢ James’s, 
and of course could not be disturbed by preparations making 
at Whitehall! Mr Brodie informs us, that he has examined the 
copy of Herbert in the Advocates’ Library, and recognised Mr 
Hume’s pencil marks at this very passage; so that he must have 
been perfectly aware how the fact stood, which is confirmed, 
indeed, by all the other authorities. Yet has he thought fit to 
borrow this theatrical trait of the nightly disturbance from the 
scaffold making, from such a writer as Clement Walker, the only 
one who mentions it, and who, in point of fact, contradicts him- 
self, and relapses into truth in the very next page;—where he 
has this entry: § 30th January—the day appointed for the 
* King’s death. He came on foot from St James’s to Whitehall 
* that morning.’ 

Another legend, borrowed from Perinchief, an author of still 
less credit than Walker, is exposed by Mr Brodie with equal 
force and acuteness. After mentioning that Fairfax had used 
every exertion to rescue the King from his murderers, Mr 
Hume gravely proceeds. 

¢ Cromwell and Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to 
convince him that the Lord had rejected the king; and they exhort- 
ed him to seek by prayer some direction from heaven on this import- 
ant occasion: but they concealed from him that they had already 
signed the warrant for the execution. Harrison was the person ap- 
pointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement 
he prolonged his doleful cant, till intélligence arrived that the fatal 
blow was struck. He then rose from his knees, and insisted with 
Fairfax that this event was a miraculous and providential answer, 
which heaven had sent to their devout supplications.’ IV. 214. note. 
Now, upon this extraordinary statement, which, in Perin- 
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chief’s edition, is said only to be ¢ credibly reported,’ though 


given without qualification by Hume, Mr’ Brodie forcibly ob- 
serves, that— 

‘ In order to prove Fairfax innocent, they proceed upon the as- 
sumption that he was destitute of common sense. But, in the first 
place, it is utterly impossible that Fairfax, who was at Whitehall, 
could be ignorant of the truth. Did he not see the scaffold erected ? 
Did he not see the troops drawn out, and the crowd assembled ? 
Did he not hear the-noise of the drums which beat all the way from 
St James’s to Whitehall? Was there not one even of his own regi- 
ment to apprise him of the circumstance? or, would not Colonel 
Tomlinson, upon whom Hume says, “ the king’s conduct had wrought 
a total conversion,” have signified the circumstance ? Would not 
all the Presbyterian clergy, who knew perfectly that it was to take 
place, and were vehement against it, have run with the tidings to 
Lady Fairfax, in order to obtain the interposition of her lord ? These 
clergy were always about her, and, knowing her sentiments, could 
not fail to introduce the subject. We must suppose, that what all 
the world knew, Fairfax alone was ignorant of: and yet he does not 
pretend any thing of this kind in his own memoirs; and we may be 
well assured that he would not have allowed such a charge against 
Cromwell, Ireton and Harrison, to pass. He survived the restora- 
tion many years, and doubtless would have been adduced as a witness 
against Harrison, to prove a fact so calculated to excite exccration 
against one whom the ruling party, now joined by Fairfax, wished so 
much to make abhorred. But what sets the matter beyond all dispute 
iss that it is disproved in the most direct manner, by the evidence 
against Colonel Hacker, as one of the regicides.” LV. 215, 216. note. 

And then he details the evidence of Huncks, that, after the 
king was brought to Whitehall on the 30th January, and im- 
mediately before his execution, he saw Harrison in bed in Ire- 
ton’s chamber, and enumerates the- persons present, among 
whom Fairfax was not. It is also from this same veracious 
Perinchief, who gives a long account of the miracles perform- 
ed by handkerchiefs dipped in the King’s blood, and whom he 
does not venture to quote, that Mr Hume has condescended to 
borrow his pathetic and poetical account of the extraordinary 
effects produced by the general horror and agony excited by 
the King’s death. 

Our readers probably think they have enough of this now; 
and we are ourselves pretty much of that opinion; but we must 
say a word, before concluding, on that charge of insincerity a- 
gainst Charles which Mr Hume has repelled with so much ve- 
hemence, and which Mr Brodie here reasseits with equal in- 
trepidity. 

The most remarkable part certainly of Mr Hume’s statement 
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on this subject is, ‘ that the imputation is ofa later growth than 
* his own age; and that even his enemies, though they loaded 
* him with many calumnies, did not insist on this accusation ;’ 
and then he proceeds to say, that Ludlow is the only Parlia- 
mentarian who imputes that vice to him; and that Clarendon 
and other royalist writers, while they justify him from other 
charges, do not think it necessary to vindicate him from this. 
Now, of these extraordinary allegations, we think it cannot be 
denied that Mr Brodie has brought forward, as indeed was a- 
bundantly easy, the most overwhelming refutation. In the 
first place, the whole ground of quarrel, after the petition of 
right, may be said to have rested on an avowed distrust of the 
King’s sincerity, or rather on open imputations of the most a- 
trocious perfidy. Mr Hume himself, indeed, in the course of 
his narrative, is repeatedly compelled to notice this circum- 
stance. *£ All his concessions,’ he observes, ‘ were poisoned 
® by their suspicions of his want of cordiality’—(meaning mani- 
festly sincerity, for he goes on)—‘ and the supposed attempt to 
* engage the army against them’ (while he professed entire ac- 
quiescence in their measures) § served with many as a confir- 
* mation of their jealousy.’» What, indeed, was the imputa- 
tion of the army plot but a charge of the most aggravated 
treachery? What other character had the proceedings with 
regard to the incident? or the perpetual accusation of favour 


c) 


shown to Papists, in the face of the most solemn denials ?< ™ 


What was the object of the publication of the letters taken at 
Naseby, but to prove the utter faithlessness of the King’s pro- 
fessions, and the contrast between them and his confidential 
communications? Could Mr Hume be ignorant that this was 
the sole scope and professed design of the introduction to 
‘The King’s Cabinet opened,’ and to Digby’s Cabinet, as 
published by the Parliament? Such, accordingly, is the undis- 
guised strain of most of their last remonstrances and addresses 
to the King himself,;—as, for example, that of March 1642, 
where, after stating some of the points on which they required 
satisfaction, they proceed: * But it is not words that can se- 
* cure us in these our humble desires. We cannot but too 
§ well and sorrowfully remember what gracious messages we had 
* from your Majesty this summer, when, with your privity, the 
‘ bringing up the army was in agitation! we cannot but, 
* with the like affections, recal to our minds how, not two days 
© before, you gave directions for the accusation against the six mem- 
‘ bers, and your own coming to the Commons’ house, that 
* house received a gracious message that you would always have 
* acare of their privileges as of your own prerogative; of the 
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* safety of their persons as of your own children.’ There is 
no account, indeed, of any of the great debates in Parliament, 
in which this is not a leading topic. The main ground for re- 
jecting the personal treaty was, that there could be no reliance 
on any treaty * with so perfidious and implacable a Prince.’ 
Nay, it is recorded in the contemporary documents, that, after 
the discovery of the King’s letters at Padstow, Fairfax himself 
dissuaded the Parliament from entering into any treaty on this 
very ground, and declared it as his opinion that the arrestment 
of Glamorgan ‘ was only for a present colour, to salve reputa- 
* tion with the people.’ In the famous Declaration, too, when 
the house voted to send no more addresses, the charge with 
which they wind up their accusations against him, and which 
is held out, indeed, as the main ground of their resolution, 
is that of his faithlessness and dissimulation; so that, in- 
stead of being confined to one passionate Parliamentarian, the 
accusation is repeatedly and deliberately urged to his face by 
the whole Parliament in a body. But when Mr Hume said, that 
the charge of insincerity was not laid against this monarch in 
his own age, was he not aware that even the gentle Baillie 
has set him down in his lifetime as ‘ excessively false and hy- 
pocritical,’ and one ‘* who had all his life loved ¢rinketing na- 
* turally ?’ Did he not know how he had been treated in this re- 
spect by Milton, both in his Iconoclastes and his Defence of 
the people of England? Was he ignorant, in short, that Cla- 
rendon himself does—not indeed justify him against this 7 


|——but expressly concur in it ?—as when he writes to Nicholas 


upon Glamorgan’s business—* I wish the King would apply 
‘ himself to the part he has to act—that is, to suffer resolutely, and 
© have no tricks,’ &c. FtéNas recorded too, without any attempt 
to contradict it—indeed the facts he himself relates, prove it 
to be true,—the charge brought publicly against him by Crom- 
well, inthe course of the negociation at @arisbrook. We shall 
quote a still more decisive instance immediately. 

‘ Cromwell, before this vote, declared the king was a man of 
great parts and understanding, faculties they had hitherto endea- 
voured to have him thought to be without, but that he was so great a 
dissembler and so false a man, that he was not to be trusted, and there- 
upon repeated many particulars whilst he was in the army, that his 
majesty wished that such and such things might be done, which be- 
ing done to gratify him, he was displeased and complained of it : 
That whilst he professed, with all solemnity, that he referred himself 
wholly to the parliament, and depended only upon their wisdom and 
counsel for the settlement and composing the distractions of the 
kingdom, he had, at the same time, secret treaties with the Scottish 
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eommissioners, how he might embroil the nation in a new war, and 
destroy the parliament, vol. v. p. 91.’ IV. 123, 124. note. 

But the great point certainly is, not whether he was accused 
of insincerity—which is plain enough,—but whether he was guilty 
of it. To settle this fully, it would be necessary to go into all 
those discussions that subsisted at the time between him and his 
opponents ; in the greater part, if not the whole of which it seems 
impossible, since the publication of Clarendon’s Life and Letters, * 
to dispute that he had acted with the greatest duplicity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are some facts upon which no doubt can AY 
now be thrown, which seem to be decisive of the question. yi V/ 

First, After his retreat to the Scottish army, he, to please that 
party, sent a public ‘ dispatch to Ormonde to break off all treaties s 
* with the Catholics, in order that, for their crimes and rebel- zz 
* lion, they might be left to the punishment of the parliament ; 

* but, sensible that such a demand would be made of him, he 

* had previously commanded that lord lieutenant to obey none of 

* his public instructions. While, too, he was thus caballing with i 

* Ormonde, he was carrying on another correspondence with ; 

*‘ Glamorgan, calculated to involve the ruin even of the other. ; 
* With an individual who acted thus, there could be no safety 
* in negociation; and so much was he accustomed to this disin- 
* genuous practice, that Clarendon, in one of his letters, men- é 
* tions that a certain individual—probably himself—had lost the 
* royal confidence for refusing to act in conformity with his se- 
*cret intentions, in opposition to his warrants as monarch.’ 
It was during this time also that he is recorded to have 
told the Scottish commissioners, significantly, that, ‘ if he were 
* a prisoner, it was the opinion of many divines that promises 
* made by a prisoner did not oblige.’ 

Second, It is distinctly stated by Clarendon, that before the war 
broke out, he consented to pass certain bills under a secret resolu- 
tion of afterwards disavowing and disregarding them, on the pre- 
text that the houses of parliament at the time of voting them were 
not perfectly free. ‘The noble historian, with all his partialities, 
reprobates this fatal duplicity; which goes indeed to the root 
of the whole question,—for the same pretext would obviously 
apply to every subsequent negotiation or engagement with the 
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Parliament *—but Mr Hume has the courage to defend, or ra- 
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* Accordingly, we find it was so applied during the negociations in \ 
the Isle of Wight. For after having given his parole not to leave that 
place, it is certain not only that he made various attempts to escape, 
but affected to make great concessions to the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, with a view to retract and disavow them if that escape had A / 
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ther to palliate it, by observing—-* that Charles’s secret pur- 
* pose only referred to the bill about the bishops, and that for 
* pressing troops;’ though Clarendon, his own only authority, 
after stating that he had passed those two bills on that prin- 
ciple, says expressly, § J doubt this logic had an influence up- 
* on other acts of no less moment than these.’ vol. ii. p. 430. 
And yet it is with this passage among others before his eyes, 
that he says, the charge. of insincerity was unheard of in that 
age—and that Clarendon, in particular, held it to be so ground- 
less and extravagant as to be unworthy of any refutation. 
Third, His transactions in Ireland, after he tock refuge with 
the Scotch, and especially his commission to Glamorgan, and 
his disavowal of that commission, are of themselves conclusive 
as to the question of his veracity and candour. Dr Birch had 
not left much for Mr Brodie to do on this subject—but what 
remained for him, he has done with equal vigour and effect. 
We shall not now go into any of these disgraceful details—For, 
even supposing that Glamorgan was not intended to act without 
Ormond’s privacy and sanction-—which is all that Mr Hume 
contends for—there isfar more than enough admitted to settle for 
ever the question we are now considering. ‘ So lately as April 
1642,’ as is well observed by Mr Brodie, ‘he had called God 
to witness ‘that he would never consent, upon whatsoever 
pretence, to a toleration of the Popish profession, or abolition of the 
laws now in force against Popish recusants 1n IRELAND;” and took 
the sacrament from Archbishop Usher, that he would never connive at 
Popery, (Birch, p. 278, 9. Husb. Col. p. 134. Rush. vol. iv. p. 
$46.), and yet Ais own letters prove, beyond all question, that he 
proposed to “ bargain away” the whole penal laws on that subject. 
As for yielding to the desires of his Catholic subjects, had it not im- 
plied a breach of faith, and lust of power, it could not have been 
condemned. But the horrid guilt was in endeavouring to purchase 
the assistance of the atrocious actors in the Irish rebellion, to subju- 
gate Britain: and then, had they succeeded, they might and would 
have imposed their creed. Yet this is, of course, defended by Hume, 
who alleges that it was necessary, for the safety of himself, his wife, 
children, and friends. But why were his own and their safety ever 
in danger? Because nothing short of the overthrow of the laws 
which made him king would content him. He might even still have 
reigned secure, by adequate concessions ; and his friends, far from 
wishing him to pursue the course he took, were only prevented from 





been effected. Ina Letter to Sir W. Hopkins, he says, ‘ To deal 
‘ freely with you, the great concession I made to-day was merely in 
‘ ofdler to my escape: of which, if 1 had not hope, -I had not done 
‘ ie.® 
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deserting him as one man, by his denials of the truth. They all toe 
(but Hyde, and perhaps one or two more, who could not brook their 
own proscription) urged Charles to enter into an accommodation with 
his parliament; and by doing so, they only brought against them- 
selves, from this very king, a charge of villany and treason. 

‘ After all this, the candour of Hume, I doubt, cannot longer be 
defended, any more than that of the monarch whose cause he under- 
took. But, possibly, the reader may conceive that he has afforded 
‘to Charles a defence of an unexpected nature. For if an historian 
can be vindicated for sitting down coolly to misrepresent facts, 
through so many volumes, in defence of that misguided prince, we 
cannot condemn the infatuated individual himself.’ IV. 53, 54. note. 


In concluding, we have to thank Mr Brodie for a great deal 
of information and sound doctrine—but we cannot part with 
him without a word of advice. His bock has been too hastily 
published—and must, in fact, be entirely new cast in another 
edition. It contains a great deal of needless repetition—and, 
in spite of this, the facts and views that bear upon the same 
topics are frequently scattered in very distant passages, and di- 
vided between text and notes ina very unskilful and perplexing 
manner. There is a great collection of materials in short, and 
many very luminous and conclusive observations——but the 
work is extremely incomplete, either as a history or a series of 
constitutional elucidations. ‘The most laborious part of his task, 
however, is over—and while we are not without sympathy for 
that impatience for his reward which has led him to seek it, we 
think, somewhat prematurely, it is our duty to admonish him 
that its ultimate value will depend very much on the exertions 
which are yet required of him,—and that if he grudge the mo- 
derate Jabour of a better arrangement and more vigorous con- 
coction of his materials, he is likely to lose the best fruits of 
the great labour he has already bestowed in providing them, 
both as regards their utility to the public, and his own fame. 
When he is at the work of revisal, it might not be amiss if 
he were to revise some of his opinions. He is too bitter and 
too indiscriminate a disputant,——believes every thing against the 
royalists, and will find no fault in their opponents. He sus- 
pects strongly, for example, that Buckingham poisoned King 
James, and that King Charles abetted him; and opines that 
the republicans did quite right when they made a law to punish 
adultery with death ;—and that it is very wrong to smile at the 
strange name of * Mr Praise-God- Barebone, ’ as he always very 
respectfully calls him. ‘There is also a long note against the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, which it would be for his credit to 
cancel—along with some others. 
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Art. VI. Letters to and from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk 
and her second Husband, the Honourable George Berkeley. 
2 vols. London, 1824. 


tT is well enough known in ‘ the Trade,’ that any thing, now- 
a-days, will sell, which is stuck full of proper names, and 
holds out any reasonable promise of scandal in polite life; and 
it is equally well known, that publications which sell on the 
strength of these merits, and no other, pass vulgarly by the ap- 
propriate appellation of * Catch-penny.’ We have not often 
met with a more perfect specimen than that which is now be- 
fore us. Here are two thick octavo volumes of letters, of which 
not above a dozen are in any way worthy of publication; they 
are written by and to a celebrated Countess, and came out of 
the collection of a Dowager Marchioness,—and are preceded by 
a meagre biographical notice, and followed by an account of 
how much Queen Caroline and her family paid for shifts and 
petticoats,—besides an accompaniment of notes, which are uni- 
formly pert in their style, and generally inaccurate in their 
facts. If all these are not the true diagnostics of this worst 
form of the disease of book-making, we must confess that we 
know less than we thought we did, of the nature and symptoms 
of that dire epidemic of the nineteenth century. 

Henrietta Hobart, Countess of Suffolk, was, as all the world, 
except the Editor of these volumes, knows, for many years the 
mistress of George the Second; and among her friends were 
numbered some of the most illustrious characters of that day. 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Bolingbroke, Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, Pulteney, the Dutchess of Queensberry, and, in 
later times, Horace Walpole, were of her intimate society,-and 
are found in the list of her correspondents. Such names, at 
first sight, give promise of much entertainment to the readers 
of their letters: But Lady Suffolk was a cautious woman; she 
had lived long in a court, and her very existence depended 
upon her favour in it; consequently, she appears never to have 
committed to paper any anecdote or any opinion which could 
in any way compromise her. Her correspondents seem also to 
have caught the infection; their letters to her are for the most ~ 
part composed of mere phrases of civility—of condolence at 
the illness of a prince or princess—of joy at their recovery— 
of uninteresting details of the every-day life of a court that 
went by clock-work—births, marriages, and deaths, of per- 
sons no longer ees se oH trumpery lists of long for- 
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* gotten peers.” Mrs Campbell (Miss Bellenden) and Lady 
Hervey (Miss Lepel) now and then venture upon a coarse 
joke—Swift breathes forth the complaints of wounded pride 
and disappointed ambition. Gay’s pleasantry is generally strain- 
ed and affected. Of Pope, there is but one letter—and that is of 
such a kind as to prevent our-regretting the want of more. Three 
from Arbuthnot are serious and dull. One from Lord Boling- 
broke, and several from Pulteney, partake of the same character 
—while the love-letters from Lord Peterborough to Lady Suffolk 
are the very perfection of tedious affectation; and present the 
melancholy picture of ‘ Him whose lightnings pierc’d the Hberi- 
an lines,’ drivelling forth, in his old age, a series of hyperboli- 
cal protestations and ridiculous compliments, of which even a 
school-boy would be ashamed. It was neither fair by the pub- 
lic, nor by the memory of Lord Peterborough, to publish such 
ineffable trash. A few among the letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
one or two among those of Horace Walpole, and some pas- 
sages in the Dutchess of Queensberry’s, partake of a better 
character than the rest. The following extracts from Lord 
Chesterfield are perhaps the most entertaining things in the 
book. 


* MapaM, Bath, Nov. 2d, 1734. 

* A general history of the Bath since you left it, together with 
the particulars of Amoretto’s (the Hon. William Sawyer Herbert) 
life and conversation, are matters of too great importance to need 
any introduction. Therefore, without further preamble, I send you 
the very minutes, just as I have them down to help my own memory; 
the variety of events, and the time necessary to observe them, not 
having yet allowed me the leisure to put them in that style and or- 
der in which I propose they shall hereafter appear in public. 

‘ Oct. 27. Little company appeared at the pump ; those that were 
there drank the waters of affliction for the departure of Lady Suf- 
folk and Mrs Blount. What was said of them both I need not tell 
you; for it was so obvious to those that said it, that it cannot be less 
60 to those that deserve it. Amoretto went upon Lansdowne to eva- 
porate his grief for the loss of his Parthenissa (Mrs Blount), in me- 
mory of whom (and the wind being cold into the bargain) he ticd 
his handkerchief over his hat, and looked very sadly. 

‘ In the evening, the usual tea-table met at Lyndsey’s, the two 
principal persons excepted, who, it was hoped, were then got safe to 
Newberry. Amoretto’s main action was at our table; but, episodi- 
cally, he took pieces of bread and butter, and cups of tea at about 
ten others. He Jaughed his way through the girls out of the long 
room into the little one, where he fa/lied till he swore, and swore till 
he went home,—and probably some time afterwards. 

* The Countess of Burlington, in the absence of her Royal High- 
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ness, held a circle at Hayes’s, where she lost a favourite snuff-box, 
but unfortunately kept her temper. 

* Oct, 28. Breakfast was at Lady Anne’s, where Amoretto was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to eat and drink as much as he had a 
mind to. At night, he was observed to be pleasant with the girls, 
and with less restraint than usual, which made some people surmise 
that he comforted himself for the loss of Lady Suffolk and Parthe- 
nissa, by the liberty and impunity their absence gave him. 

‘ Oct. 29. Amoretto breakfasted incognito, but appeared at the 
ball in the evening, where he distinguished himself by his don mots. 
He was particularly pleased to compare the two Miss Towardins, 
who are very short, and were a dancing, to a couple of totums set 
aspinning. The justness and liveliness of this image struck Mr 
Marriott to such a degree, that he begged leave of the author to 
put it off for his own, which was granted him. He declared after- 
wards to several people, that Mr Herbert beat the world at similes. 

‘ Oct. 30. Being his Majesty’s birthday, little company appeared 
in the morning, all being resolved to look well at night.. Mr Her- 
bert dined at Mr Walters’s with young Mr Barnard, whom he rallied 
to death. Nash gave a ball at Lyndsey’s, where Mr Tate appeared 
for the first time, and was noticed by Mr Herbert; he wore his 
gold-laced clothes on the occasion, and looked so fine, that, stand- 
ing by chance in the middle of the dancers, he was taken by many 
at a distance for a gilt garland. He concluded his evening as usual 
with basset and blasphemy. 

* Oct. $1. Amoretto breakfasted at Lady Anne’s, where, being 
now move easy and familiar, he called for a half peck loaf and a 
pound of butter—let off a great many ideas, and, had he had the 
same inclination to have let off any thing else, would doubtless have 
done it. The Countess of Burlington bespoke the play, as you may 
see by the inclosed original bill; the audience consisted of seven- 
tecn souls, of whom I made one. 

‘ Nov. 1. Amoretto took a vomit in the morning, and then with 
a clear and excellent stomach dined with me, and went to the ball 
at night, where Mrs Hamilton chiefly engrossed him. Mrs Jones 
gave Sir Humphrey Monoux pain with Mr Browne, which gave Sir 
Humphrey the toothach, but Mr Jones has since made up matters 
between them. 

* Nov. 2, Circular letters are received here from Miss Secretary 
Russell, notifying the safe arrival at London, with many interesting 
particulars, and with gracious assurances of the continuance of a 
firm and sincere friendship.—It would be as hard to say who receiv- 
ed the strongest assurances, as it would be to determine who credit- 
ed them the worst. Mrs Hamilton bespoke the play at night, which 
we all interested ourselves so much to fill, that there were as many 
people turned back as let in: it was so hot that the Countess of 
Burlington could not stay it out,’ &c. 
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« MADAM, Bath, Nov. 14, 1737. 

* Your commands were too obliging not to be immediately and 
thankfully complied with, by one who would pay the most willing o- 
bedience to any you could lay upon him. If all ladies and kings 
(the great rulers of this world) would command in your way, how 
popular would their governments be with their subjects, and how 
easy to themselves! At least, I would advise kings to practise it, 
as the only method they have left to revive passive obedience.— 
You commanded me to do what I had most a mind to do myself; and 
what would otherwise have wanted an excuse, has now the merit of 
obedience. 

* I must tell you then, that the health you were so good to inte- 
rest yourself in, is as much mended in this one week as [ expected 
I could be in the six weeks I am to stay here. I have recovered the 
stomach I had lost, am quite free from the complaints in my head, 
and have in a good degree regained my spirits, which, I am sure, 
must be entirely owing to the waters, and not to the company here; 
for though this place is very full, here are very few with whom I 
either am or desire to be acquainted. As for quality, we have the 
very flower of it in the august persons of the Dutchesses of Norfolk 
and Buckingham, who, thank God, are well enough together to a- 
void the fatal disputes about rank, which might otherwise arise be- 
tween the first dutchess of the kingdom and a princess of the blood. 
Your kinswoman, the Dutchess of Norfolk, had like the other day 
to have been the innocent cause of Mrs Buckley’s death. Mrs 
Buckley was bathing in the Cross Bath, as she thought, in perfect 
security, when of a sudden her Grace, who is considerably increased 
in bulk even since you saw her, came, and, like the great leviathan, 
raised the waters so high, that Mrs Buckley’s guide was obliged ta 
hold her up in her arms to save her from drowning, and carry her 
about like a child. 

* You will, Iam sure, expect from me l’histoire amoureuse et 
galante of Mr Herbert ; but I am very sorry, both for your sake and 
his, that it makes but a very small volume this year. He lies in bed 
till between ten and eleven, where he eats two breakfasts of strong 
broth ; then rides till one or two; after which he dines commonly 
pretty plentifully with me, and concludes the evening at billiards 
and whist. He sometimes laughs with the girls, but with moderate 
success. He had distinguished at first Mrs Earle, daughter-in-law 
to Giles Earle, a very handsome woman, till a little man about half 
his height, one Mr Harte, like a second David, had the impudence 
to attack, and the glory to defeat him. Since which he has content- 
ed himself with a little general waggery, as occasion offers, such as 
snatching the bread and butter out of a girl’s hands, and greasing 
her fingers and his own ; taking away a cup of tea prepared for some- 
body else, and such other like indications of innocent mirth ; but he 
is by no means established to his satisfaction, as when you were 
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here. For my own part, were it not for the comfort of returning 
health, I believe I should hang myself; I am so weary of sauntering 
about without knowing what to do, or of playing at low play, which 
I hate, for the sake of avoiding deep play, which I love, that I look 
upon the remaining five weeks which I am to pass here as a sort of 
eternity, and consider London as a remote land of promise, which 
God knows whether I shall ever get to or no. If I do, my first at- 
tention, as well as my greatest satisfaction, will be to assure you of 
the perfect truth and respect with which I am, Madam, yours, &c. 


Walpole’s letters from Paris are not without amusement.— 
Let us take, as a favourable specimen of them, the following 
description of the luxury and bad taste of a nouveau riche of 
the year 1765. 

* Yesterday I dined at La Borde’s, the great banker of the 
court. Lord! Madam, how little and poor all your houses in Lon- 
don will look after his! In the first place, you must have a garden 
half as long as the Mall, and then you must have fourteen windows, 
each as long as the other half, looking into it, and each window must 
consist of only eight panes of looking-glass. You must have a first 
and second anti-chamber, and they must have nothing in them but 
dirty servants. Next must be the grand cabinet, hung with red da- 
mask in gold frames, and covered with eight large and very bad pic- 
tures, that cost four thousand pounds—I cannot afford them you a 
farthing cheaper. Under these, to give an air of lightness, must 
be hung bas-reliefs in marble. Then there must be immense armo- 
ries of tortoiseshell and or-molu, inlaid with medals. And then you 
may go into the petit-cabinet, and then into the great salle, and 
the gallery, and the billiard-room, and the eating-room ; and all 
these must be hung with crystal lustres and looking-glass from 
top to bottom; and then you must stuff them fuller than they 
will hold with granite tables, and porphyry urns, and bronzes, and 
statues, and vases, and the Lord or the devil knows what. But for 
fear you should ruin yourself or the nation, the Duchess de Gra- 
mont must give you this, and Madame de Marsan that; and if you 
have any body that has any taste to advise you, your eating-room 
must be hung with huge hunting pieces in frames of all-coloured 
golds, and at top of one of them you may have a setting-dog, who, 
having sprung a wooden partridge, it may be flying a yard off a- 
gainst the wainscot. To warm and light this palace, it must cost 
you eight-and-twenty thousand livres a year in wood and candles. 
If you cannot afford that, you must stay till my Lord Clive returns 
with the rest of the Indies. The mistress of this Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment is very pretty, and Sir Lawrence La Borde is so 
fond of her, that he sits by her at dinner, and calls her Pug or Taw, 
I forget which. ’ 

Walpole evidently calls La Borde ‘ Sir Lawrence,’ in allu- 
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sion to Sir Lawrence Dundas, an English nouveau riche of the 
same period, though the Editor in his note upon this passage, 
professes himself not able to conjecture whom he meant. In 
another letter of the same year, he describes in a lively manner 
the way of life at Paris, and it is curious to observe from it that 
the hours kept by our Continental neighbours were then con- 
sidered by the English as extraordinarily late, as ours are now 
by them. 
* Paris, Sept. 20, 1765. 

* I obey your commands, Madam, though it is to talk of my- 
self. The journey has been of great service to me, and my strength 
returned sensibly in two days. Nay, though all my hours are turned 
topsy-turvy, I find no inconvenience, but dine at half an hour after 
two, and sup at ten, as easily as I did in England at my usual hours. 
Indeed, breakfast and dinner now and then jostle one another ; but I 
have found an excellent preservative against sitting up late, which is 
by not playing at whist. They constantly tap a rubber before supper, 
get up in the middle of a game, finish it after a meal of three courses 
and a dessert ; add another rubber to it; then take their knotting- 
bags, draw together into a little circle, and start some topic of liter- 
ature or irreligion, and chat till it is time to go to bed; that is, till 
you woult-think it time to get up again. The women are very 
good-humoured and easy; most of the men disagreeable enough. 
However, as every thing English is in fashion, our bad French is ac- 
cepted into the bargain. Many of us are received every where. 
Mr Hume is fashion itself, though his French is almost as unintel- 
ligible as his English ; Mr Stanley, is extremely liked ; and if liking 
them, good humour, and spirits can make any body please, Mr El- 
liot will not fail,’ &c. 

We had hoped on opening these volumes to have found in 
them many anecdotes illustrative of the manners of the times, 
and of the characters of the individuals who lived in them—in 
this we were disappointed—hardly any thing of the kind occurs 
in the whole collection—with the exception of Lord Chester- 
field’s mention of his occupations in one of his letters, while Am- 
bassador at the Hague: where he says, ‘ I played at blind-man’s- 
buff till three this morning.’ ‘This is certainly a new trait in 
the character of one who has always been held up to succeeding 
generations as the model of formal politeness. Lady Hervey’s 
description of Lord Peterborough at Bath, in the year 1725, is 
both characteristic and curious. ‘ Lord Peterborough is here, 
‘and has been so some time, though by his dress one would 
* believe he had not designed to make any stay; for he wears 
© boots all day, and, as I hear, must do so, having brought no 
® shoes with him. J¢ is a comical sight to sce him with his blue 
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¢ ribbon and star, and a cabbage undcr each arm, or a chicken in 
© his hand, which after he himself has purchased at the market; he 
‘ carries home for his dinner:’ We shall conclude our extracts 
with some lines by Swift on Sir Robert Walpole, which are 
highly characteristic of the acrimonious temper of the author— 
and not without merit as a specimen of unbridled invective, 


‘ With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 
He’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in his jest ; 
Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain ; 
A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main; 
Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders, 
By dint of experience, improving in blunders ; 
Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 
And selling his country to purchase his place ; 
A jobber of stocks by retailing false news ; ® 
A prater at court in the style of the stews ; 
Of virtue and worth by profession a giber ; 
Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 
Though I name not the wretch, you ali know who I mean— 
’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain.’ 


Having thus extracted the best parts of these volumes, and 
given our opinion of the rest; we shall proceed to say a few 
words of the Editor’s introduction and notes—and we are sor- 
ry that it is not in our power to commend either. The great 
object of the Editor, both in his Introduction, and in various 
other parts of the work, appears to be to invalidate the testi- 
mony of Horace Walpole with regard to Lady Suffolk, Queen 
Caroline, George II., &c. He charges him with, ‘ inaccuracy,’ 
‘ inconsistency in his statements,’ and ‘calumny,’ says, that ‘a 
large proportion of his anecdotes are unfounded,’ that they ‘are 
often unfounded and always exaggerated,’ talks much of ¢ his 
mistakes and misrepresentations,’ omits no opportunity of de- 
crying him both as a man and an author; and finally, as he 
evidently imagines, completely demolishes him in the second 
volume by the following character. ‘ He was born in 1720. 
‘ His birth was premature, and he was all his life a very slight, 
‘feeble, and unmanly figure. He died in 1797. The Tate 
‘ publication of his Memoirs has lowered his reputation for 
* candour, disinterestedness and truth; and they have, by their 
* undisguised and undeniable falsehood and malice, excited a 
‘ strong impression against the accuracy of his other anecdotical 
‘ works. His letters, too, which are charming in their style 
‘and topics, are unhappily tinctured with the same readiness 
‘to sacrifice truth to either prejudice or pleasantry.? We 
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would here wish, en passant, to inform the Editor, that Horace 
Walpole was not born in 1720, but on the 5th of October 
1717; and to point out to him the ungrammatical construction 
of his sentence—publication being the nominative case singular, 
to which they ought to refer. These, however, are minor 
considerations ; ‘ the weightier matters of the law,’ in an edi- 
tor, ‘ are to do justice and to show mercy;’ both of which du- 
ties the Editor of Lady Suffolk’s Letters has most unaccountably 
omitted. We did at least expect that, having * shown no 
mercy’ to poor Walpole, he would have had ‘ the justice’ to 
derive the intelligence in his introduction and notes from other 
and more accurate sources. So far, however, is this from be- 
ing the case, that most of the anecdotes throughout the book, 
all indeed that are worth reading, are taken from Walpole’s re- 
miniscences, letters, or memoirs,—though the Editor has gene- 
rally not thought it worth while to acknowledge the obligation. 
His motives for this omission we do not presume to conjecture, 
but merely mention the fact. Thus, in the 8th page of the 
- Introduction, just after his first attack upon the character of 
Walpole, he incorporates in his text the following sentence, 
taken word for word from -Walpole’s Reminiscences, without 
thanks or acknowledgment. ‘ The older Whig politicians be- 
*came ministers to the King. . The most promising of the 
¢ young lords and gentlemen of the party, and the prettiest and 
‘ liveliest of the young ladies, formed the new court of the 
* Prince and Princess of Wales. The apartment of the bed- 
‘chamber woman in waiting became the fashionable evening 
* rendezvous of the most celebrated wits and beauties.” We 
have ourselves remarked no less than thirteen different anec- 
dotes in the first volume alone, taken from Walpole, and some 
of them told in his very words, without the slightest hint given 
of the source from whence the Editor derived them. 

So much for ‘the justice’ shown to Walpole; but there is an- 
other kind of justice, to which we shall presently allude; we mean 
the justice with which an editor can condemn the inaccuracy of 
others, when his own notes present the most glaring and the most 
frequent instances of inaccuracy and misrepresentation. Before, 
however, we quit his Introduction, we must remark, that his 
depreciation of Walpole’s testimony forms the basis of one of 


the most singular opinions we ever saw brought forward in 
print—namely, that the attachment between Lady Suffolk and 
George the Second was purely platonic; and the ground upon 
which he broaches this assertion is, in addition to Walpole’s 
inaccuracy, simply this, that in Lady Suffolk’s own correspond- 
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ence he finds no mention made of a tender connexion ; as if it 
were necessary, or even likely, that an unliterary king should 
write love-letters to his mistress, or, if he did, that that mis- 
tress, a singularly cautious woman, who appears never to have 
committed any secrets to paper herself, should have preserved 
these proofs of her own shame. And yet this is the only argu- 
ment brought forward against the concurrent testimony of con- 
ene and the universal belief of that, and of the suc- 
ing age. We think even the Editor himself seems in- 
clined, in a subsequent part of the book, to abandon his own 
hypothesis; for he calls Lady Suffolk, in a note, the Mingle 
* acknowledged favourite.’ If, however, he still holds to his 
text, we will put the following cases to him. Is it likely that 
George the Second, who was notorious for the want of delicacy 
of his feelings, and the little susceptibility of his affections, 
should have had a * favourite upon platonic principles ? 
Or, if this be thought too general a way of putting the question, 
we shall state the case more specially, upon the Editor's own 
data. As thus—lIt is well known that George the Second never 
ave his confidence to Lady Suffolk, but reserved that entire 
or his wife. Now, confidence being inseparable from intimate 
friendship, she was therefore not his friend—the Editor says 
she was not his mistress—in what character, then, was she 
his favourite ?—on the horns of which dilemma, we will leave 
the Editor’s argument in favour of Lady Suffolk’s innocence, 
and proceed to make a few remarks on his notes—which lite- 
rally teem with blunders. We subjoin some of the errata, 
which struck us in looking through the book. 

First vol. page 24—* Duke of Ancaster, Lord Lieutenant of 
Suffolk ’—for Suffolk read Lincolnshire. 

At page 36 are some lines quoted very inaccurately from Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. 

At page 62 is an anecdote of Miss Bellenden and George 
the Second, quoted from Walpole (without schnauledigheath 
of which the facts are all misstated. 

Page 65—‘ Lady Diana, the eldest, married the second Duke 
of St Albans.’ Lady Diana Vere married the first, not the se- 
cond, Duke of St Albans, 

Page 79—* Beau Nash, the Master of the Ceremonies at 
Bath, to whom a statue was erected between the busts of Pope 
and Chesterfield; which gave occasion to that excellent epigram 
which concludes— 

* Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length.’ 

This is a most egregious mistake—as if Lord Chesterfield, 

who was the author of the epigram, would have applied the ex- 
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pression of ¢ Wisdom’ to himself. The busts were those of 
Newton and Pope. 

Page 112—For ‘ Miss Godfrey;’ read Mrs Godfrey. Her 
maiden name was Arabella Churchill. 

Page 274—- For ‘Lord Ravens-croft,’ read Lord Ravens-worth. 


: 
: 
; 


Page 307—‘ Henry Grey, only Duke of Kent of that family,’ } 
&c.—* He died in 1740,’ for which read 17+#1!. 
Again, ‘ of seven children which the Duke had by his two b 
marriages, none survived him.’ The Duke had thirteen chil- 


dren by his two marriages, of whom one survived him (Lady 
Sophia, who married Egerton, Bishop of Durham). 

At page $20 occurs a most curious blunder, in a note on the 
German word § schatz,’ which the Editor says is * probably a 
corruption, by some of the German part of the court, of chat 
or chatier’!!!_| Now, we do not expect every editor of an Eng- 
lish book to understand German; but we do expect any one 
who does not, to take at least the troubie of referring to a 
German dictionary, before he presumes to give the meaning, 
much less the derivation, of a word in that language. If the 
Editor of Lady Suffolk had done so, he would have spared him- 
self the ridicule which always attaches to presumptuous igno- 
rance; and he would have found that ‘ schatz’ means ‘ treasure,’ 
and that it is therefore often used, as in the present case, as a 
term of endearment. 

Page 356 —Gay writes, ‘ Hath the Duchess (Queensberry) an 
aunt Thanet alive again?’ to which the note appended is, * ‘This, 
no doubt, alludes to Mary Saville, younger daughter and co-heir 
of W. Marquis of Halifax, and wife of Sackville, who became, 
on the 30th of July 1729, seventh Earl of Thanet; but how any 
Lady Thanet was the Duchess’s aunt does not appear.’ Now, 
it does appear very clearly how a Lady Thanet was the Duchess 
of Queensberry’s aunt; and how therefore this note is erroneous 
from beginning to end. The Duchess of Queensberry’s grand- 
mother was Henrietta Boyle, fifth daughter of the first Karl of 
Burlington, married to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. : 
One of this Jady’s sisters, Elizabeth, married Nicholas Tufton, 
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third Earl of Thanet. This Lady Thanet, to whom, and not 
to the other, Gay certainly alludes, was therefore great aunt to 
the Dutchess of Queensberry. 

Page 361—‘ Her eldest son, afterwards second Lord Hervey.’ 
There was John, first Lord Hervey, afterwards created Earl of 
Bristol. Carr, second Lord Hervey, his eldest son. John, 
third Lord Hervey, his second son; consequently Lady Her- 
vey’s son George, the person in question, was fvurth Lord 
Hervey. 
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Page 407—Miss Vane writes, * Lord Vane has sent another 
express for me;’ to which the note is * her brother, who was 
not yet created Earl of Darlington.’ Now, Miss Vane’s bro- 
ther never was Lord Vane. He was Lord Barnard before he 
got his earldom. The Lord Vane in question was William, 
first Viscount Vane of Ireland, second son of Christopher, first 
Lord Barnard, and Miss Vane’s uncle. ; 

Second vol. page 33—* Lionel, seventh Ear}, and first Duke 
of Dorset,’ &c. His Grace died in 1765.’ For 1765 read 
1763. 

Page 68—‘ This, no doubt, relates to the marriage of Mr 
Meadvws, son of Sir Philip Meadows, and brother of the maid 
of honour, with Lady Fanny Pierrepont, sister, and ultimately 
heiress, of the last Duke of Kingston, and mother, by Szr 
Philip, of the first Earl Manvers.’ From this singularly clever 
and intelligible note, one would be led to infer, that Lady 
Fanny Pierrepont having married the son, had the first Lord 
Manvers by the father! Of the truth of this calumny, we beg 
leave to express our disbelief; and would suggest to the editor, 
if he arrives at a second edition, which, however, we think very 
improbable, to correct § Sir Philip’ into Philip Meadows, Esq. 
Sir Philip was not a Baronet; and besides, the gentleman in 
question was his youngest son. 

Page 87—*‘ Lord Scarborough put a period to his existence 
in 1739.’ For 1789 read 1740. 

Page 166—‘ His only son,’ (that is Lord Bath’s), ¢ after- 
wards Viscount Pulteney, who died at the age of seventeen.’ 
This is clearly an error, for Lord Pulteney sat for some years 
in the House of Commons, and spoke there upon more than 
one occasion. 

Page 170—* Sir William Wyndham’s son, ’—to which there 
is the following note—* Eldest son of Sir William Wyndham 
and Lady Catherine Seymour, daughter of the Duke of Somerset. 
On the death of the latter, Sir Charles became Earl of Egre- 
mont.’ Lady Catherine Seymour was daughter of Charles, 
commonly called the Proud Duke of Somerset; and her son, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, succeeded to the earldom of Egremont 
on the death of Algernon, Duke of Somerset, the son of the 
proud Duke. The Editor appears to have thought that Charles 
and Algernon were one and the same person. 

Page 265—* William Murray, deservedly called the great 
Lord Mansfield. He-was the fourth son of David, Larl of 
Stormont.’ There never was an Earl of Stormont, they were 
Viscounts. Again, * He died on the 20th of March 1793, in 
the cighty-eighth year of his age.” Lord Mansfield was born 
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on the 2d of March 1705, and was therefore, when he died, in 
the cighty-ninth year of his age. 

Page 271—* Lord Buckingham was now Ambassador at St 
Petersburgh, and his brother Mr Herbert.’ For Herbert read 
Hobart. 

Page 281—* Miss Hampden’s tears were soon dried ; for she 
married, in May 1764, to Lady Suffolk’s only son, the tenth 
Earl of Suffolk.’ Lady Suffolk’s only son, the tenth Earl of 
Suffolk, married Miss Inwen, and died in 1745. Miss Hamp- 
den married, in 1764, Henry, 12th Earl of Suffolk, who was a 
very distant collateral relation:of Lady Suffolk’s. 

It would be easy, we suppose, to double or triple this list of 
blunders. But the task is not particularly agreeable; and we 
fear we have tired our readers, and given an undue importance 
to the work before us, even by this hasty correction of errors 
that are in no great danger of being remembered. It seemed 
proper, however, to show, by a few examples, what were the 
pretensions to accuracy of an editor who is perpetually abusing 
others for the want of that quality; and, not contented with an 
incessant attack on the best reporter of anecdotes that this coun- 
try has ever produced, is constantly going out of his way to 
complain of errors in genealogies, and misrepresentations in 
* all the Peerages.’ 


Arr. VII. 1. Le Solitaire. -Par M. te Vicompre D’Aruin- 
court. 2vols.12mo. 10me Edition. Paris, 1823. 

2. Le Renegat. 2 vols. 12mo. 6me Edition. 1823. 

$. Ipsiboe. 2 vols. 12mo. 4me Edition. 1823. 


We think it cannot be disputed, that the French have been 

singularly unsuccessful in their attempts at the serious 
and lofty Romance—and indeed ‘in all works of imagination 
that fall under the description of Romantic. Admiring, as we 
do, the gaiety and elegance of many of their novels, the sarcas- 
tic wit of some of their philosophical tales, and the grace and 
ingenuity of their Contes de Fées, and Romans Cabalistiques, we 
feel the more sensibly their deficiency in the more elevated 
path of historical and poetical romance, and cannot help think- 
ing, that their best claims to originality in this department, 
must still rest on their very earliest productions, the Romances 
of Chivalry. But the beauties of Tristan and Artus and Lance- 
lot are so fearfully disproportioned to their faults;—their best 
and brightest passages are so deformed by grossness, and 
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chequered by absurdity, faults arising, almost necessarily, out 
of that fantastic system of manners which they have copied so 
closely, that they can hardly be allowed to enter into the esti- 
mate at all; and yet, laying aside these premices of French ima- 
gination, what remains? The influence of the ponderous ro- 


manees of Gomberville, Calprenede, and Scudery, is perhaps 


too visible in our own literature, in the prose of Orrery, and 
the Dutchess of Newcastle, and in the historical plays of Dry- 
den, to allow us to laugh at our neighbours on this point; had 
they not very good naturedly set us the example, and them- 
selves consigned to a ludicrous immortality, these * romans de 
longue haleine,’ where Cyrus conquers and overruns —_- 
not from any ambitious motive, * but solely to rescue his en- 
thralled Mandane;’ where the Roman Clelia holds her sozrées 
with Anacreon, and digests with him the geography of the 
* Royaume du Tendre,’ laying down, with great accuracy, the 
approach to Tendre sur estime by the village of Petits soins, and 
the towns of Billets-doux and Billets-galants, &c.; or where 
Tomyris, Queen of Scythia, and Horatius Cocles, perplex the 
patient reader with the merits of their rival madrigals. From 
the era of this relentless trio, to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we are not aware that a single original production pro- 
perly belonging to the class of romance presents itself. The 
Novels that graced the earlier years of it, are of a different and 
somewhat ambiguous character. Romances, we think, bear 
the same relation to novels, as tragedy to comedy; but the 
tales of Marivaux and Prevost can be assimilated only to the 
Comedies Larmoyantes, which, in seeking to combine the enatien 
of both, are generally thought to have united their defects,—like 
the ‘ ugly knight’ in the Fabliaux, who, marrying a foolish but 
handsome wife, in the hope that his children would inherit her 
beauty with his own talent, was unlucky enough to find that 
they had only succeeded to their father’s ugliness and their 
mother’s folly. These tales treat of grave matters, we admit, 
but they are occupied with manners rather than events, and are 
critical and fastidious, instead of passionate and inventive. 
Abandoning the resources afforded by the dim recollection of 
days long past, and manners over which time has drawn that 
magic veil, that mellows beauty while it disguises deformity, 
they have been compelled to seek for excitement in the analysis 
of vice, to extract pathos from profligacy, and to ognete our 
feelings at the expense of our taste. With all its faults, how- 
ever, the Manon Lescaut of Prevost is a work of powerful and 
original character; and we are not sure that we can even yet 
name another to equal it in the productions of later writers. 
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We have nothing to say here of Crebillon, La Clos, Louvet, 
and their imitators,—and not much more of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, and the disciples of his school. The first deal in satire 
and obscenity, and were among the worst corrupters of the so- 
ciety they railed at and caricatured. ‘The latter, with all their 
eloquence, belong rather to the class of metaphysicians and 
essayists than of inventors. ‘They analyse and dissect tHe in- 
volutions of the heart and understanding with infinite fineness 
and talent, and make eloquent disquisitions on points of taste 
and casuistry,—but they have nothing to do with the gorgeous 
descriptions, the lofty imaginations, and heroic exploits of the 
genuine romancers. Of such more modern performances as 
the Mathilde, or Helene de Tournon, of Madame de Souza, 
we do not know very well what to say. Full of grace, and pa- 
thos, and fine remark,—and truly romantic in the subject and 
many of the incidents, they are obviously too sentimental and 
exquisite to be true either to nature, or to the times to which 
they refer. They are superfine, in short, and effeminate and 
weakly; and want that masculine force and occasional coarse- 
ness, which alone can give the air of reality to improbable ex- 
ploits and exaggerated sentiments. ‘These, however, may be 
considered as unique and extraordinary performances: and this 
department of literature may, on the whole, be said to have 
Jain barren for many years, till the diffusion of the romances 
of Mrs Radcliffe, and her English and German imitators, gave 
a new direction to French taste, and filled the compositions of 
the day with second-hand terrors—murderous monks, robbers 
and revenans, traps and winding passages, and the other machin- 
ery of that school of horror. In the same spirit of imitation, the 
rage for sentimental highwaymen and polished pirates—these 
irresistible gentlemen, * with one virtue, and a thousand 
crimes,’ after running its course with us, has been taken up 
by our Gallic neighbours, and, in the usual taste of imitation, 
has been carried in their works to a height of which it is im- 
possible for any one to form an idea, who has not done penance 
by their perusal: and at present, the public taste may be said 
to fluctuate between these caricatures of Childe Harold, and 
the sickly sentimentalism and pastoral ravings of Chateaubriand. 

All this is very much to be lamented, no doubt; but in no 
way to be denied, and, it appears to us, not very much to be 
wondered at. It is the natural result, we think, of the habi- 
tual indulgence of that esprit moqueur by which the nation 
is characterized, to repress the stronger passions, and leave 
those who wish to delineate them without models to work from, 
and without confidence in the sympathy of those for whose ad- 
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miration they are intended. It is to this cause we would ascribe 
that mixture of extravagance in the outline, with timidity in the 
filling up, which distinguishes most of their attempts—it being 
the natural consequence of a propensity to view every thing on 
the side of the ridiculous, to deprive them of that experience 
by which alone they could steer safely, and thus to drive them 
perpetually either to exaggerate the truth in the hope of strik- 
ing, or to fall short of it from the dread of displeasing. When 
we say this in dispraise of the habit of derision, we hope not 
to be understood as insinuating any thing against the compati- 
bility of a taste for the ludicrous, and a relish for the pathetic. 
On the contrary, we believe, that no two capacities are more 
commonly united. Both have their origin in a lively sen- 
sibility to external impressions; and no one can look abroad 
upon the strange anomalies of this world of ours, without 
feeling that human nature furnishes ample materials both for 
laughter and tears; and accordingly, we believe, that in every 
mind of vigorous and varied powers, mirth and melancholy 
hold ¢ divided empire.’ We spoke only of that factitious 
propensity which does not so much yield to ludicrous emo- 
tions, as seek occasions of triumph; which tames down the 
natural vivacity of the occasional laugh, into the habitual sneer ; 
which shuts our eyes against the light of generous feeling, and 
the glory of virtue; but teaches them to pore with microscopic 
minuteness on all that is little, and abstruse, and incongruous.— 
But it is time to proceed to our business. 

We ought to begin our notice of the works before us by 
announcing that they are likely to prove a snare to incautious 
readers. Such at least was our own innocence or stupidity, that 
we had read through a considerable portion of them before we 
discovered the true drift and scope of the author—and finding 
them crammed full of a strange Mineralogical jargon, and hor- 
ribly stuffed with all manner of bombast, we were about to set 
the ingenious Vicompte down for one of those coxcombs who 
think of embellishing science by gallantry, and propose to se- 
duce idle youth into knowledge by their taste for amorous le- 
gends and fine descriptions,—just as Mrs Hannah More is said 
to have surprised many young men into religious principles, 
who never thought of gaining any more from her than a few 
hints for their matrimonial speculations. The design, in short, 
did not appear to us by any means new—but we thought it amaz- 
ingly ill executed—and, besides that the mineralogy was not very 
intelligible, the story which we supposed meant for its vehicle, 
appeared to us so inexpressibly absurd, that the circumstance 
of the work having reached a fen/h edition, even at Paris, seem- 
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ed, like the character of the fair Arricidia, in Clelia, § furieuse- 
ment extraordinaire, et terriblement merveilleux.’ 

As we proceeded, however, with our wonder and our yawns, i 
light began to dawn upon us—and it no sooner occurred to us 
that the work might be designed as a Satirical Caricature of the 
prevailing follies, than ‘a “change came o’er the spirit of our 
dream.’ We wondered at our own stupidity in not sooner perceiv- 
ing what then appeared so evident; the follies became witty and 
the extravagances judicious; the absurdity assumed a purpose, 
and even the phenomenon of ‘the ten editions was accounted for. 

The Vicompte D’Arlincourt then, we may now state to our 
readers, with reasonable assurance of the fact, had long look- 
; ed with shame and vexation on the heresies of the Parisian 

press. The enormities which seem to have discomposed him 
most, were, that system of vulgar horror and exaggeration to 
which we have already alluded; the tawdry sentimentalism 
first introduced by Florian’s translations from the Spanish 
Pastorals, and more lately revived by Chateaubriand ; and the 
mania which has become so common among the fops of the In- 
stitute, of blending all sorts of scientific and technical descrip- 
tion with works of imagination. The desire of exposing these 
absurdities has given rise to the works now before us; and the 
plan which he has adopted, we think, is entitled to considerable 
Preise. The Vicompte, who is a philosopher in his way, knows 
perfectly well that it is easier to laugh a man out of a dozen 
follies, than to drive one of them out of him, in the way of fair 
argument—and so he has written a set of satires; but being 
aware also that a man, even while he suspects himself a fool, 
* thinks it not honesty to have it so set down,’ instead of choos- 
ing the broad and open path of ridicule, he has contented him- 
self with aggravating the absurdities of the works which it was 
his intention to satirize, only to such a degree, as to present 
them in a ludicrous light, without materially altering their char- 
acter; and thus, by a “combination of incidents and sentiments, 
most of which may be found separately in his models, he has 
contrived to expose their faults, more indirectly indeed, but also 
more effectually, than by the most pointed sarcasm, or the most 
unsparing derision. He has treated them, in short, as Buck- 
ingham did the ranting dramatists of his day, in the Rehearsal 
—or as Swift did a still more puny race of scribblers in his 
Tritical Essay, and his Song by a Person of Quality. 

All this ow appears to us very plain and p: alpable; but we 
are surprised to learn, that in France the intention of the noble 
author is by some few still misunderstood ; that the satire has 
been too delicate for certain ultra literal people, who can never 
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understand any thing that is not ‘ so nominated in the bond,’ 
and that they have been all along abusing or applauding him 
in the character of a bona fide novelist. Nothing, we under- 
stand, has given the Vicompte more uneasiness than this miscon- 
ception; and we really enter ve y much into his feelings on the 
occasion. ‘The abuse we suppose he takes kindly enough; but 
it certainly is extremely hard for a man to find himself applaud- 
ed for those very qualities which he has been labouring with all 
his might to hold up to ridicule; and it is peculiarly so in the 
present case, since the Vicompte, to do him justice, has been 
at infinite pains to prevent the intention of his works from being 
mistaken; indeed, we rather think, that here at least, the gene- 
ral idea will be, that the satire is a little too open and undis- 
guised; and that his attacks upon the Mineralogists in particu- 
lar (whom he has selected as his victims probably as being in 
some measure familiar with their jargon), however well merited 
or successful, are rather too frequent and relentless. He sticks 
to them as the Old Man of the Sea did to Sinbad: stifles them 
with * volcanic smoke,’ stuns them with ‘ masses of blue quartz’ 
or * green schorl,’ and at last lays them to rest on ‘ beds of 
schistus and scoriee.’ 

Our readers are aware that the learned author has not con- 
fined his exertions to one novel ; but as his works are all on the 
same plan, we believe it is a matter of indifference which we 
select as illustrative of that ingenious design which it is his 
object to develop. We shall take * Le Renegat,’ which is 
neither the first nor the last of the series; not intending, of 
course, to follow the author through the mass of elaborate ab- 
surdity which he has purposely accumulated, but merely to ex- 
tract enough to give our readers some idea of the plan and its 
execution. 

The scene of this satire is laid in France during the usurpa- 
tion of Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charlemagne. At 
the opening of the story, the Arabs are in possession of the 
greater part of France, and the remainder is on the point of 
subjection. Ezilda, the heroine of the tale, has just made her 
escape from her own castle, which had been attacked by the 
Miscreants, as the Arabs are uniformly called, and is makin 
the best of her way over inaccessible rocks, covered with ¢ ba- 
saltic lava, beds of red puozzolan, calcareous spar, and gilded 
pyrites, vomited from numerous volcanos.’ But the route was 
diversified with a variety of other curiosities, * diaphanous pe- 
trefactions, marine shells, sonorous congelations, scintillating 
scoriz, and crystalline prisms,’ not to mention ‘ zeolite and 
silex, volcanic ashes and crystals, stalactites and tripoli.” While 
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the princess is picking her steps along this scientific country, 
all of a sudden she comes in sight of a suspicious looking per- 
son, * behind a mountain of pissasphaltus, at the end of a long 
pathway, en paves de geans,’ and making up to him, she learns that 
he is called the Old Man of the Black Rock, and that he has 
just made his escape from the terrible Agobar, the leader of the 
miscreants, of whose character and appearance he volunteers a 
sketch. His appearance, it seems, was exquisitely beautiful; 
his eyes were of a deep blue, but when he got into a passion, 
they changed to grey, and emitted ‘ a satanic lustre;’ his smile 
was something between that of an angel and a demon; he was 
‘tallasa poplar, strong as a Titan, energetic as the cry of des- 

6 pair, savage as the thorn of the desart, and sinister as the thought 

of annihilation.’ * Il semble qu’un puissance perfide le tirant 
‘ d’un limon inconnu, a pretendu faire de lui quelque divinite, 
et que cette creation presque achevée est retombee frappe d’a- 
* natheme entre le surnaturel et le humain.’ 

This portrait, we would have thought, was rather a puzzling 
than a pleasing one; but it made a deep i impression on Ezilda, 
who, having taken refuge in the convent of St Amalberge, 
had ample time, in those dim solitudes and awful cells, to spe- 
culate on its inconsistencies. She is soon allowed an opportu- 
nity, however, of comparing it with the original; for the con- 
vent is attacked by the proprietor of the satanic eyes and the 
ambiguous smile, and only saved by the exertions of Ezilda 
herself, who, in a neat speech, convinces him of the enormity 
of his ‘conduct, and succeeds in effecting, for the present, the 
removal of himself and his miscreants from the convent. With 
a modest diffidence, however, of her own eloquence, she re- 
solves not to expose herself to the risk of another visit from 
such intruders, and accordingly sets out, at the head of the 
sisters of St Amalberge, guided by our old friend of the Black 
Rock, in quest of the * miraculous grotto,’ where she in- 
tends to take up her temporary residence. This miraculous 
grotto had earned that name, it seems, from the following sin- 
gular occurrence. ‘ Deux amans y ayant un jour cher ché un 
* abri, contre la fureur d’un orage, y perirent suffoqués par les 
‘ exhalations subites d’une terre bitumineuse; une flamme in- 
‘ visible devora |’infortune couple, ef l’on ne retrowea pas méme 
‘leurs cendres!’ Into this salubrious retreat the party are 
safely conducted; and their first employment, amidst all the 
horrors of probable decomposition and certain danger, is—to 
analyze the appearance of the cave scientifically ! Perhaps 
our readers may think that the satire here is a little outré ; but 
we suspect it to have a personal application; and it is impos- 
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sible to read what follows without feeling its severity. First, 
we have the outside. ‘ Le pic fut jadis un volcan. Son sommet 
‘ aride, excorié par les embrasements, couvert de laves noires, 
* de schorl verddtre, de molecules metalliques, de substances ¢al- 
‘ caires fondues et vitrifiés, porte partout l’empreinte du feu; 
* tandis que les effrondemens du terrain, ses pierres schisteuses, 
* ses couches de limon, le melange desordonné des maticres volea- 
* niques avec les produits marins, et les renversemens reguliers des 
* prismes basaltiques, prouvent action d'un element contraire !? 
The interior, again, which the author ingeniously compares to 
a kind of hell * extinguished and abandoned ’—an idea which 
he repeats several times elsewhere—was adorned ‘ with masses 
* of bluish quartz, diaphonous concretions, basalt, and crystal- 
* lized zeolite, schorl, chalcedony, and porous lava,’ all which 
{zilda took the opportunity of pointing out to her companions. 
‘ La fille de Theobert parle a ses compagnes, et leur fait ad- 
* mirer les sublimes horreurs des bouleversemens volcaniques !’ 

Notwithstanding all the attractions of quartz and zeolite, 
however, the virgin of the Cevennes begins to find her resi- 
dence rather dull ;—so leaving her companions to amuse them- 
selves with mineralogy and mephitic exhalations, she makes 
her escape one evening by an ‘ impracticable passage,’ and 
finds herself, with her lamp burning, opposite the entrance of 
an arabesque pavilion, within which a lady was very intently 
performing a solo on the lute. To the great consternation of 
Ezilda, the lady had no sooner concluded her song than she 
rose up and set her hair on fire. The princess rushed into the 
pavilion, too late to save the stranger’s ringlets, but in time to 
learn her motive to the rash act, which originated, it appeared, 
in the neglect of the ‘ impitoyable Agobar.’ She learns from 
her also, that Agobar was then in the castle, which communi- 
cated with the pavilion—a piece of information of which she 
determined immediately to avail herself, and, bidding adieu to 
her inflammable friend rather abruptly, she sets out on her 
mission, 

We cannot stop to detail all the important events which di- 
versify her tour from the pavilion to the chateau ;—suflice it to 
say, that, in the course of her walk, she discovers a plot against 
the life of Agobar, and intercepts the despatches of the conspi- 
rators, with which she enters the chamber of the angelic Rene- 
gado. He was sleeping at the time, and the lady takes the 
opportunity of inspecting his person at leisure. ‘ Sa poitrine 
* ouverte, blanche comme le marbre de Paros, est celle de 
‘Athlete de Crotone. Non moins vigoureux que le vain- 
‘queur du Minotaure, aussi colossal que l’Ajax de Varmée 
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* Grecque, plus beau que |’Antinous: des Romains, Agobar en 
¢ sa seule personnée reunit toutes les perfections humaines des 
* demidieux de l’antiquite.’ 

It was the intention of the princess, it seems, to convert him on 
the spot. _ Now, it happened that the Renegade, who was a 
renegade @ corps perdu, had a particular aversion to the subject, 
insomuch that he never heard the name of God mentioned with- 
out falling into a fitofswearing. He is not disposed, on this oc- 
casion, to give up his usual practice; and no sooner learns the pur- 
pose of the princess’s visit, than he begins to swear with such 
fluency and vigour that Ezilda is compelled to abandon the field. 
Finding that there is no hope of converting the Saracen by 
theology, she next determines to try the logic of arms. She 
sets out to rouse the mountaineers of the Cevennes against him; 
and the scene in which the result of her attempt is described, is 
another clever exposure of the absurdities of the modern ro- 
mances. Having brought her mountaineers together, she ap- 
pears among them all at once, * imposing as Destiny, calm as 
* Confidence, and solemn as Eternity,’ attired in a mysterious 
tunic, which, in the glare of the lightning, seemed ‘ a congre- 
* gation of diaphanous vapours or dazzling flames.’ She takes 
care, as usual, to select a mineralogical back ground, ‘ des co- 
Jonnes de basalte, verdatres, lustrées, recouvertes de cristaux, ’ 
—and makes a long speech, during which the thunders cease 
to growl, and the cataracts restrain their roar,—taking care, 
however, to make up for this temporary restraint by joining 
with one consent in the clamour of applause which follows the 
address. With such a miraculous accompaniment, the speech 
could hardly fail. The inhabitants of the Cevennes are seized 
with an unconquerable enthusiasm. LEzilda places herself at 
their head, and, marching forward, takes the strong fortress 
of Segerum, by frightening the sentinel into a belief that she is 
a ghost. And here the Vicompte breaks out upon us with a 
stroke of peculiar felicity, While Ezilda is praying in the 
chapel of the newly captured fortress, Agobar walks in and in- 
forms her that he, the leader of the miscreants, is—Clodomir, 
the King of France, in disguise! Even the famous discovery of 
the knight templar in the person of the waiter must yield to 
this; though we must say the author ought to have acknow- 
Jedged his obligation to his English prototypes of the Anti- 
jacobin, 

It must be admitted, howeyer, that the character of Agobar 
js original—and is indeed a masterly piece of ridicule of those 
{ whose chief humour is for a tyrant,’ with a full seasoning of 
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blasphemy. The following is one of his sallies, after assassi- 
nating a priest at the altar, whose sole offence, as far as we can 
perceive, is the incautious mention of the name of God in the 
presence of this sensitive atheist. ‘ Le dieu juste! repete-t-il ; 
* Le dieu juste ne se dement point. Il] asurpassé mon attente ! 
§ Si tout-a-coup il incendiait, il devorait, il bouleversait toutes 
* les masses animées qu’inventa sa ferocite sublime, sans doute 
* la scene serait belle, mais le spectacle seroit trop court. Tore 
* turer en detail est son immortelle pensée. C'est le plaisir de son 
6 eternite !? 

This was lofty,’ as Bottom says; but the Vicompte’s vein 
of imprecation is as inexhaustible as the mind of Ernulphus 
himself-could desire. Here is another a ‘Ton Dieu!’ 
repete — yar, avec un sourire infernal—‘ Quel insensé pourroit 
y croire? Ton Dieu !—Supposons qu'il existe : le voici, tel qu’l s’offre 
anous. Je vais te tracer son image; puis, ose me dire, Adore le! 
—Tyran impitoyable,’ &c. &c.—‘ Un Dieu! il n’en est point, ou 
c’est un monstre! la creation n’est qu’un ensemble desordonné. La 
terre n’est qu'un chaos d’horreurs et des maledictions, Les humains 
ne sont qu’un epouvantable production des tenebres et du hazard, 
el le sor uffle de la vie n'est qu'un anatheme infernal circulant dans Vim- 
MENS é. ° 

This is exquisite. ‘The breath of life only an infernal anathe- 
ma circulating through immensity! The author has really 
great merit in rounding off his ravings by some stroke so pal- 
pably ludicrous that no one can mistake the purpose of the 
rhapsody that preceded. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that 
he should have found it necessary to use ‘such langu: we at all, 
for, certainly, nothing but the absolute necessity of a vigorous 
castigation, could justify its adoption; but next to dispensing 
with it altogether, is the anxiety he shows to render its intro- 
duction hat rmniless, by mingling ‘the antidote of absurdity with 
the bane of blas shemy. 

But we must hasten to the conclusion, passing over many 
scenes of delicate and successful ridicule, and omitting, with 
much regret, another sublime interview between the Princess 
and Agobar, which takes place § within the Pyramid of Ta- 
‘ bius, near the field of Angostar: 1, on the coast of the Medi- 
* terranean ;’—for the Vicompte is always gravely minute in 
his topography. The good genius of Agobar begins to forsake 
him; and one morning he is greeted rather unexpectedly with 
a message from the Caliph, requesting him to deliver up his 
Commission, and receive a bowstring in return. ‘The renegade 
naturally declines the exchange; and, after a spirited resistance, 
escapes with a friend to the mountains, where they wander a- 
bout for some days inspecting these volcanic regions, * Monu- 
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‘mens d’un grand incendie, decombres d’une immense ruine, 
* des fleuves de laves, des colonnades de basaltes prismatiques, 
‘des monceaux de scories, des effrondemens souterrains |’en- 
*tourent de toutes les images du chaos.’ The friends, after 
getting wet to the skin in a mountain shower, and encountering 
several other phenomena of chaos, at last find it necessary to 
quarrel ; and Agobar, drawing his sword, advances upon Alaor. 

‘“ Ainsi perissent ceux, gui me sont devoués. Un tel destin le 
charme-t-il ? Suis aussi leurs traces: aime moi.” D’un rire affreux il 
accompagné ces mots. ‘ Eh quoi, tu n’as plus de pitie pour moi.” — 
** Qui me parle ici de pitie,” interrompt le fils de Thierri. ‘ La pitie! 
—voila ma reponse.” Et saisissant le guerrier fidele qu'il ne recon- 
nait plus, il le pousse avec violence, et renverse contre un rocher. 
La tete du jeune Mussulman a frappe langle de la Pierre,’ &c. &c. 
After breaking the young Mussulman’s head, he becomes quiet- 
er, and sets out to seek lodgings for the night. He is received 
by a cottager— discovered by some of the Mahometan troops— 
escapes, and sinks on the ground exhausted by his exploits, 
near the torrent of Fontanias. 

Meanwhile the Princess Ezilda, tired of playing the a- 
mazon, had determined to seek a retreat in the valley of 
Fontanias ; and after narrowly escaping being petrified by drink- 
ing at a calcareous fountain, ‘ dont le breuvage liquide et trom- 
* peur devenoit dans les entrailles une substance solide ct massive,’ 
she arrives at the torrent of Fontanias just in time to save her 
apostate friend, by taking him on board of her boat, and sailing 
with him in the manner of Sinbad, through a subtcr:ancous 
channel into the * happy valley.’ ‘The passages which follow 
seem to be levelled particularly egainst the sentimentality of 
Chateaubriand; and there can be no doubt, we think, that our 
author has exposed the weak points of his brother Vicomte 
very successfully. But we have no time to pause upon this, 
and have room only for another extract; it is the preparation 
for the death scene of the Renegade, and is really a clever piece 
of irony. 

‘ Le ciel s’etait convert d’epaisses nuées, les unes, d'un jaune 
terne et cuivré, immobiles vers le couchant, jetaient une sorte de 
lueur cadavereuse sur la plage deserte ; d'autres d'une couleur oli- 
vatre, traversaient rapidement le zenith sous mille furmcs cffrayantes, 
et la mer, &c.—Une rive sauvage herissGe de rochers, un sable 
aride et brulant ou la vegetation expire, quelques arbres rachitiques 
despersés ca et la, une nature comme a l'agonic, frappent sculs les 
regards d’Ezilda.— La rougeatre bruycre qu'elle foule est d'une 
sanglante couleur.—Le vent d’Afrique le Simoum s'est clevé avee 
violence, et ses tourbillons orageux remplissent |’atmosphere embrasé 
de ceme poussiere du Sahara de ces atomes devorans, que sur lye 
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plaines du desert roule a flots la destruction. La mer s’agite: elle 
s’enfle, et ses vagues avec fureur se poussent les cadavres epars des 
Sarrasins que fuyant le glaive, se sont precipites dans les eaux. La 
terre exhale une odeur de mort, et s’offre, sous les cieux irrités, comme 
Srappée de reprobation. La trompette des derniers jours se serait-clle 
dont fait entendre? La septieme coupe est elle versée ?” 

This is undoubtedly a very good caricature; and we hope 
will help to put down the profane and outrageous exaggerations 
which it is intended to ridicule. But, on the whole, we must 
say, we like the design of the work better than its execution. 
The author is too severe, we think, on the Mineralogists; and 
a satirical imitation of extravagance and folly is apt to become 
tiresome, when it is extended through several volumes. The 
merit of the design, however, cannot be disputed ; and while it is 
delightful to see ¢ a gentleman born,—one that writes himself ar- 
migero,’ stepping forward into the arena of literature, putting fe 
into his censer, and planting himself in the gap that the plague of 
bad taste may be stayed—it is not less gratifying to find his efforts 
seconded by the intelligent part of the public in his own coun- 
try—to see this pityless exposure of follies that were lately so 
fashionable, outstripping the most popular of them both in re- 
patation and in sale: And as our lively neighbours are rather 
apt to go into extremes, we should not wonder if they were to 
erect a statue to him,—and do not yet despair of seeing this 
restorer of taste smiling down upon his converted city, from the 
“apital of a * basaltic column,’ or the apex of a § pyramid of 
pissasphaltus. ’ 





Arr. VIII. Traité des Preuves Judiciaires. Ouvrage extract 
des Manuscrits de M. Jeremie Bentham, Jurisconsulte Anylais, 
par Er. Dumont, Membre du Conseil representatif et Souve- 
rain de Genéve. 2 vols. Paris, 1823. 


rn Benruam cannot write any thing, which sensible men 

will not be glad to read: and that mind must be very 

low, or very high indeed in the scale of intelligence, which does 
not derive instruction from his works—which, even when they 
afford no direct information, give useful exercise where they 
deal in argument, and a most agreeable relaxation where they 
condescend, as they sometimes do, to expatiate in illustration 
and example. For our own part, we have long thought that 
our opinions can never be submitted to a more satisfactory test, 
than his examination. So sifting and severe a scrutiny bids fair 
either to eradicate them for ever, or to establish them in ten- 
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fold confidence, according as they receive support from his 
sanction, or are able to resist his attack. No writer in any age 
has paid more unwearied homage to the name of Truth, or 
rendered more active service to her cause; and certainly none 
of her friends has treated her enemies with less ceremony,— 
driving hypocrisy and fraud to their hiding places, and boldly 
bidding defiance to authority, when resting its claims on any 
basis but that of reason alone, 

It is probably to this great merit that he owes the singular 
good fortune of M. Dumont’s cooperation. This gentleman 
has done more for his author, than most editors for the illus- 
trious dead ; and has conferred an obligation without any pre- 
cedent among living contemporaries. Now, as in former in- 
tances, he has arranged, from the rich materials which lay scat- 
tered on the desk of his friend, what may be called an orderly 
treatise, and has produced a very valuable text. He has per- 
formed still higher duties,—introducing the work by a judicious 
and eloquent preface, and discussing its doctrines, sometimes 
as a disciple, but not seldom as an opponent, in comments 
clear and concise, and always very happily expressed. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the high importance of 
the subject of jurisprudence, intimately and unceasingly inter- 
woven as it is with all the affairs of life; and almost equally so, 
to insist upon the utility of laying down just principles of what 
the English law calls evidence, and Mr Bentham, § judicial 
proof,’ as it is the medium through which all the results of ju- 
risprudence must be obtained. ‘To ascertain the best method 
of proceeding to investigate the truth by these means, is the 
object of the present essay. M. Dumont observes, that the 
question is one of pure theory, as the principles applicable to 
it must be universal, and anticipates no small advantage from 
the mere discussion. We agree in thinking it well calculated 
to bring back to first principles a subject which, in practice, 
has a peculiar tendency to lose sight of them. Ever ready to 
mistake its own decisions for the voice of reason, authority re- 
quires to be undeceived on this point, most particularly on the 
Seat of Justice. The stagnant atmosphere of courts, thronged 
by eager and obsequious crowds, should be constantly stirred 
and purified by infusions of the fresh air of common sense ; and 
judges, who, since they were made irremovable at the will of 
government, have become virtually irresponsible to it, should 
be hourly taught to feel that there 7s a tribunal to which an ap- 
peal constantly lies against their decisions,—the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion. * Vos de reo, de vobis populus Romanus judicabit. ’ 
This work has a chance of being generally perused and stu- 
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died ; for its subject is both practical and important, it lies with- 
in 2 moderate compass, and comes forth at a favourable season. 
Legal matters are at this time among the most fashionable topics 
of conversation. All the newspapers abound with reports of 
trials, and all their readers freely talk over both the merits and 
the points, the form and the substance, the preparatory process, 
and the ultimate decision. This spirit of observation, inquiry, 
and improvement, became vigilant and active soon after the 
peace had deprived foreign ‘affairs of their too interesting cha- 
racter; and the laws, silent as usual amidst the din of arms, 
have fully recovered the use of their voice. To this liberal spi- 
rit our own quarter of the island is indebted for the jury sys- 
tem in civil cases, and must speedily owe its extension and a- 
mendment in criminal proceedings. Englishmen in general, 
and English lawyers more particularly, have evinced a friendly 
disposition to lend assistance to their Scottish neighbours. It 
will be therefore from no unkindly feeling, but with an earnest 
wish to return the obligation, if we are tempted to indicate 
some alleged defects in the English system, which, with all its 
faults, has the honour of being selected by Mr Bentham as the 
most nearly approaching to perfection. We may thus have the 
good fortune to conduce to results doubly beneficial,—directly 
so to the lieges of England, by ameliorating the laws under 
which they live,—and indirectly so to ourselves, by improving 
the model, which we are upon the whole most disposed to imi- 
tate, as well as to admire. 

These volumes then may be expected to find their way into 
the hands of our legislators, our judges, our local magistrates, 
and those who may be called to pronounce as jurors upon the 
fate of their accused countrymen; classes which embrace a ma- 
jority of the English people, and will, we trust, soon include 
avery large proportion of the inhabitants of Scotland. For 
this reason we abstain from presenting an analysis or abstract 
of the contents, deeming it more useful to bring prominently 
forward some few of the most important points on which Mr 
Bentham dwells, And with all our admiration of his acuteness 
and talents, we are so far from implicitly adopting his creed, 
and yielding up our understandings to a sentiment of deference, 
which is inculcated neither by his lessons nor his example, that 
we must begin by questioning the principle of analogy, which 
he is disposed to make the foundation of his whole system. 
‘ In ascertaining the truth, in awarding and executing judgment, 
§ the law,’ says he, § ought to proceed exactly asthe Father of 
‘ a Family proceeds, when any wrong has been committed un- 
§ der his roof, isis the natural and unchangeable pattern of 
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* legal proceedings. ‘The domestic tribunal is the real politi- 
cal one. Families existed before states: they had their go- 
vernment, their laws, their litigations, their modes of ascer- 
taining facts: common sense, the earliest legislator, taught 
these things to the first father of a family, and continues 
to teach them to all his successors. Yet the revelation of 
this system, constantly followed, but never recognised, is a 
real discovery in legislation. The man of the fields follows 
it by instinct, while the man of law departs from it through 
erudition. I’ (says Mr Bentham with rapture)‘ am the la- 
pidary who have discovered a diamond in a flint trampled 
upon for centuries! The code I proclaim unites the merit of 
antiquity to that of novelty; it is an universal practice, and 
an innovation without example.’ 
Strange, that this important secret, which the reader perceives 
is not adopted as a mere simile or metaphor, but held forth 
as the only clue to guide us through all judicial perplexities, 
should be forgotten, after such an intreduction, by the fortunate 
discoverer himself! But in truth, it is scarcely the subject of a 
single allusion in the after part of the book, and recourse is never 
had to it for the solution of a single difficulty. Nor will this, upon 
examination, appear to be so surprising, as that Mr Bentham’s 
cool and accurate mind should ever have permitted itself tobe mis- 
led by atheory so inapplicable. The notion of a paternal go- 
vernment has indeed something soothing to the ears both of the 
ruler and the subject; to the latter because it seems to rest the 
foundations of Power on the most amiable of human feelings, and 
to the former perhaps because it wins the confidence of the go- 
verned, while it presents the liveliest image of authority, without 
external appeal or control. Whether the parent diffuses con- 
stant happiness, or inflicts daily and hourly torture, depends 
upon his temper, disposition, habits and judgment, in forming 
which the governed have no share, and almost as little in the 
means of correcting excesses, or mitigating violence. In the 
parental bosom, indeed, nature has implanted checks which 
are for the most part efficacious, but which are necessarily 
wanting in the governor or the judge of a populous community. 
Sir Robert Filmer and the Tories of his day were probably in- 
duced, by these very reasons, to pitch upon the government of a 
family as the origin of all power, and the exemplar to which it 
ought to be assimilated. 

he father is the natural ruler over his children—bdecause he 
is their natural protector and preserver from their earliest years; 
because he is the oldest and probably the wisest of the family ; 
because he is strong in the midst of helpless weakness, and his 
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knowledge and experience are the only guides to the ignorance 
and incapacity of those who surround him. The exchequer is 
his exclusive department ; and, indeed, all the functions of every 
head of an office are of necessity as much united in him, as 
they are kept distinct by enlightened legislators. These are 
differences sufficiently broad and plain. But in the admi- 
nistration of Criminal Justice, the aim and object of the law is 
directly contrary to that of the father of a family. The head 
of the state, in his judicial character, boasts of sleepless vigi- 
lance, and indiscriminate zeal in the detection of every crime, 
and the chastisement of all offenders; he inflicts punishment 
upon the guilty, that the example of their suffering may deter 
others from incurring the like guilt. The fate of the convict is 
a secondary object, and as its effect upon the mass of society is 
in the first place contemplated, public exposure is both inevit- 
able and essential. But from how many faults will the prudent 
head of a family avert his eyes, in the hope that other causes 
may correct the evil disposition that produced them ! how ready 
will he be to lay the blame on others—to ascribe it to untoward 
circumstances—or even to bear it himself! How many offences 
will he wisely overlook, rather than assume the stern counte- 
nance of a Judge towards his offspring, and sacrifice the attach- 
ments of kindred to the odious opposition of accuser and ac- 
cused! His object is to reclaim the wandering, his triumph is to 
attain that object without severity. Or if the infliction of pu- 
nishment should unfortunately appear to be imposed as a duty 
upon him, his next problem will be to reconcile that duty with 
the smallest possible amount of suffering. * Méme en punis- 
sant un pére est toujours pére.’ And convinced, as every one 
must be who has studied the formation of character, that the 
delicate principle of shame is never to be compromised or en- 
dangered, that the heart must never be hardened, nor the spirit 
broken, he will earnestly deprecate both exposure and example,— 
most happy when the offence and its atonement can be buried in 
the bosoms of the culprit and his judge. 

If additional points of contrast were required to distinguish 
the judicial regulation of a family, from that which is properly 
called criminal justice, they might be found in the measures to 
be adopted for arriving at the truth of the facts. Their nature is 
sagaciously examined by Mr B. in his last book, devoted to 
preliminary proceedings, * Procedure Investigatoire,’ where he 
constantly refers every question on the powers which ought to 
be exercised, to the sound maxim of the balance of inconve- 
niences. Prosecutors, witnesses, all parties concerned, as well 
as those who labour under suspicion, must submit, for the sake 
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of justice, to many things which interfere with their habitual 
comfort, their pecuniary interest, their personal liberty,—to 
what extent, the necessity of the case must decide. All that is 
unnecessary is vexatious and oppressive ; and general rules must 
be Jaid down to prevent persons in office from abusing the 
powers intrusted to them. But of this important chapter, not a 
word belongs to the subject of paternal government, which as- 
certains the facts required by any means that may offer, without 
respect for rules, or fear of establishing precedents,—without 
any restraint but from the point of honour, which the nearest 
and most intimate relations cannot supersede. If the crime in- 
deed be heinous—or rather if it deserve the name of crime,—if 
the pursuit becomes hostile, and conviction must lead to penal 
consequences, who does not see that the parental authority has 
lost its jurisdiction ? that the magistrate must now commence his 
relentless operations, wresting the staff from those hands, which 
every temptation of feeling and interest disqualifies to wield it, 
and placing no reliance in his aid, whom nature-has made the 
unalterable friend of the accused, and the antagonist of all his 
enemies ? 

Mr B.’s § Domestic Tribunal,’ too, is merely paternal, and can- 
not be taken to extend even to the mastership of the house. The 
analogy is much less satisfactory, if in that character he is consi- 
dered as the judge, and his suspected servant as a prisoner brought 
before him; for, in such case, his inquiry will be made, not for the 
purpose of arriving at a just conclusion, with a view to condem- 
nation or acquittal, but simply for the security and comfort of 
the inquirer. The necessary confidence is extinguished by a 
mere doubt; and the sentence of dismissal, the only one within 
his competency to enforce, cannot be properly regarded as a 
sentence, but the termination of a contract, which cannot con= 
tinue to be performed with satisfaction to either party. 

Mr Bentham is however by no means singular in ascrib- 
ing an excellent work, full of valuable truth, to a principle 
which is neither just nor applicable; and believing that he 
owes all his merits to the discovery of a theory, “when, in 
fact, they exist in spite of it. Such delusions are favour- 
able to the progress of moral science; for their impulse gives 
activity to powerful minds, which forget their theory, when 
they advance to practical subjects, and unconsciously yield 
themselves up to the guidance of their own acuteness and 
sagacity. While then we definitely reject the ‘ natural mo- 
del of jurisprudence,’ we agree with the measures proposed 
to be adopted, in the majority of cases. With him, we exhort 
the judge to aim directly at his object, and, discarding all idle 
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technicalities, to apply his mind to the discovery of truth, 
with the simple wish to arrive at a rational conviction; to cast 
aside all useless shackles that may impede his march, and keep 
his eyes and ears ever open for the reception of proofs, in what- 
ever quarter they may be obtained. The wilful blindness, or 
rather the perverse preference of darkness to light, the self- 
imposed trammels by which justice often seems to take a pride in 
securing her own delay or defeat, the multiplied facilities for eva- 
sion, the thousand premiums held forth to encourage deceit and 
falsehood, are disgraceful to civilized men. Yet even where 
they are with the greatest justice exposed to censure, a distinc- 
tion is to be made between two stages of proceeding which 
never ought to be confounded,—the operations of police, that 
are requisite for bringing the accused to trial, and the trial when 
at length it takes place. While those preliminary measures are 
in progress, the magistrate and his officers should lose no pos- 
sible source of information, nor reject any statement or circume-. 
stance which may afford the means of tracing up the deed to its 
perpetrator. Even idle rumours should be listened to, as they 
may unexpectedly betray weighty facts; and the echoes of a 
distant hearsay ought to be treasured up by an attentive ear. But 
when the preparations are once completed, and the charge ripe 
for decision, there is more reason for narrowing the description 
of evidence to be adduced, and confining it within some certain 
and well defined regulations. The means of obtaining proof 
should be differently regarded from proof itself; and such mat- 
ters as never can do more than create conjectures, ought not to 
be permitted to decide finally upon the most important inter- 
ests of men. Unless some limits be imposed, the judicial un- 
derstanding is in danger of being bewildered and lost in the 
maze. Mr Bentham is not insensible of the difficulty, and 
proposes to remove it by making such judgments as rest upon 
inferior proofs, provisional only, and open to revision, upon 
the attainment of fuller light. But what if the trial be for a 
criminal act, and the victim has already undergone the irrepar- 
able misery of a long imprisonment, or corporal correction ? 
What if the offence was capital, and the forfeit life has been 
taken? And how can a different set of rules be applied to the 
admission of evidence, merely because the facts, when ascer- 
tained, are attended with different legal consequences in the 
civil and criminal courts ? 

Some Jules of Evidence must then be laid down; but we are 
far from intending here to express unqualified admiration for 
that particular set of rules which has been adopted, and seems 
to be so highly favoured by the English Courts of Law. On 
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the contrary, we rise from an examination of Mr Phillips's 
Treatise upon that subject, the latest, the ablest, and the most ap- 
proved, not more delighted by the fulness and precision of the 
learned author’s collections, than we are often surprised by the 
reasonings and conclusions which he has undertaken to record. 
The clearness of his arrangement throws in fact too clear a light 
on the confusion of the numberless dicta, which he has been 
obliged to transcribe from notes taken at Nisi Prius. The ex- 
clusion of testimony in many cases of minute interest, while in 
others it is freely admitted in spite of the most important temp- 
tation to deviate from the truth, exhibits a contradiction hard to 
be conceived. In other cases, the absolute rejection of light, be- 
canse there is a possibility of its leading astray, is hard to be 
explained on rational grounds. This venerable law, its wor- 
shippers must confess, still retains some antiquated prejudices, 
some veteres avie, which ought to be plucked out by philosophy, 
ns she becomes busy with the practical interests of mankind. 
Take as an example the case of forgery. Unless the crime has 
been committed in the presence of witnesses, it can only be proved 
(in the proper sense of the word) by the individual, whose name is 
said to have been forged. Yet that person is the only one whom 
the law of England prohibits from proving the fact; a strange pro- 
hibition, for which some very strong reason will naturally besought. 
The reason to be found in the books is this, that the party has 
an interest in pronouncing that paper forged, for the enforce- 
ment of which he may be sued if it is genuine; and this would 
be true, if the event of the criminal inquiry were admitted to 
affect his interest, when the holder proceeds in a civil suit to en- 
force the supposed obligation. But it is also an indisputable rule, 
that the issue of the trial for forgery, whether condemnation or 
discharge, is not permitted to have the least effect upon this 
liability ;—the criminal may be convicted, and yet the party 
whose name appears to the instrument, may be fixed with the 
debt in a civil proceeding; or he may be acquitted, and yet the 
genuineness of the handwriting may hereafter be questioned, 
and its falsehood established. How then can the anomaly of this 
exclusion be explained? It seems that legal antiquarians have 
preserved the tradition of a practice which is said to have pre- 


-vailed in former times,—when a person .was convicted of for- 


gery, the forged instrument was damned ; i. e. delivered up to 

be destroyed in open Court. ‘The practice, if it ever existed, 

now lives but in the memory of the learned; the disabling con- 

seqnences, howeyer, survive it to this hour. The trial proceeds 

in the presence of the person whose name is said to have been 

forged, who alone knows the fact, and has no motive for misre- 
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presenting it. His statement would at once convict the pur- 
suer if guilty, or if innocent relieve him from the charge. But the 
law declares him incompetent ; and he is condemned to sit by, a 
silent spectator, hearing the case imperfectly pieced out by the 
opinions and surmises of other persons, on the speculative ques- 
tion, whether or not the handwriting is his. And this specula- 
tion, incapable under any circumstances of satisfying a reason- 
able mind, decides upon the life of a fellow citizen, in a system 
which habitually boasts of requiring always the very best evi- 
dence that the nature of the case can admit ! 

Even where there is a real interest in the event of the suit, Mr 
B. advises that the witness should be examined, and that the 
jury, making all rational allowances, should determine upon 
the extent to which his wishes may affect the credibility of his 
deposition. We think him perfectly right; and are nearly pre- 
pared to carry this principle so far, as to call upon the contend- 
ing parties to testify to facts within their knowledge. The de- 
gree of hesitation that we feel arises chiefly from our inexperi- 
ence as to the practice. English lawyers cannot condemn the 
principle; since it was found in former times in their courts in 
the shape of the wager of law; and causes are often referred to 
arbitration by the Judge’s decree, expressly for the purpose of 
making the parties witnesses in their own cause. In the Court 
of Chancery, in almost all cases of importance and perplexity, 
cross-bills are filed, and both parties interrogated upon oath, 
but the questions and answers are both written; and in all the 
Courts, great interests are daily decided upon the affidavits, or 
written depositions, of the parties. 

This exclusion of all persons interested, may perhaps be 
thought to rest, in the law of England, not merely on the fear 
of admitting false statements as materials for decision, but also 
on that of encouraging the crime of perjury by too strong a 
temptation. But a difference might be made between compell- 
ing such witnesses, and only admitting them, if willing to be 
examined. The law might pronounce them recevables, without 
making them contraignables ; and certain cases may be very 
easily imagined, in which the distinction would be judicious. 
But, speaking generally, we would reject this qualification; and 
from the right of the public to ascertain the truth, wherever it 
can be discovered, we would deduce the paramount duty of 
every good citizen to declare it, whatever cost, hazard, or in- 
convenience to himself, may accrue from the disclosure. 

The exclusion of testimony, the most fatal bar to justice, is 
by no means peculiar to the law of England. The ancient 
states refused to hear a slave, as some modern colonies still im- 
VOL. XL. NO. 79. 
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pose silence on every negro; most nations of the Continent pre- 
vent the interests of any individual from being affected by the 
evidence of a servant or relation; in some districts, no person 
could be a witness till he attained the age of twenty-one; and 
while the laws of the Pays de Vaud estimated the oaths of two 
females as only equal to that of a single full-grown man, there 
were parts of civilized Europe, (we are concerned to say Scot- 
land was of the number), in which all female testimony was 
rejected without discrimination. No wonder that felons con- 
vict, and persons attainted of infamous crimes, and the mis- 
creants who form incorrect opinions upon the dogmas of the- 
ology, were pronounced inadmissible; for, while sentences of 
excommunication from the courts of justice were scattered so 
lavishly around, it seemed to be supposed that some valuable 
privileges attached to the station of a witness, and the public 
interest in possessing all the information he could disclose was 
utterly forgotten. But the witness, generally speaking, acquires a 
valuable exemption by this nominal punishment; and the law dis- 
qualifies itself alone from the performance of its first and noblest 
duty, the protection of all its subjects by the enlightened ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Mr Bentham truly observes, that if all the exclusions that 
may be selected from all the several codes were found co-exist- 
ing in one, it would be scarcely possible that an admissible wit- 
ness to any fact whatever should be produced under that system. 
He is a warm advocate for throwing down all these inclosures, 
to the public detriment,—with one exception. On the whole, 
we are much disposed to agree with him; but we would intro- 
duce two others in addition. He would protect the confidence 
between a Catholic priest and a confessing penitent; for, * if 
* the law either constrained or permitted the confessor to betray 
* the secrets breathed into his ear in the performance of a re- 
* ligious duty, he would become the spy of his flock, con- 
* science would be violated, and the law which authorizes con- 
* fession would be directly contravened.’ Another argument 
is, thut the priest, if permitted to charge persons with what 
they stated in confession, would be invested with the power of 
life and death over his congregation, and his evidence, however 
false, could be contradicted by none but the accused, Some 
readers may think it strange, that the same exception is not 
extended by Mr Bentham, to the confidential communications 
made by a client to his legal adviser or defender: But he de- 
liberately decides, that of these the disclosure ought to be ri- 
gorously compelled,—for reasons upon which we shall have one 
or two observations to offer in the course of this article. We 
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think, however, that all such communications ought to be sa- 
cred; and we should also propose to disqualify married persons 
as witnesses, for or against each other, yet not entirely on ac- 
count of that dread entertained by the English law, of conjugal 
feuds, though these are frequently of the most deadly character. 
But the reason just given, in the case of the priest, applies; for 
the confidence between married persons makes their whole con- 
versation an unreserved confession; and they also could never 
be contradicted but by the accused, while external circumstan- 
ces might be fabricated with the utmost facility, to give ap- 
parent confirmation to false charges. But our stronger reason 
is, that the passions must be too much alive, where the husband 
and wife contend in a Court of Justice, to give any chance of 
fair play to the truth. It must be expected, as an unavoidable 
consequence of the connexion by which they are bound, that 
their feelings, either of affection or hatred, must be strong 
enough to bear down the abstract regard for veracity, even in 
judicial depositions. ‘ 

Mr Bentham’s mode of treating criminals and accused per- 
sons, does not appear to us quite philosophical. In his balance, 
their interests and safety seem to weigh very little against his 
eagerness for the detection of crime, and the infliction of punish- 
ment. The sacrifices which he is always ready to make for 
these objects, might lead to the belief that he takes a theologi- 
cal view of the subject, and thinks atonement for sin, expiation 
of crime by penalty, as something like a religious obligation. 
Yet, to punish is no matter of indispensable necessity, even 
where guilt is manifest, while, to abstain from punishing with- 
out a perfect legal warrant, is a simple but a most sacred duty. 
The escape of an offender he deems a public calamity ; yet, its 
occasional occurrence does not appear to us to reflect such ex- 
treme discredit on a judicial administration, since Courts of 
Justice are composed of men, and no temporal authority gua- 
rantees its own omniscience, or sets up the claim of infallibility. 
This obvious consideration may go far to excuse those in whose 
hand the sword of justice sometimes misses the guilty head: it 
may even have some effect in consoling him who has commit- 
ted the opposite error, and mistakenly suffered it to destroy the 
innocent: but it ought to teach the utmost caution and anxiety, 
for avoiding so terrible an evil. 

Yet, in the frame of mind in which many passages of this 
work were composed, Mr Bentham certainly regarded this great 
evil with an indifference that has surprised us. He calmly weighs 
in his balance, the inconvenience of condemning the innocent, a- 
gainst that of suffering an offender to escape. He argues, that 
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the danger resulting from the acquittal of a criminal is possibly 
greater, though less striking, than that which arises from the 
punishment of the guiltless; for that the effect of absolving a 
thief is the commission of more thefts, while it does not follow, 
from the conviction of an innocent man, that others also inno- 
cent must be convicted. The danger, he says, is more apparent 
than real; the alarm is greater than the danger, or in other 
words, the real danger is not so great as the apparent. Ina 
word, he treats this as a case in which imagination takes the 
place of reason. He qualifies his practical proposition indeed, 
by admitting that ‘ the evil of an unjust punishment for theft, 
greatly exceeds the evil that would have arisen from new thefts 
committed by the absolved felon, and that a judge ought to act 
upon the presumption of innocence, and, if in doubt, to con- 
sider the mistake of acquitting as less injurious to society than 
the error which condemns. In listening to the voice of hu- 
manity, we follow only that of reason.’ He then warns us 
against ‘ sentimental exaggerations,’ tending to give impunity 
to crime, under the pretext of giving security to innocence; and 
he proceeds, with a jocularity which we cannot consider as sea~ 
sonable, to cast some ridicule on the homely adage of English 
law, which pronounces it better that ten, or perhaps a hundred 
guilty should escape, than that one innocent man should suffer 
death by legal process. 

If, however, the supposition were, that one in whom no fault 
is found is knowingly condemned, that an unjust sentence is 
deliberately pronounced by the judge, and innocent blood wil- 
fully shed by the executioner, the proportion might be increas- 
ed, unquestioned, ten thousand fold. The opposite mischiefs 
here admit of no comparison, for the latter is the worst of 
crimes, and will be regarded by every upright mind with feel- 
ings of unmingled and salutary horror. But, to this awful re- 
sponsibility, a careless method of proceeding, in the investigation 
of guilt, may make indefinitely near approaches ; and the line that 
separates the determined perpetration of judicial wrong from 
the reckless indifference which blindly runs the chance of com- 
mitting it, will soon become too faint for our perception. We 
earnestly deprecate every argument that tends to weaken these 
impressions ; and the more so, because all the errors that re- 
ceive their fatal consummation from the abused powers of the 
law, have the permanent effect of undermining its authority. 
From such errors spring the hopes of impunity, on which pro- 
fligate men rely. For, what impunity can be so perfect to the 
real criminal, as the double mistake by which he at once sees 
himself protected from the blow he deserves, and an unoffend- 
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ing victim substituted in his place? And when the truth be- 
comes manifest to others, what can so much weaken their re- 
spect for authority, their confidence in its awards, their sense of 
security in the enjoyment of their most valuable rights ? 

Mr Bentham is on this point the disciple of a reverend writer 
on the subject ‘of moral philosophy, who argues it with infinite 
zeal and ingenuity; but whether the advocates of the humane 
doctrine are alone open to the charge of ‘ sentimental exag- 
gerations,’ the reader may judge, from the sentence with which 
Dr Paley himself winds up his argument. He supposes the tra- 
gedy drawing to its catastrophe, in which an innocent man is just 
going to the block, for a crime of which he is wholly free; and 
at that dreadful moment, he is coolly admonished to console 
himself, by reflecting, ‘ that he who falls by a mistaken sentence 
‘ may be considered as falling for his country! while he suffers 
‘under the operation of those rules, by the general effect and 
‘ tendency of which the welfare of the community is maintain- 
‘ed and upheld!’ These are not the words of Scheller or 
Kotzebue, but of Dr Paley. — Moral and Political Philosophy, 
vol, 2. p. 310. 

One of the greatest ornaments of the English Church, * alike 
distinguished by learning, humanity, and an enlightened attach- 
ment to freedom, has combated the doctrine with eloquence and 
success; and Sir Samuel Romilly has bestowed one of the finest 
passages in English literature upon the exposure of the mock 
heroic sentiment just quoted. It would have been a grateful 
task, to enrich our pages with his beautiful, affecting, and most 
convincing discussion, if it were still confined to the fleeting + 
publication in which it first appeared: but it has since been copied 
in a valuable book, which ought to be familiarly known to 
every one desirous of being acquainted either with the law or 
the history of England. + But as we have been led to the men- 
tion of that cherished and illustrious name, in connexion with a 
subject, to which, during a long period of his life, the great 
mind of Romilly was devoted, let us be allowed to pause for a 
moment, and contemplate the fate that has attended his exertions. 
The moderate improvements first suggested by him in 1809, 





* The Reverend Dr Parr, in his notes to a collection of characters 
of Mr Fox, published under the title of Philopatris Varvicensis, in 
1810. 

+ Observations on the Criminal Law, by Sir Samuel Romilly. 
1810. 

t 7. Howell's St. Tr. p. 1531, ina note to the proceedings against 
the five Popish Lords. 
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wisely calculated as they were, to relieve the administration of 
justice from an odium which did not fairly belong to it, and so 
to secure its calm and impartial execution, procured for him 
the usual calumnies and sarcasms: he was not only held up as a 
vain and wrongheaded speculator, eager to destroy our vener- 
able institutions, by setting wild theories in the place of sage 
experience, but ietand as a jacobin, a lover of strife, an 
hypocritical pretender to humanity, a promoter of crime, an 
enemy to the establishments which form the safeguard of so- 
ciety. { His projects were assailed by the whole tribe of mini- 
sterial lawyers in Parliament, from the Lord High Chancellor 
down to the meanest candidate for a Welsh judgeship. The 
twelve judges of England stepped down from their pedestals, and 
through Lord Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of England, 
favoured the House of Lords, for the first time, with an un- 
asked opinion respecting a matter, not of law, but of legislation, 
declaring against any abridgment of their own powers of life 
and death. The motion was annually renewed; but supported 
by minorities in point of number contemptible, and one § single 
measure of mitigation was alone effected in the lifetime of the 
author of the reform. Since his death, Sir James Mackintosh 
has pursued the subject in a manner worthy of his cause, his 

redecessor and himself; and, having succeeded in obtaining, 
in 1819, an inquiry before a Select Committee, he has since pro- 
cured the abolition of capital punishments in a variety of cases, 
But this is not al]. Several statutes, exempting from capital 
punishment somewhere about an hundred felonies, were intro- 
duced, during the last session, into the House of Commons by 
Mr Peel, the Secretary of State for the Home Department : and 
they passed without a dissentient voice,—without a whisper of 
dissatisfaction, except from the friends and disciples of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who contended that something more ought to 
be done. The bills were carried to the Lords, and passed 
through all their stages unanimously, without even a debate, 
though Lord Eldon at that time presided over the deliberations 
of that assembly! The Royal assent was given without any 
difficulty, to measures represented as thus mischievous and al- 
arming, about fourteen years from the date of their first sug- 
gestion. 





¢ Vide the debates, passim. The Quarterly Review for July 
1816 (p. 574), had this passage :—‘ We have our professors of hu- 
* manity, like Robespierre, who proposed the abolition of capital pu- 
‘ nishments.’ 

§ Stealing privately from the person. 
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And such is the ordinary routine. Common sense requires 
an obvious improvement: an opposition member brings it for- 
ward, and is overpowered by sarcasms, invectives, and majorities: 
But public opinion decides at once in its favour, and gradually 
diminishes the majority in each succeeding year, till the scale 
is turned, and independent men of all parties become anxious 
to see the alteration effected. Suddenly the minister proposes 
the reprobated project as a government measure, and converts, 
while he laughs at, his former adherents. Mr Peel’s five acts, 
in the Session of 1823, for effecting Sir Samuel Romilly’s pro- 
posals, have not been so much celebrated as they deserve, be- 
cause they still leave one great reformation unaccomplished, we 
allude to the abolition of capital punishment in the case of for- 
gery; for in parliamentary tactics, it is well understood that 
those who fight for principles, must complain as if nothing was 
done, while any thing still remains to be done. The conces- 
sions however which have been made with respect to the other 
felonies, must gradually lead to the same result in the case of 
forgery; and we must not be deterred from glorying in the vic- 
tories actually achieved in the cause of justice and humanity, 
merely because they might have been more perfect and satisfac- 
tory. To record such triumphs, is to excite public men to si- 
milar exertions for the future, by the certain prospect that, 
sooner or later, in their lifetime or after their death, through 
evil report and good report, public opinion will finally award 
the palm of victory to truth. 

It was not without extreme surprise that we encountered the 
twelfth chapter of the 7th book, on the subject to which we have 
already alluded, of communications between counsel and client. 
We give the material part of it. 

* Question. Un homme de loi doit-il &tre contraignable ou rece- 
vable 4 révéler des faits dont la manifestation sera prejudiciable 4 son 
client, dans une cause pénale ou non pénale ? 

‘Réponse. Oui. Pourquoi serait-il exempté? Quel mal réel 
peut résulter de cette obligation? Aucun quelconque, 4 moins 
qu’on ne compte pour un mal de soumettre un individu 4 une peine 
quand la peine est due, ou de le soumettre 4 Vobligation de rendre 
un service demandé, quand ce service est un devoir. 

* Nous avons vu les considerations qui militent en faveur du secret 
de la confession. I] n’en est un qui s’applique au procureur ou a 
l’avocat. Rendez le temoignage de "homme de loi exigible, qui peut 
en souffrir? Est-ce le client honnéte ou innocent? Non sans doute, 
n’ayant commis aucun délit, n’ayant en vue aucune fraude, il n’a ni 
fraude ni délit 4 confesser. 

‘Il y a une maxime qui est toujours supposée dans la conduite des 
hommes de loi dont je parle ici; c’est que le tort et le droit, le juste 
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et l'injuste sont des étres de leur creation, dont ils peuvent disposer 
selon leur plaisir; qu’ils n’ont ricn a faire avec l’evenement amené 
par la décision du juge ; que cette décision fait elle-méme la régle du 
bicn et du mal; et que selon le souffle de sa bouche, la vertu devient 
vice et le vice devient vertu. 

‘ Si cela n’était pas, comment des hommes qui professent la mo- 
rale ordinaire, auraient-ils pu se regarder comme patentés pour offrir 
d’avance leur appui et promettre le secrét le plus solennel 4 quicon- 
que viendrait leur confier un crime ou les associer 4 un projet de 
fraude ? 

‘ Un contrat qui sera malfaisant entre d'autres individus changera- 
t-il de nature, deviendra-t-i] bon parce qu’un homme de loi devient 
une des parties contractantes? Qu’il s’'agisse d’un vol, ou de toute 
autre transgression, dans laquelle il y a plusieurs co-delinquans, il 
n’est certainement pas entendu qu’on doive avoir égard aux engage- 
mens qu’ils ont pu former entre eux avant le délit, pour leur succés 
commun, ou pour leur sireté reciproque; pourquoi devrait-on plus 
d’égard aux engagemens que ces mémes délinquans peuvent avoir 
formés pour leur siireté avec des praticiens légaux aprés le délit? 
Pourquoi cette complicité qui n’est pas respectée dans l’un cas le 
serait-elle dans l’autre ? 

‘ Voulez-vous empécher la formation d'un contrat malfaisant? 
faites que dans les cas ou il aura eu lieu, il ne sera pas accompli.’ 

From the arguments of this paradoxical chapter, M. Dumont 
finds it necessary to step in and protect the unfortunate cul- 
prit:— 

‘ Admettez cette opinion de M. Bentham, il n’y a plus d’avocats, 
dit-on, il n’y a plus aupres des prévenus que des agens de la justice 
et de la police, contre lesquels les prévenus devront se tenir d’autant 
plus sur leurs gardes, qu’aucun homme d’un caractére noble et géné- 
reux ne voudra plus exercer cet emploi. Ce sont autant d’espions, 
de délateurs qu’on placera auprés d’eux. C’est déslors supprimer 
entiérement la defense. Cette nouvelle face de la question doit étre 
examinée.’ 

Most people perhaps will think this answer a conclusive re- 
ductio ad absurdum. Not so Mr Bentham. Admit this opi- 
nion, says the editor, and the accused can have no legal de- 
fender: so much the better, says the author,—they will take 
more care not to violate the laws. 

‘Il ne faut point ouvrir d’asile aux criminels; il faut détruire 
toute confiance entre eux, s'il est possible, méme dans I’intérieur de 
leur maison. S'ils ne peuvent trouver ni protecteurs mercénaires 
parmi les juristes, ni récéleurs dans leurs propres foyers, ou serait 
Yinconvénient? Les voila reduits 4 observer les lois, 4 vivre en 
gens de bien!” 

M. Dumont’s remonstrance might be assisted by a multipli- 
city of reasonings, directed against the chapter we have just 
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transcribed, no one of the positions of which could perhaps 
endure a strict examination; but we shall be contented with 
the single and very obvious remark, that the author evidently 
presumes the guilt from the accusation. Thetwo things appear 
to be but one in his contemplation; and in the very same spi- 
rit he discusses the proceeding by interrogation of the person 
exposed to a charge. 

English lawyers sometimes speak of a most learned judge, 
who was promoted, not very long ago, to a seat upon the 
Bench at Westminster, after acting full thirty years atthe Bar, 
as counsel for the Crown. A general consternation prevailed, 
lest the ancient habits of that eminent person should induce him 
to raise the prerogative to a dangerous height; while his legal 
attainments would enable him to draw support to its pretensions 
from sources difficult of access to the great majority of his bre- 
thren. It turned out, however, that his judicial bias ran in the 
opposite direction: he seemed always to presume, that his old 
clients, the public boards of all denominations, were no better 
than they should be, and to think the chances of being in the 
right in Crown prosecutions very considerably against them. 
There was only one mode of accounting for this prepossession : 
he was too much in their secrets, and knew them too well. 
Just so Mr Bentham’s readers will be ready to presume, that 
his experience of the conduct of the legal profession has taught 
him to distrust and dislike them; and if, indeed, his opinion 
were founded on so intimate an acquaintance as that existing in 
the case alluded to, it would furnish no trivial argument against 
the character of that unpopular body. But, in truth, he is 
obviously far from familiar with the practice of the law, and 
his denunciations will no more persuade mankind to do without 
lawyers, than some proofs of pedantry and error will annul the 
faculty of medicine. Happiest, indeed, and wisest are they, whose 
prudence and moderation ward off all apparent necessity for either 
the physician or the counsellor: but no sane man, who suffers 
from disease, will trust his own skill for the cure; and to ex- 
pect that all the accusers and all the accused, that all the plain- 
tiffs and all the defendants, should be endowed with the skill 
and talent required for conducting complicated causes, would 
be rather more extravagant. The relation of advocate and 
client, in short, flows from the nature of human society. Mr 
Bentham compares it to a compact of guilt between two confede- 
rated malefactors, and claims a disclosure of all the confidential 
statements imparted by the client to the lawyer, his accomplice, 
His proposal will be received in almost every quarter, with the 
exclamation he has anticipated—Quoi! trahir! trahir son 
client ! Perhaps it deserves no farther reply. 
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Even in the very few instances where the accused has intrust- 
ed his defender with a full confession of his crime, we hold it 
to be clear that he may still be lawfully defended. The guilt 
of which he may be conscious, and which he may have so dis- 
closed, he has still a right to see distinctly proved upon him by 
legal evidence. ‘To suborn wretches to the commission of per-— 
jury, or procure the absence of witnesses by bribes, is to com- 
mit a separate and execrable crime; to tamper with the pu- 
rity of the judges, is still more odious: But there is no reason 
why any party should not, by fair and animated arguments, de- 
monstrate the insufficiency of that testimony, on which alone a 

righteous judgment can be pronounced to his destruction. 
Human beings are never to be run down, like beasts of prey, 
without respect to the laws of the chase. If society must make 
a sacrifice of any one of its members, let it proceed according 
to general rules, upon known principles, and with clear proof 
of necessity: * let us carve him as a feast fit for the gods, not 
hew him as a carcase for the hounds.’ Reversing the paradox 
above cited from Paley, we should not despair of finding strong 
arguments in support of another, and maintain that it is desira- 
ble that guilty men should sometimes escape, by the operation 
of those general rules, which form the only security for inno- 
cence. 

In the vast majority of cases, the worst offenders protest 
their innocence, at least till the conclusion of the trialk Who 
shall gainsay them, in the solemn assertion of a fact within 
their own exclusive knowledge? And when they communicate 
the means of proving it to their selected defenders, these per- 
sons are to condemn them untried, and convey their secrets to 
the accuser! ‘* This violation of confidence could be injurious 
to the guilty alone ;’—but by whom is the guilt to be ascertain- 
ed, and at what period short of the final termination of the in- 
quiry? Must the judicial functions of the defender begin at 
the moment when it has become certain that the accused is 
guilty ? If this is said, let us remember in how many cases 
that certainty never is obtained, how difficult it is constantl 
rendered by complicated facts and ambiguous law, and that 

when it has been most confidently believed to exist, the inno- 
cence of the accused has been brought to light, after trial, 
condemnation, and execution. If this period for commencing 
the disclosures be rejected, the professional defender must enter 
into communication from the first at once with the accuser and 
the accused. Both masters he cannot serve long, and which 
will he be likely to prefer? The suspected culprit, or the pro- 
secuting authority of the state; the proscribed outcast, whose 
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death-warrant will be signed next week, or the permanent power, 
which has staked its reputation on the establishment of his 
crime? Imagine, for a moment, how welcome a visitor Lord 
Russell’s attorney would have been, if he had betaken him- 
self, with his notes in his pocket, from the apartments of his il- 
lustrious client in the Tower, to the office of the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, then engaged in preparing the prosecution. 

Strong objections are stated to another English practice, a- 
rising from the maxim—nemo tenetur seipsum acousare: And the 
French method of interrogating persons under a charge, for the 
purpose of obtaining that result, is warmly preferred to it. The 
argument is stated with force and ingenuity in the eleventh 
chapter of the seventh book, De [’Inculpation de Soi-méme.— 
But we cannot afford to insert it. . 

If the nerves stood always firm, and the mind remained un- 
troubled, when a man is brought before a magistrate charged 
with a crime, and if, moreover, he could be sure that he knew 
all the proofs upon which the suspicion is founded, we might 
find it difficult to contend against these propositions. But if the 
contrary of all this is manifestly the most probable, if the 
mere fact of being accused,—a fact reckoned upon and provid- 
ed for by the experienced offender,—is in itself an overwhelm- 
ing calamity to an innocent man, and the more so, in propor- 
tion to his abhorrence of the crime, we must pause before we 
agree in the propriety of exacting any explanations from him. 
se open to misconstruction will be his language, his gestures, 
his very look: ? How easy to attribute to feelings of shame the 
glow of indignation, and confound the agony of undeserved re- 

roach, with remorse or fear? All the explanations which can 
be offered may possibly be inadequate,—and then they recoil 
upon the accused; or they may even excite new suspicions, from 
coincidences merely accidental, which may also possibly defy 
explanation. Perhaps he is the victim of an artful conspiracy, 
arranged by the real offender; or the appearances that accuse 
him may admit of no elucidation, which will not either betray 
secrets important to be kept on other grounds, or compromise 
the safety of other persons justly entitled to protection from the 
accused. A smuggler or a poacher, detected in combining his 
own clandestine measures, is naturally implicated in a horrible 
crime committed near the same time and place; an anatomist is 
discovered (in one of Holcroft’s novels, according to our me- 
mory), with a bloody knife in his hand, leaning over a body 
newly torn from the grave, and the purpose of dissection is one 
that he is by no means anxious to avow; a love intrigue has per- 
haps thrown him in the way of suspicion, and the party can hard- 
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'y be expected to purchase his liberation by an instant avowal of 
the truth. The incident of a son apprehended with the sword 
yet reeking with the blood of his murdered king, which has just 
been placed in his hand by his father, however extravagant the 
incident, serves well for an example. The son must convict his 
father of regicide, or abide the suspicion against himself. In 
the real case of the maid of Palainon, she was bound to sup- 
press her own vindication by the dread of giving up her father 
to be shot for a deserter. 

The imagination need not be taxed, however, for extreme cases, 
in which silence, equivocation, or even falsehood, the ordinary 
badges of guilt, would naturally be found in company with per- 
fect innocence. There are many in which the truth, properly 
brought to light, would set free the accused, but his very situation 
disqualifies him from doing justice to his own statement. Conscious 
of his rectitude, and proud of his character, he is abashed, humili- 
ated, and confounded by the charge. The untoward chances that 
have loaded him with suspicion may go on to his utter ruin; the 
false witnesses who have now established a primd facie case, may 
ultimately convince his judges. That he should ever become 
an object of accusation would have struck him yesterday as more 
impossible, than that accusation should now lead to conviction ; 
the last step seems far less violent than the first, and the com-: 
mencement of his process is a fatal augury which teaches him 
to despair of its issue. To his distracted mind, justice is brought 
into discredit and distrust; and Providence itself appears to be 
in league with his secret enemies. In this state of mind, he is 
required to stand the cool and acute cross-examination of one 
habitually severe and suspicious, already pre-occupied with par- 
tial statements against him ! 

The recommendation to exhibit interrogatories, applies equal- 
ly to the preliminary proceedings, and the moment of trial. But 
here the discreet and candid Dumont defends the English prac- 
tice in preference to that of France. 

‘ L’ interrogatoire des prévenus est souvent accompagné d’un genre 
d’abus qui, méme’ sur le continent, a donné bien des partisans au 
systéme Anglais. On voit un juge irrité par la résistance, les éva- 
sions ou les négations de l’accusé, devenir sa partie adverse, le fatig- 
uer de questions, chercher 4 le surprendre d’une maniére captieuse, 
Y'intimider, lui faire subir une sorte de torture, et s’engager, par 
amour propre, dans une lutte ou il perd son caractére d’impartialité. 
Ces moyens semblent supposer qu’on exige /'aveu, et cependant l’aveu 
nest point nécessaire: ce n’est pas l’aveu qui doit étre l'objet de 
Yenquéte; c’est l'ensemble des circonstances qui prouvent /e fait. 
On devrait se borner 4 interroger le prévenu lorsqu’il y a des lacunes 
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dans le témoignage, lorsque ses réponses vraies ou fausses condui- 
ront 4 les remplir. Si tout est prouvé sans lui, s'il n’a rien 2X dire 
pour sa défense, qu’a-t-on besoin de linterroger ? Je ne voudrais 
pas l’exclusion de ce moyen, mais son économie. 

‘ Depuis que j'ai suivi notre tribunal 4 Genéve, j’ai vu des cas oi, 
sans la faculté d’interroger le prévenu, on n’aurait pas pu le con- 
vaincre. Ce n'est point son aveu qu’on demandait, mais on lui adres- 
sait des questions qui confirmaient les témoignages ou conduisaient a 
de nouvelles preuves. ’ 

This keen encounter of the wits between judge and culprit, 
these unseemly bickerings between two persons so widely re- 
moved from each other, have a direct tendency to degrade the 
dignity of justice, because they always disturb its calmness and 
serenity. It is easy to foresee which side will have the best of 
the argument. The master of thirty legions had no such ad- 
vantages, as he on whose mercy the life of his antagonist lies. 
The base vulgar, indeed, will be seen cheering on the stronger 
party to the confusion and dismay of the weaker, and the wor- 
shippers of power always adore it most fervently in its excesses; 
but every generous and feeling mind listens with silent indigna- 
tion, and retires from the debate with diminished respect for the 
law, and a diminished sense of his own security. Several of the 
recent trials in France afford lamentable specimens of both re- 
sults; but as the lowest point of judicial degradation must al- 
ways be sought in political prosecutions, we may hope that it 
settled at zero in the disgusting exhibitions at Saumur in 
1822. 

The notion that interrogatories partake of the nature of the 
ancient question, here ridiculed as a prejudice, is just. We 
might perhaps rely on what we have written, to prove that the 
state of accusation is itself a state of torture. The object of at- 
taining truth does not sanctify such means, for that object was 
no doubt accomplished in the great majority of cases where 
bodily torture was applied ; but it should be remembered, that 
even truth may be bought too dear; that its attainment is by no 
means secured after all, and that if the sources from which it 
may be derived are by this method increased, the false impres- 
sions may be also multiplied beyond the power of correction. 
But farther, the supposition is, that the party is constrained to 
answer. But by what means? We can imagine no other than 
a stern admonition, that if he refuses, the most unfavourable 
construction will be put upon his silence; or, in other words, 
the probability of his being punished for the crime charged 
upon him will be so far increased. The old inquisitor said, 
The rack is ready, unless you answer all my questions; the mo- 
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dern inquisitor says, Your refusal to answer will most likely 
bring you to the guillotine. Each applies itself to the fears of 
the party, directed in the one case to impending torments, in 
the other to judgment and execution, not quite so near at hand. 
If the threats are carried into effect, the latter is the more ob- 
jectionable, because it implies a perversion of justice; it is a so- 
lecism not to be tolerated. ‘ We will punish the contumacy of 
your silence, by condemning you for a crime, which we do not 
know you to have committed.’ No such consequence, indeed, 
can follow in any country where judgment is to be obtained 
through the medium of a jury, for they decide according to the 
evidence, and not upon presumptions of law. In these realms, 
therefore, the introduction of compulsive interrogatories is hap- 
pily impracticable. * 

But though we protest against this innovation, upon Mr B.’s 
own principle, the balance of inconveniences, those English 
Justices of the Peace, who seem alarmed at the least chance of 
hearing truth from a culprit, and so earnestly entreat him to 
disclose nothing that can ever tend to bring guilt home to him, 
are rather to be admired for romantic generosity, than for wis- 
dom, or any beneficial consequences resulting from that conduct 
to the public. Innocence may be deprived of great advantages 
if deterred from promptly telling its own unvarnished tale; to 
keep back full information, is, in some events, nearly equivalent 
to confessing guilt, and the warning which prevents the story 
from being related at the,earliest moment, may prevent it from 
producing at any time its just effect. But supposing that the 
culprit, eager for his release, should choose to commit himself 





* Thus, the concealment of an illegitimate birth was made conclu- 
sive evidence that the mother had put her child to death, by a statute 
passed in the reign of James I. But, however wise this inference, 
and however binding the law, juries constantly refused to consent, 
without clear evidence of the fact. The law set itself in opposition 
to the nature of things, when it substituted its own construction for 
a verdict, which can only be justly pronounced, when the conscience 
is satisfied of the proof; and the jury, compelled to make their election 
between conflicting duties, justly preferred that which is in unison 
with the nature of their institution, and disregarded that which was 
hostile to it.—It is not, perhaps, known to many of our English read- 
ers, that a similar statute was passed in Scotland so late as the reign 
of King William,—which, being found inefficient, from the causes 
already mentioned, was repealed by a recent act, taking away the 
capital pain ;—in other words, making the concealment, &c. an of- 
fence sui generis, instead of a legal presumption of murder. 
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by falsehoods, or betray real facts which go to his conviction, 
we cannot conceive that any harm is done. Between the op- 
posite methods of compulsive interrogation, and an indiscrimi- 
nate injunction of silence, common sense suggests a middle 
course, which leaves the party to judge and act for himself. If 
he is blessed with self-command, and is in possession of the 
means of at once refuting his pursuers, why should his vindica- 
tion be delayed ? but as he may be incompetent to do so, or un- 
provided with the necessary proofs, let him be calmly told by 
the magistrate that no unfair inference will be drawn from his 
reserving his defence for a more convenient season. 

Another practice, still more surprising to the uninitiated, is 
said to prevail in English Courts of Justice, where the highest 
legal authorities preside. Charged with a simple fact, and con- 
scious that the charge is true, the repentant culprit is anxious to 
make some atonement to the offended laws by confessing it at 
once. He pleads guilty. But the Judge, instead of hailing his 
acknowledgment of the truth as some earnest of amendment, 
urges him to withdraw his plea; and by a degree of importu- 
nity which sometimes resembles a menace, compels him to do 
violence to his conscience, and solemnly maintain a falsehood. 
The astonished jury is impanelled to go through the form of a 
trial. Evidence is, adduced to make them believe that which 
they know already; and this evidence consists perhaps of an 
extrajudicial acknowledgement, much less deliberately made. 
It is possible on the other hand, that some formal proof may be 
wanting; and then the same jury are formally directed to pro- 
nounce upon their oaths, that that man is not guilty, whose 
= they heard distinctly admitted by himself, only half an 
10ur before. 

A strange anomaly in the English criminal system, is the en- 
tire want of a responsible public prosecutor. We do not in- 
sist on the appuintment of a Lord Advocate for England, nor 
are we in love with a Procureur du Roi, nor do we even.- feel 
any desire to see the Attorney-General invested with additional 
powers. But that the administration of justice should in al- 
most every instance be set in motion by individual feelings of 
resentment, and placed under the guidance of ordinary magis- 
trates, or perhaps even of inferior persons, is a strange aban- 
donment of the public interests to chance. A low attorney 
busies himself in a prosecution, and promises impunity to one 
of several parties accused, if he will betray his companions in 
crime; and this leads to a long discussion, whether he has not 
thrown an absolute protection over the individual culprit fa- 
voured by his selection! Or some country magistrates, impa- 
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tient to obtain a particular proof at the earliest moment, induce 
the worst of an infamous gang to turn king’s evidence, by a pro- 
mise of impunity, by which the Government is bound, even 
though the promise be obviously conditional, and the condition 
never performed. In cases of misdemeanour, we have heard it 
asserted, that indictments are almost always preferred in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for the sole purpose of extorting mo- 
ney; and that in every stage of the proceedings, if the private 
prosecutor can obtain a certain sum, they are instantly dropt, 
and are never mentioned again. This is said to be the case with 
perjury, more frequently than any other offence; yet few are 
more flagitious, and perhaps none so fraught with mischief to 
the community. We are not sufficiently sure of the fact, or 
acquainted with legal details, to offer here any particular im- 
provement. 

But in that which we consider the most singular of all the 
anomalies that distinguish the law of England, we are happy to 
be able to propose, as a simple remedy, the imitation of our 
proceedings here in the North. We allude to the prohibition 
denounced against the prisoner’s advocates from addressing the 
jury on the proof of the fact charged against his client. Trea- 
son and misdemeanours, properly so called, are indeed except- 
ed; the former by act of Parliament, upon principles which 
extend to all crimes, and the latter on no intelligible principle. 
The vast mass of felonies, involving death and exile, lengthen- 
ed imprisonment, corporal punishment, perpetual infamy, and 
attainder of blood, are left notwithstanding those objections to 
be decided on, without any other arguments to prove them un- 
deserved, than such as may occur to the prisoner himself, in his 
hour of peril and alarm. All that has been advanced against 
the proceeding by interrogatory, applies here with redoubled 
force, as the stake is more precious, and the danger more immi- 
nent. Mr B.’s feelings towards the accused and the lawyers, 
do not lead him to suggest an amendment, in favour of which 
we shall not either enforce or repeat some observations formerly 
made, * until we have seen them encountered by something 





* Vol. 36. p. 366. Since these sentences were written, a motion has 
been made in Panliament, to allow prisoners the benefit of counsel, 
as there suggested—and negatived by a considerable majority. The 
reason which seemed to have weighed chiefly against it, is one which 
we think it must have required some courage to suggest, viz. that 
whether the Judge was rightly considered as counsel for the pri- 
soner, on the present system, or not, there was great reason to fear 
that he would soon act as counsel against him, if that system was 
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like an answer. We are sick of being told that the prisoner 
finds an advocate in his judge. Surely, surely, those venerable 
persons, if they perform their own proper duty, have quite 
enough upon their hands. 


Our readers may feel some surprise—nay, we feel some too 
ourselves—in observing how large a space we have devoted to 
contesting the doctrines of a work, for which we profess and 
feel, on the whole, the highest admiration. The task would 
have been both easier and more grateful, if we had transcribed 
large portions of the Treatise, where our own opinion exactly 
coincides with the author’s. But our general acquiescence re- 
quired the exclusion of those subjects, on which so powerful a 
mind seemed to us to patronise important errors, and our rea- 
sons for thinking them such could not be decorously withheld, 
nor confined within very narrow limits. An analysis of the 
several books and chapters would have conveyed a very inadé- 
quate idea of the value of these volumes, for, to own the truth, 
we do not think the arrangement very happy; some of its divi- 
sions are arbitrary, some too minute, some imperfect with refer- 
ence to the entire subject. Many new distinctions between the 
methods of civil and of criminal procedure must have been intro- 
duced, and some tedious expositions given of subjects possessing 
little attraction or interest. Many entertaining selections might 
certainly be made, and the general reasonings would often be 
found to hold forth a clear and steady light for the discovery of 
truth, not merely in the Courts of Justice, but in all investigations 
of fact, for whatever purpose they may be pursued. 

The seventh book, on the Impossible and the Improbable, is 
one of the most curious of metaphysical disquisitions. It con- 
tains just and subtle observations on the mearis, by which pre- 
ternatural facts are to be proved, and the safeguards without 
which they cannot be a ws | admitted into our belief. The 
examples drawn from witchcraft, proved by witnesses, miracu- 





abandoned. He would be so irritated or excited, it was supposed, 
by the address of the prisonet’s advocate, that he would make it a 
oint of honour to answer it—and as lhe would necessarily have the 
fast word in the debate, and carry with him a greater authority, the 
unhappy defendant could not but be the worse for having provoked 
the contention! We speak only from newspaper authority—and 
are most willing to believe it erroneous. But in all the reports we 
have seen, this, with the old adage against innovation, and the obser 
vation that we are very well as we are, seems to comprise the whole 
argument of the majority. 
VOL. XL, NO. 97. N 
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lous cures established in modern times, and other singular facts 
in the history of mankind, form delightful subjects for the 
reader, and furnish the rules of just reasoning. One paragraph 
in the chapter des faits deviatifs, we are tempted to extract, from 
the grave drollery of its style, which proves that-Bentham could 
have rivalled Swift in that irony : 
¢ Which ne was born to introduce, 
Described it first, and shewed its use.’ 

He has just required that all extraordinary facts shall be re- 
corded, and all real proofs of them preserved in specie. When 
this is done, all ground for cavil is removed, and that calumni- 
ated historian of his own adventures, Captain Lemuel Gulliver, 
is in these terms vindicated. 

* Gulliver, 4 son retour de Lilliput, déposa dans le Parc de Green- 
wich, quelques échantillons des taureaux et des vaches de ce pays. 
Malgré cetie preuve permanente, je ne sai quel évéque, mentionné par 
Swift, osa prétendre que toute cette histoire était une fable: on se 
moqua de lui. Mais a Londres, dans le musée de Sir Ashton Lever, 
on voyoit, des animaux 4 cornes, bien formés et a leur plein terme 
de croissance, 4 peu prés de la méme taille que ceux de Lilliput.’ 
Vol. ii. p.193. 

We did not know that the bishop’s scepticism extended quite 
so far: We thought he had been contented with declaring, that, 
notwithstanding his respect for the cloth, the Dean had report- 
ed some things which he could not entirely believe. Mr B. has 
perhaps discovered, that this cautious formula was but a cloak 
for complete incredulity. 

Mr Bentham’s laborious exactness, in referring to intelligible 
principles some of the lowest rules of judicial preenesney—te 
provisions for compelling witnesses to attend, the course to be 
taken with regard to documents withheld from the notice of the 
court, the precautions to be adopted in viewing the scene of the 
act investigated, and many other particulars of a like descrip- 
tion,—will be found, by legal readers, to abound with valuable 
instruction: and we may venture to prophecy, not only that no 
trial for forgery will take place, but that no literary controversy 
on the subject of disputed authenticity, will hereafter be carried 
on, without appealing to his discussion of these points. 

M. Dumont has inserted in the Appendix a most useful paper, 
—a clear and short abstract of Mr B.’s Protest ogainst taxes on 
law proceedings, published in 1793. No argument can be more 
complete or convincing: the justification of such taxes, rested 
on the half-witted notion that they are beneficial, by preventing 
litigious suits, is here finally disposed of. 

Mr B. appears disposed to pay too much respect to anony- 
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mous informations, the subject of his last chapter, though in- 
deed he requires that they should be made public, before they 
are made the foundation of any proceeding whatever: And, 
dangerous as they undoubtedly are, despicable as the informer 
who secretes his name must always be, and much as we doubt 
whether the balance of inconveniences will not decide against 
the resort to this tainted fountain of knowledge, it must be 
owned that, if any thing can divest it of its evil qualities, the 
remedy is publicity. That indeed is the grand uduoting vir- 
tue, which must in time correct the vices of every system, and 
without which the soundest principles, the wisest rules, the most 
perfect arrangements, will be found, in practice, to permit the 
existence of all that is wrong, and to afford no security for any 
thing that is right. On this great subject Mr Bentham’s au- 
thority is express and ample. He calls publicity the soul of 
justice, the most effectual safeguard of testimony and judgment. 
* Oppression in all its forms’ (he truly observes) * aspires to 
© cover itself with secrecy; it dreads nothing so much as full 
* daylight. The most tyrannical magistrate becomes moderate, 
* the most daring circumspect, when, exposed to the view of all, 
* he feels that he cannot pronounce a judgment without being 
¢ judged himself.’ He considers it with reference to the wit- 
nesses, the judges, the public; and proves, by invincible rea- 
soning, how it secures truth in the proofs, and justice in the 
decrees, exciting a general interest in judicial proceedings, and 
inspiring a rational confidence in them, at the same time that it 
engenders a public character inestimable on its own account. 
He shows that no substitute for publicity can afford any of the 
benefits obtained by it, and with equal acuteness and truth 
observes, that, even on the inadmissible supposition that secret 
justice will be always well administered, the public would be 
little better for it. ‘ But few individuals are gainers by real jus- 
® tice; to make its usefulness general, it ought ¢o appear, as well 
* as to-exist. The root might be in the earth; but no fruit 
€ would be produced. Integrity might be in the heart of the 
¢ judge, while iniquity was written on his brow. How could 
the public grant the title of just to men, by whose mode of 
* proceeding injustice alone can gain, and probity cannot but 
¢ be a loser ?’ 

Secret tribunals, accordingly, have been ever odious; and much 
more so perhaps than their deeds have merited. ‘They have been 
visited with sins they never committed; but the partisans of secre- 
cy are debarred of the right to complain of calumny. Even false 
accusations may be, in some sense, just against them. ‘ Look at 
¢ their own dealings with such as come in judgment before them, 
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-—with the accused who studies to conceal his movements, the 
* party who smuggles away a document, the witness who refuses 
to answer. They hold all these to be proofs of guilt. Why not 
apply their own principles against themselves? If they were in- 
nocent, would they refuse to appear? If they had nothing to 
fear from the public eye, why shut themselves up in darkness, 
and make the temple of justice as secret asa den of thieves ? 

If the reproaches made against them are unjust, let them be 
refuted by the publicity of their proceedings !’ 

Mr Bentham overturns with ease all the sophistry by which 
judicial secrecy has been defended. His noble and eloquent 
remonstrance with the judges who support it, we think it may 
be useful to translate into English. 
© F find it diffieult to conceive how judges can be found who, 
in the execution of a rigorous ministry, can be bold enough 
to deprive themselves of the great support of publie opinion. 
I can hardly imagine that they should dare to hold language 
such as this: * Place a blind reliance upon my uprightness : 
** T am above all error, all temptation, alk weakness: I am 
** alone a.sufficient surety for myself: do you give me implicit 
“ credit for virtues more than human.” ‘The real honour of 
© a judge consists in never requiring such confidence ; in re- 
jecting it, if any should wish to proffer it, in placing himself 
above suspicions, by preventing them from ever having exis- 
tence, and in committing to the whole public the guardian- 
ship of his virtue and his conscience. ’ 

Publicity should be given, according to Mr Bentham, to all 
eases, with the single obvious exception of those by which de- 
eency is wounded, and morality may be corrupted. He also 
expressly avows his opinion that it ought to extend to all parts 
ef the process, ‘ toutes les parties de la procédure;’ yet we do not 
apprehend that he would wish to disturb the magistrate’s right in 
the exercise of his discretion, to conduct the preliminary inquiries 
ina private manner, while certain researches of the polic > are go- 
ing ferward, which would be at once defeated by being known. 
But when once they are known, when the parties and the wit- 
nesses have once been seen and heard at the public office, when 
fifty or a hundred persons, endowed with the gift of speech, 
have become aquainted with all that has passed, what plausible 
reason for farther concealment can be urged? If the transac- 
tion has been of such a nature as to arouse the public attention, 
every one present at the audience has carried away and dis- 
seminated his own report; the whole town is in possession 
of the tidings in one little hour. Partial, garbled, exaggerat- 
ed, full of error and falsehood and rash suspicion, as alk these 
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rumours must inevitably be, the means of securing a faithful nar- 
rative are, in our times, fortunately always at hand; for it hap- 
pens that the ministers of public curiosity find their account in 
being present at the examination, and recording every part of it 
with an accuracy beyond all dispute. ‘The gossip flies abroad ne- 
glected ; But every one waits for the next journals, which cor- 
rectly represent the truth, and instantly convey it with the rapi- 
dity of beacon-lights to the most distant corners of the land. 
The party accused is relieved from all imputations unwarranted 
by the statements made upon oath against him, and the knowledge 
of such facts as are thus proved disseminated throughout the 
country, leads to new inquiries and new disclosures, directly 
bearing on the question of his guilt or innocence, and possi- 
bly involving accomplices, whom it is still more important to 
bring to justice. 

An i ingenious man might find his invention severely taxed, 
to frame another set of circumstances, in which individual in- 
terest could contribute so essentially to the public good. For 
as the examination is public, there is now no longer any pos- 
sibility of privacy in the procedure; and the question is merely 
betaveen imperfect and perfect publicity,—between the two sorts 
of Fame, that which is ficté pravique tenax, and that which is nun- 
tia veri. The spread of correct intelligence is also most benefi- 
cial, as a measure of police. Yet graye personages are said to 
have declared that such publications of the truth are high misde- 
meanors! ‘The faithful report of a public examination has been 
pronounced highly criminal,—as being in substance a libel tend- 
ing to defame the individual charged, and to pervert the due 
course of law and justice. Lx parte statements, (rather whimsi- 
cally denominated of late by some great English lawyers, a priort 
evidence), are said to have a tendency to prejudice the jur 
who may finally decide upon the charge. Lord Tlenhorsaah 
appears to have held this language, though he did not act upon 
the doctrine, * in the year 181], for he left it to the jury to decide, 
whether the publication of preliminary examination, charged 
as a libel, was a fair and dispassionate account of some pro- 
ceedings at the Mansion House. It certainly was not; and the 
defendant was convicted. ‘That learned judge also decided, 
with the rest of the Court, in 1806, + that § a highly coloured 

* account of judicial proceedings, mixed with the reporter’s own 
¢‘ observations and conclusions,’ is libellous. But another very 
distinguished judge went a large step farther, pronouncing ‘ the 





* Rex v. Fisher, 2. Campbell, 563. 
+ 7, East’s Rep. 500, 
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* mere publication of ex parte evidence before a trial, of itself 
‘ highly criminal.’ * We may observe, however, that this was 
the opinion of a single judge at Nisi Prius, and though the defen- 
dant was found guilty, the information having been filed by his 
Majesty’s Attorney General, the reporter of ‘this case does not 
inform us that judgment was ever prayed. Thus far then the 
authorities do not seem decisive of this point. But there is one 
case much and repeatedly considered by judges whose learning 
was equal to their liberality, which appears to us, (if we may 
venture an opinion) to decide it the other way. We beg the 
reader’s attention to a short abstract of the case Rex v. W right,+ 
which came before the Court of King’s Bench in 1799, when 
Lord Kenyon, Mr Justice Grose, and Mr Justice Lawrence 
were sitting there. 
The House of Commons had appointed a Committee to in- 
uire into supposed treasonable practices, which made a report 
for the use of the Members, strongly reflecting upon the con- 
duct and practices of individuals. It was the report of a preli- 
minary examination, with a view to future proceedings; none 
of the persons charged had an opportunity of being present,— 
none of them therefore could dispute or controy ert any of the 
statements made to their prejudice. A bookseller, of the name 
of Wright, printed and circulated this Report without any au- 
thority from the House of Commons, and merely with a view 
to his own emolument. One of the persons reflected upon, 
Mr John Horne Tooke, applied to the Court for leave to file 
a criminal information against the printer, for an unauthorized 
statement that he had been guilty of high treason,—for which 
crime, by the by, he had been actually tried and acquitted in 
the interval between making the ex parte report by the Com- 
mittee, and publishing it by Wright. All these hardships were 
strongly urged, but the application was refused. The reasons 
upon which Lord Kenyon determined not to grant the rule 
might almost be taken ‘for a recapitulation of the grievances 
complained of in such prosecutions. ‘ The inquiry made by 
* the House of Commons,’ says his Lordship, ‘ was an in- 
¢ guisition’—a word known to the law as describing an ex 
pow proceeding —* an inquisition taken by one branch of the 
* Legislature ;’ of course without legislative authority, but for 
its own satisfaction, and for the very purpose of founding some 
future proceeding, as Lord Kenyon declares. It ‘was taken 
* to enable them 0 proceed further, and adopt some regulations 





* In the year 1804. 5, Espinasse’s Nisi Prius Reports, 124, 
t+ 8. Term Rep. 29% 
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‘ for the better government of the country: This report was 
* first made by a Committee of the House of Commons, then 
* approved of by the House at large, and then communicated 
* to the other House, and it is now sub judice.’ Thus inchoate, 
imperfect, awaiting a decision, and a decision which the House 
of Commons was alone bound to make,—thus ex parte, injuri- 
ous to an absent individual, whose name it was needless to men- 
tion for any purpose connected with the object of the report,— 
thus published without authority, and by its public appearance 
violating the privileges of Parliament, it was held to be a pro- 
tected publication. Lord Kenyon felt surprised at its being 
treated as a high misdemeanor, for he follows up the words last 
quoted with the following: ‘ and yet it is said that this is a libel 
* on the prosecutor.’ ‘The other judges concurred, remarking 
that ‘though the publication of such proceedings may be to 
* the disadvantage of the particular individual concerned, yet 
it is of vast importance to the public that the . proceedings of 
Courts of Justice should be universally known, and the ge- 
neral advantage more than counterbalances the inconvenience 
to the private persons whose conduct .may be the subject of 
such proeeedings.’ Mr Justice Lawrence’s additional remar!. 
—‘ the same reasons also apply to the proceedings in Parlia- 
* ment,’ may startle some of the champions of privilege, but 
it is, in every sense of the words, perfectly applicable to pro- 
ceedings before magistrates. 

The result of these reported cases does not appear then to 
establish the illegality of publishing such of the examinations 
before magistrates as are publicly carried qn. But it is said the 
evil is obvious, and the crime of committing it, therefore, is 
punishable at common law. ‘The reasoning is not very logical, 
for penal sanctions are not warranted merely because there is 
evil, but only where the evil greatly overbalances the good. 
Admit there is evil, we have shown that there is some good: 
who shall strike the balance, and pronounce the prohibition? 
We should humbly think this rests with the Legislature, not 
with the judges, who frequently profess that their province is 
to administer the law they find, not to promulgate any of their 
own. We have the utmost veneration for the Common Law, 
of which they are the organs and interpreters, the lex non 
scripta, whose institution and authority are not set down in 
writing, as acts of Parliament are, because (according to Black- 
stone) it receives its binding power from long and immemorial 
usage, and by its universal reception throughout the kingdom, 
These respectable attributes can hardly be claimed for the doc- 
trine we are presuming to question—unwritten indeed it was 
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till Mr Espinasse set down a note of the Nisi Prius cases that 
were tried at the Horsham Lent Assizes in 1804, but how did 
its immemorial usage and universal reception escape so pro- 
found a lawyer as Lord Kenyon five years before ? 

What if the depositions of witnesses, the perpetration of 
the crime, the commitment of the supposed offender for trial, 
could all be kept utterly unknown to the jury till they were cal- 
led to pronounce upon his guilt? Where the crime is atrocious 
and reyolting to men’s natural feelings, we believe the prepos- 
session would be stronger, more violent, more hard to be re- 
sisted. The sudden appearance of a supposed parricide would 

robably subvert the faculties more entirely, than the remem- 
plies of any examinations. ‘The shocking impression made 
in the former case may perhaps never be removed; in the latter 
it has been gradually wearing away, and the excited feelings no 
longer disturb the sober operations of reason. The agitation 
has subsided, the trouble of the spirit is gone. The partial 
statement is innoxious, because it is known to be partial, and 
because it is known that he who made it ex parte, must repeat 
and maintain it, when the accused can meet him, when his ve- 
racity must be sifted by cross-examination, and his words and 
features must be watched by the judge, the jury, and the pub- 
lic. If that searching scrutiny should make him but hesitate 
in the former evidence with which he is confronted, as well as 
with the friends of his adversary, the work of reaction begins. 
Perhaps it sometimes goes too far, and this also is an evil. “ But 
the remedy for both consists, not in prohibitions and injunc- 
tions, the vulgar resources of inferior minds, but in the en- 
lightened sense of duty which ought to direct the conscience of 
those to whom the law confides the prisoner’s doom. 

If it is urged that, very recently after the perpetration of 
atrocious crimes, horror and disgust, and an indiscriminate 
thirst for vengeance, more anxious to sacrifice than select its 
yictim, will be found to pervade the ranks from which juries 
must be drawn ; but this is an evil for which delay affords a per- 
fect and a harmless remedy. ‘The rapid administration of justice 
in similar cases, may expose truth and innocence to hazard ; 
and it is not without some alarm we hear of the execution of 
criminals in England, within a week of the perpetration of their 
crime. In a country where we believe the rights of property 
are held so sacred, ‘that no civil suitor can recover an undis- 
puted debt of the most inconsiderable amount, without some 
weeks of preliminary process, ought the life of man to be sa 
speedily extinguished in the name of justice ? 

The English law has one proyision for the general security, 
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which has been justly extolled,—the Coroner’s Inquest. © In 
every instance of sudden death, a jury of the neighbours is 
summoned by a known officer, and information as to the cause 
is invited and solicited from every quarter. The investigation 
may be protracted during several days; and if the facts praved 
become generally known, other facts connected with them are 
likely to be brought forward. ‘This is essentially a public 
court—a proclamation for all who have any knowledge to come 
in and disclose it—an advertisement requiring the attendance 
of all who can be wanted as witnesses. Its whole merit, indeed, 
consists in its publicity. ‘The coroner is rarely a person of high 
legal attainments ; but he does good service by issuing his suin- 
mons for the jury, and he presides at their debates. In some 
counties, however, it seems that this functionary has formed 
splendid notions of his own authority; his reading has inform- 
ed him of the high misdemeanour ; and he has taken upon him- 
self to prohibit and prevent its commission, by ordering per- 
sons present to take no notes of the proceedings. He does 
not object to the efforts of memory; but to a correct report, 
his objections, in point of law, are insurmountable! He im- 
poses on the reporter the restriction under which parish chil- 
dren are invited to a feast—‘ Hear your fill, but pocket no- 
thing.’ Like one of the official sages, in whose wisdom Shake- 
speare delighted, he thinks reading and writing nothing but 
vanity ; and unlike the great reformer, Jack Cade, who would 
burn all the records of the realm, and make it felony to cause 
printing to be used, when our ancestors were contented with 
the score and tally, he would permit the continuance of an- 
cient reports, and confine himself to the prohibition of any for 
the future. 

There is a twaddling sort of wit afloat in society, which as- 
sails § the gentlemen of the press,’ 7. e. the reporters for the 
newspapers. Certainly persons of this class are in the habit of 
treating themselves with all due respect ; there is quite enough 
of the esprit de corps among them; and they are by no means 
devoid of partialities and dislikes. In all these things, it ap- 
pears to us that they bear a close resemblance to all other 
classes which we have had an opportunity of observing. ‘Those 
who complain of them ‘are perhaps not blameless; a strong 
sense of irritation at the supposed self-importance of another, 
may expose the wound we feel inflicted on our own. ‘To be 
sure, it may be a melancholy thing for a gentleman of weight 
in the county to find the reporter occupying the place in a 
Court of Justice which he had reckoned upon for himself; but, 
for our own part, it is more satisfactory to read the account of 
1 
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an interesting trial, than to know that a gentleman of weight 
had a convenient seat for hearing it. We may regret his dise 
appointment; but, if he had been there to the exclusion of the 
possessor of pen, ink, and a note-book, think what consterna- 
tion would have seized a thousand reading-rooms, and what a 
gloom would have overspread all the breakfast-tables in the 
land. What are called the abuses of reporting ought to re- 
ceive another name; we admit them to be real grievances, but 
with the correct representation of judicial proceedings they 
have nothing todo. We allude to the circulation of private 
anecdotes, injurious to a suspected person, rumours of other 
crimes laid to his charge, disgraceful particulars as to his for- 
mer habits and connexions,—all terling to create an unfavour- 
able impression on his triers, and make them feel the establish- 
ment of the charge by precise evidence against one who, at all 
events, is not fit to live, a matter of inferior consequence. 
Almost equally mischievous is the stimulating food sometimes 
served for public curiosity, when circumstances are carefull 
worked up so as to produce a theatrical interest, at war with 
just feeling and sound morality. Every unhappy man is en- 
titled to compassion: that his crimes should have caused his 
misfortunes, may perhaps recommend him to the still deeper 
commiseration of a philosophic mind. The blood that is shed 
by the executioner should flow for the public advantage; nor 
can any circumstances be conceived in which that awful spec- 
tacle ought to be contemplated with indifference. But to make 
criminals the objects of sentimental admiration, and of a sort of 
familiar attachment, to hold up as a hero the treacherous mur- 
derer, whose life has been passed in reckless profligacy, merely 
because at his death he displays a firmness which scarcely ever 
deserts the vilest, even though their offences may have been 
more odious than his own, is a task as unworthy of liter: rary ta~ 
Jents, as it is unfit for cultivated and liberal minds. 

The public is assuredly not free from blame. ‘ The laws 
the patrons give:’ but there is some supply anterior to any 
demand; and for such articles there ought to be neither sup- 
ply nor demand. ‘The press is not like the stage, which 
* echoes back the public voice,’ for it 7s the public \ voice. It 
js the organ of public opinion, but of public opinion acting up- 
on facts selected and conveyed by the same organ. The ex- 
tension, not the exclusion, of publicity, is the sole corrective 
for this evil. If those from whom the statements originate 
were themselves before the public—if they shared that indivi- 
dual responsibility to which they subject all other men—if the 
source of light were not itself hidden,—these complaints would 
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speedily be put to silence. aoe thing is tending to the ap- 
plication of this, the natural and complete remedy: in the 
mean time, the mischief is totally distinct from the publication 
of judicial proceedings. Nothing can be more uncandid than 
to confound things so widely separated ; and nothing more ab- 
surd than the condemnation of publicity, except indeed the pe- 
nalties inflicted also by the wlodenn of our ancestors upon such 
notorious crimes as emigration, monopoly, and witchcraft. 
When Lord Kenyon and the Court of King’s Bench held 
the publication of an ex parte proceeding justifiable—when 
Lord Ellenborough, in passing, expressed a contrary opinion 
—when Mr Justice Heath, at Horsham, pronounced it illegal 
—no doubt was entertained of the right to publish the reports of 
trials actually brought to a close. ‘Thisprivilege is stated through- 
out in the clearest and most comprehensive terms. Yet there is 
reason to fear that, in England, that most important right may 
be sacrificed. Prohibitions have been very lately attempted a- 
gainst the practice, which would make it depend on the good 
pleasure of every Court of Justice. Their singular history is 
happily very short, beginning only in the year 1817, when the 
ministry endeavoured to convert the Spafields riots into acts of 
high treason,—war levied against the King. Early on the 
first day of that trial, Lord Ellenborough announced, * that 
the Court expected that no part of the proceedings should be 
published during the trial ;—adding, ‘ the Court, of course, 
must animadvert upon it, if it is done.’ It was done, however, 
in the evening papers of that very day, and in those which 
appeared on the following morning. The counsel for the 
prisoner + brought this to the knowledge of the Court, that 
their animadversions might follow; but as no express motion 
was made, the animadversion threatened, as of course, did not 
follow. ‘The proceedings were openly published, day by day, 
in all the newspapers, and the Court did not say a word more 
upon the subject. On the trials for high treason at Derby, 
which commenced on Wednesday the 15th of October in the 
same year, the like prohibition was pronounced, with still more 
solemnity, ¢ by the Lord Chief Baron, ‘ with the concurrence 
of the whole Court,’ that all persons might ‘be put in posses- 
sion of their resolution,’ with a threat that * due notice should 
be taken,’ if the command were disobeyed. His Lordship 
declared his intention to repeat it on the following day, and ace 
tually did repeat it in the most emphatic manner. ‘ No part of 





* 32 Howell’s St. Tr. p, 81. 
Ib, 111, } Ib. 766. 
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‘ the proceedings of any day, during any of the trials, was to be 
‘made public, till all was conclude d.’ *4f this notice be not 

* attended to, the Court must use the authority it has to bring 
‘ the delinquent to punishment.’ { Before that week was end- 
ed, while the trials were yet going on, the daily papers began 
to publish their reports ; and ev ery part of the proce edings of 
every day came out, during the whole remainder of the trials, 
with as much regularity as ‘the sun rose. Yet the Cowtt never 
interposed ; and when the 4 newspaper was laid upon their 
table, they took no notice of it. No authority was exercised ; 
the delinquent remained unpunished ; and the resolution of the 
whole Court was a dead letter. 

After these two exhibitions, the novel claim of an E ingles 
Court to keep the public in ignorance of its proceedings might 
be supposed to be at rest. But when the trial of Thistlewood 
and others was approaching at the Old Bailey Sessions in 1820, 
the Lord Chief Justice Abbott, actuated, no doubt, by the 
purest motives, * stated publicly, that, as there were several 

‘ persons charged with the offence of high treason by the same 
* indictment, whose trials were likely to be taken one after ano- 
‘ther, he thought it necessary strictly to prenitne the publishing 
‘ of any proceedings of that or any other day, until the whole 
‘ trial should be brought to a conclusion ; and it was expected 
‘that all persons would attend to that admonition.’ All the 
daily journals acquiesced; and it was not till the following 
Sunday that Mr Clement, the editer of a weekly paper, con- 
travened this legislative order, directed to all persons by a 
Court of Justice, by reporting the two first trials, those of 
Thistlewood and Ings, while Brunt and the other persons re- 
mained still untried. It was admitted that his * account of the 
proceedings and evidence, publicly had, and produced in open 
* Court,’ was ‘ fair, true, and impartial ;” but for that ¢ un- 
* lawful and contemptuous printing and publishing, contrary to 
* the order of the Court, and to the obstruction of public jus- 
‘tice,’ a fine of five hundred pounds was imposed upon Mr 
Cc lement, 3 in his absence, and without his haying been heard in 
his own defence. 

Some remarkable circumstances attended the imposition of 
this fine. The Court which published the interdict, did not 
originate the proceeding for the notorious act of disobedience 
to its nor did any of the prisoners camplain of what was done ; 
nor did any one of their numerous and able counsel bring the 
matter to the knowledge of the Court; but the motion was 





$ $2 Howell’s St. Tr. p. 779, §. Ib. 957, 
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made by the counsel against those prisoners—the counsel for 
the prosecution—his Ma ajesty’s Attorney Generiil, acting on be- 

half of the Government in‘a State trial. Let it be observed, 

as we pass, that it is only in State trials, whete the feelings of 
existing ministers are always on the alert, that such prohibi- 
tions appear to have been even thought of. No «ctual injury 
to either side was once insinuated. Nay, it happened that these 
very trials furnished a singular ex xample of the benefit to be ex- 
pected from publicity. One of the witnesses produced by the 
Attorney General was one Robert Adams, an informer. When 
it was made known that he was a witness, several persons cate 
forward, and facts were disclosed, to prove him wholly unde 
serving of all eredit. Now, if he had been the sole witness, or 
one absolutely essential to the proof of the chatge, the facts so 
elicited respecting him might have rescued the. accused from 
the hands of the executioner; and the concealment of those 
facts, by a successful prohibition, might have delivered over to 


judicial death men who did not deserve it. 


But a twofold danger was apprehendec d—first, lest the minds 
of jurymen appointed to try a succeeding prisoner might be 
poisoned by reading the evidence given on the trial of the 


first. The amount of that danger may be estimated, by consi- 


dering that all the jurymen destined for the subsequent trials, 
were bound to be in Court duri ing the first. Could their minds 
be poisoned by reading a correct report of what they had ae- 
tnally heard ¢ ? The other danger was, that a witness who had 
been once examined, if inclined to commit perjury, might do 
so with less hazard, from having the opportunity of seeing in 
print what he had himself previously sworn. ‘This is surely to 
suppose him gifted with a much shorter memory than is ordi- 
narily found to belong to persons of his description; nor has 
any reason been assigned, why a written copy of the short-hand 
writer’s notes should not be’ equally effectual with a printed 
hewspaper to revive his recollections. 

The imposition of this heavy fine was questioned afterwards * 
in the Court of King’s Bench, where the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr Justice Best, who had, as Commissioners at: the Old 
Bailey, concurred in imposing it, found in that circumstance a 
reason for not supporting it by any arguments. ‘They several- 
ly stated, however, that they had no doubt of the legality of 
the order. So did the other two judges, Bayley and Holroy d. 
From pure respect to those learned persons, we abstain from 
all examination of their reasonings, more especially as both 





* 4 Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, p. 218. 
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declared the proceeding not to be final, and it now appears to 
be undergoing a farther examination. + We may however re- 
mark, that their decision derived slender support from the 
Crown lawyers, who were driven to cite, in favour of this ex- 
ercise of power, the two cases in 1817, in which, though the 
prohibition was openly violated, no fine was imposed ; and that 
nothing like an earlier precedent for the order could be pro- 
duced. 

The legal discussion, then, being waived, the obvious prac- 
tical consequence of establishing such a claim, is this—that 
the public can obtain no accurate knowledge of what is done 
in any Court of Justice which may think proper to refuse its 
imprimatur to an accurate statement of their own proceed- 
ings. The time has been, when the least reluctance to make 
them generally known, however veiled by supposed inconve- 
niences, would have justly excited suspicions as to the motives 
for concealment. Some security may be found against abuse, 
in the character of the Judges, and the spirit of the age—the 
latter far more important than the former, but in some degree 
liable to be affected by it, as it reacts upon it. If, after the 


trial of Thistlewood and Ings, the Court had adjourned the 


trial of Brunt and the others for a month, the two first con- . 


demned might have been executed, without the evidence a- 
gainst them having been ever made public. Nay, if any one of 
those jointly indicted had not been apprehended, the proceed- 
ings might have been kept secret to this hour. ‘The Court, if 
allowed to exercise its discretion to this extent, on its own view 
of possible inconvenience, might have found some good reason 
for not making known the order imposing this very fine; and 
the publisher might have been ruined by paying it, or impri- 
soned for life for his inability, without the babbling world 
knowing what had become of him. We firmly believe that, if 
such a claim had been set up and established a few reigns back, 
general warrants would have been, at this moment, in full legal 
operation. 

We are really encouraged, however, by the immensity of the 
danger, and might feel more alarmed, if the consequences were 
less strikingly injurious. Tor the honour of the law of England, 





+ In the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, where it happens singu- 
larly that the two judges who sit to assist the Chancellor, Lord Bex- 
ley, being the two last judges of assize for the county of Lancaster, 
are Mr Justice Bayley and Mr Justice Holroyd. They will there- 
fore be required to revise their own formerly declared opinion, as 
their venerable brethern were in the King’s Bench. 
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we hope it will not be found to sanction a claim so inconsistent 
with the due administration of justice, and so destructive of all 
just confidence in it. But if this should turn out differently, 
the Legislature itself, we trust, will for once interfere, for the 
protection of the liberty of the subject. 


Art. IX. 1. La Revolution Piemontaise. 3me Edition. Paris, 
Correard. 1822. 


2. Moniteur Universel du 30 Janvier 1824. 
3. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. By Josern 
Veccuio. London, Partridge. 1824. 


[2 maxim of Machiavelli, ‘ that men, when well governed, 

care little for liberty,’ seems to be treated by the potentates 
of our day with as little respect as maxims of greater liberality : 
and his legitimate Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, spoke as 
we take it, the general sense of the fraternity, when, without 
condescending to notice their grievances, he stated, in very pure 
Latin, to the Hungarian deputies who had the honour to be 
presented to him at Laybach, that, * totus mundus stultizzat,’ 
—in seeking after imaginary constitutions. It is not difficult, 
indeed, to suppose, that his Apostolic Majesty, and the other 
members of the Holy Alliance, see plainly enough, that if what 
they term the stultifcation of mankind should prove incurable, 
the power of life and death, as well as of torture and imprison- 
ment, which they exercise with an unsparing hand, would be 
wrested from their grasp; and therefore it is that they are will- 
ing to believe, or, at all events, eager to assert, that the general 
agitation now every where discernible on the Continent, is the 
result of artful and desperate machinations among a few weak 
and contemptible individuals. They pretend that these indivi- 
duals have formed themselves into secret societies, the extirpa- 
tion of which is now regarded by the Holy Alliance as the first 
and most necessary of their duties ; and in the prosecution of this 
good work, men against whom nothing whatever has been prov- 
ed but the profession of liberal political opinions, are persecuted 
to death, as if they had been guilty of crimes of the deepest 
dye. Under this pretext, the whole of Italy is filled with 
acts of proscription and blood ; and because indications of a re- 
volutionary spirit have manifested themselves in some provinces, 
these dreaded sectaries have been denounced in every part of the 
Peninsula, and the most cruel measures adopted to counteract 
their imaginary conspiracies. But what has been truly the na- 
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ture of these revolutionary movements? and how has it happen 
ed that they have so soon subsided? Are there in reality any 
such societies as the Holy Allies invoke in the delirium of their 
alarm? And are the numerous condemnations, persecutions 
and imprisonments that are every day occurring, just or unjust, 
necessary or gratuitous? These are the questions which pre- 
sent themselves to every impartial spectator of the scene; and 
we trust we shall be able to furnish some materials for an answer 
to them, before concluding our analysis of the publications, the 
titles of which are prefixed to this article: 

The pamphlet on the Piedmontese Revolution, is universally 
ascribed to the Cotint Santarosa, who was minister of war in 
Piedmont during the revolution. Be the author who he may, 
he shows himself, in every page of his work, a friend to rational 
liberty, and a decided enemy to foreign domination. The mo- 
deration of his reflections upon the character of those to whom 
he was opposed, and who betrayed in the basest manner the in« 
terests of Italy, the candour with which he censures some of the 
acts of his own party, the eloquence with which he writes, and 
the correct principles that he every where maintains, would 
entitle his work to the most respectful attention, even if it had 
come to us under the sanction of a less estimable name than that 
of Santarosa. 

We are first presented with a short description of the politi« 
¢al state of Piedmont, that we may perceive how naturally 
arose the desire to modify in some degree its absolute form of 
government. For those who have never lived out of Eng- 
land, it is scarcely possible to conceive the vexatious tyranny 
which now reigns in this part of Italy; as indeed it must be 
difficult to imagine that such a state of things could exist 
in any part of Europe, under a legitimate government, as 
could justify a monarch in annulling, by his own individual 
authority, the repeated judgment of the highest tribunals; 
that a creditor should be prevented, by royal order, from pro- 
secuting his debtor; or that a minister should have the power of 
imprisoning any person in via economica, which is the Italian 
circumlocution for what the French called lettres de cachet ; 
and it is only less startling, because more common, to find 
private individuals deprived by royal mandate, of the power of 
regulating their own concerns, or ex post facto laws reviving 
the ancient privileges of feudalism for the annihilation of rights 
consecrated by national faith, and consolidated by laws passed 
in the most sacred and solemn manner. All these things, 
however, may now be seen every day in Italy; whilst criminals 
have remained months and months in prison, subjected to the 
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greatest privations, and exposed to the most horrible cruel« 
ties, without its ever being known how or wherefore they had 
been tried; the administration of the law being uniformly se- 
cret, and frequently committed to a single judge, generally de- 


pendent and poor.* There is indeed a mot of M. Revel, the 





* Examples of what we have stated, besides those to be found in 
the work ¢ Sur la Revolution Piemontaise,’ may be met with in a col- 
lection of dissertations entitled ‘ Opuscoli Politico-legali, d’un Arc, 
Milanese originario Piemontese. Milano, 1818.’ This work is gene- 
rally attributed to Car. Fred. Dal Pozzo, minister of the interior 
during the constitutional regime in Piedmont, and one of the most 
distinguished juris-consults and publicists now to be found in Italy. 
His work is written with remarkable clearness and force of reason- 
ing, and from what he states respecting Piedmont, we may judge 
in some degree of the rest of Italy. There is another publica- 
tion, of which we have seen a copy, and which we alluded to in 
our last Number, written by A. Panizzi. From the rapid sketch 
which the author gives of the government of Modena, we may safely 
assert, that nothing out of Turkey can surpass the despotism exercised 
by the reigning Duke; who, amongst other enactments, has de- 
clared, that in the Finance department the same person shall be 
at once judge, witness, and accuser, and has, at least in one in- 
stance, interfered personally to take away the power of appeal. 
In Modena, as in Piedmont, creditors are prevented from pro- 
secuting their debtors, priests are converted into spies and inform. 
ers, and the prisons are filled with persons sent there without the 
order of a judge or the formality of a trial. The Jesuits are re-esta- 
blished, confession enforced, and afterwards converted into an accu- 
sation. The particulars of a fact which occurred at Milan deserve 
to be stated. Carlo Marocco, an eminent advocate of that city, dis- 
tinguished alike by his talents, and the probity and exceilence of 
his moral character, was prosecuted for having given a professional 
opinion in favour of a right which an individual who consulted him, 
claimed under the existing law. The government refused to ac- 
knowledge the right, because it was said to be founded in a fraudue 
lent infraction of the spirit, though certainly conformable to the let- 
ter of the law. Marocco, of course, had given his opinion merely 
as to the legality, not the morality of the claim. For this, however, 
he was imprisoned, held at the disposition of the police, and after- 
wards prosecuted before the tribunals of first instance, and of appeal, 
upon a preposterous allegation that he must have purticipated in the 
advantages which his client would derive from the intended fraud, 
and which Marocco, it was said, had sanctioned, by declaring not 
to be an infringement of the law. It is almost unnecessary to state, 
that he was declared completely innocent by every chamber of the 
tribunals ; but when the Emperor of Austria came himself to Verona, 
VOL. XL. NO. 79, 
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Austrian governor, recorded in the work before us, which gives 
a lively picture of the state of that country. A noble Genoese 
had introduced to him one of the first merchants of that city, 
and was praising him for intelligence and accomplishments by 
no means uncommon there, among that class of men—when 
his Excellency was pleased to remark, “ here (that is to say in 
Piedmont), we have only “ un Re che comanda, una Nobilita 
che lo circonda, e una Plebe che ubbidisce.”” In which words, 
says the Count Santarosa, will be found a clear and concise 
definition of the Piedmontese monarchy! ‘The true spirit, 
however, of the Austrian government, cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the following brief statement of facts, which we 
borrow from the letter of M. Pecchio. 

* All public employments are bestowed as rewards upon the an- 
cient subjects of Austria, while the Italians have no reciprocal ad- 
vantages upon the ancient provinces of the monarchy. There is 
scarcely an employment which is not filled by an Austrian. In al- 
most every tribunal there are an Austrian President and two Austrian 
Judges. The Director of the Police, the Governor, the Comman- 
dant-general, and also the Archbishop of Milan, and the Patriarch of 
Venice, are Austrians. As a mock compensation to the Italians, the 
Count Millerio of Milan was appointed Grand Chancellor of the 
kingdom, and to reside at Vienna; but after a year’s residence in 
that capital, finding that his office was merely titular, and seemed 
to make him an accessary to his country’s wrongs, the Count re- 
signed ; and since his resignation, the office of Grand Chancellor has 
been vacant. 

* Paris and Lyons consumed a prodigious quantity of our silk, and 
the manufactures which France sent into our provinces being of a 
different kind, did not injure the prosperity of our own. 

* Austria preserved the prohibitory system ; but far from protect- 
ing Italian industry, she oppressed it by an open monopoly of the 
manufactures of Bohemia and Moravia. The woollen manufactures 


he directed a renewal of the prosecution: and Marocco was induced 
to leave the country for a time. Upon his return, he was arrested 
and taken to Venice, where he was again tried, and again acquitted ; 
although some of the judges who had previously declared him in- 
nocent, had been deprived of their places or disgraced. 

In 1812, Napoleon passed a decree, by virtue of which the pro- 
perty of the Italians who had emigrated was to be confiscated, if 
they did not return within a certain period. This measure was par- 
ticularly directed against those Italians who had entered the service 
of the Emperor of Russia; and, notwithstanding that confiscation 
is not once recognised by the Austrian code of 1815, this decree of 
1812, made for a special purpose, has been applied as a subsisting 
law by the Director of Police to those Italians implicated in the 
late proceedings in Lombardy. 
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of Schio, Bergamo, Vencentino, and of the Veronese ; the iron ones 
of Bresciano, and those of glass at the Lake of Como and Venice, 
are daily declining. With the exception of a small quantity of silk, 
Austria exports nothing from Italy, but imports every thing, even 
the canes of her corporals. Trieste engrosses what little commerce 
had been left to Venice; and this ancient queen of the Adriatic has 
fallen in a few years from royal splendour to wretched beggary. It 
was agreed upon at the congress of Vienna, that the navigation of 
the Po should be free; but this agreement was never fulfilled, and 
five different custom- houses, with five different tariffs, interrupt the 
commerce between Pavia and the bridge of Luke Scuro. 

‘ The kingdom of Italy supported a military college at Pavia, a 
school of engineers in Modena, a cannon foundery at Pavia, a ma- 
nufactory of arms in Brescia, a national institute, &c. Austria de- 
stroyed all—and left nothing but a skeleton of the institute, as if to 
enjoy the barbarous pleasure of showing their contempt for the sole 
property now left the Italians—their genius. Since the Austrian 
invasion, not one member has been nominated to this scientific body. 
In a few years it will cease to exist. 

‘ The liberty of the press is fettered by an inexorable censorship, 
and the expression of opinion prevented by an unceasingly vigi- 
lant police. Nothing can be introduced, nothing can be published, 
not even an advertisement for « /ost dog, without previous license, 
and sometimes not without a doubie and triple censorship. Not only 
sentiments, but even words, are subject to proscription. No author 
can employ in his writings the words constitution, country, liberty, in- 
dependence, liberality, without incurring the anger of these inquisi- 
tors. In a work of the unfortunate Signor Pellico, who was shut 
up for three years in the prison of Spielberg, this phrase was can- 
celled, ‘ the laudable desire of popularity.”" The Austrian govern- 
ment, after having permitted some individuals to establish, at their 
own expense, Lancasterian schools in Mantova, Brescia, and Milan, 
suddenly, and without the least motive or even pretence whatever, 
caused them to be closed by a commissary of police, and the young 
students to be turned out amidst the tears of their parents. The 
Austrian government insisted that the Lancasterian schools of Pied- 
mont should share the same fate, alleging as a reason that they taught 
the rights of man!’ pp. 6-11. 

Had Austria been suffered to invade Naples without making 
an effort to prevent it, Piedmont would have been in fact an- 
nihilated as an independent power. It was therefore deter- 
mined to make a last struggie for the freedom of Italy, and for 
the liberation of the house of Savoy from Austrian control and 
* tedesca rabbia.’ Stimulated by such generous feelings, seve- 
ral of the most distinguished indiv iduals in Piedmont—for this 
revolution did not or iginate with the mob, or the lower orders 
—consulted together as to the means of carrying their patri- 
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otic object into effect. All proved themselves sincere inthe 
cause to which they had devoted themselves—all except the 
Princre or CarIGNANO,—that prince who is now presumptive 
heir to the house of Savoy, and who betrayed, in the basest 
manner, the cause which he had freely espoused, and the in- 
dividuals whose cooperation he had solicited ! 

‘ Charles Albert de Savoie, prince de Carignan, étoit redevenu 
prince 817 ans. Soit qu'il vouliit suivre les opinions a la mode, soit 
ambition secréte, soit qu’il y eut au fond de son cceur un heureux 
penchant pour la veritable gloire, i] ne tarda point 4 paroitre en har- 
monie avec l’esprit Italien et liberal dont j’ai montré l’existence et 
les progrés. Il en savoit les progrés et méme les encouragea: On 
jugeoit differemment de son caractére et de son esprit. I] donna 
tour a tour des preuves d’humanité et de dureté. On remarqua avec 
plaisir 4 l'occasion d’un accideut qui lui arriva qu’il savoit endurer la 
douleur et de sang froid le peril. Nous n’ignorions pas qu'il ne 
tenoit pas le méme langage a tout le monde; ceux qui vouloient a 
tout prix voir en lui le gérme d’un heros, attribuerent ces contradic- 
tions 4 une sage prudence; d’autres moins sujets 4 se meprendre, y 
reconnaissoient la préuve d’un caractére faux, ou de principes faibles 
et vacillans. La chese qui inquietoit le plus ceux qui avoient tant 
d'interét 4 estimer le Prince de Carignan, c’étoit sa conduite avec le 
Comte de Grimaldi son prémier gouverneur, que Victoire Emmanuel 
lui avoit donné 4 la satisfaction de tous les gens du bien et qui dut 
quitter la cour du prince aprés trois ans de services inutiles. ’ 

Such is stated to have been the character of Carignano, of 
him who first tempted Colonel Sanmarzano, a man of high 
birth and noble sentiments, to lend his name and influence to 
effect a revolution in Italy, the success of whieh weuld have 
rescued that once happy and renowned country from the abject 
state into which it had fallen. Carignano, at the head of those 
who are now termed ‘ the Conspirators,’ was privy to all 
the measures they had in view. Sanmarzano, and others en- 
gaged in the revolution, arranged with the Prince that en at- 
tempt should be made upon the 8th of March 1821, at the 
Royal villa of Moncaglieri; but, on the evening of the 7th, 
Carignano tepented of the promise he had given to his own 
equerry Collegno, and to Sanmarzano, and the blow intend- 
ed to be struck was accordingly suspended. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th, however, the Prince reproached these individu- 
als with not having put their project into execution! and an- 
other day was fixed upon for that purpose, though, from pru- 
dential reasons, Carignano was kept in ignorance cf the exact 
time at which the revolution was to break out, little reliance 
being placed upon a man who had once violated his word. Ile 
was, however, aware that a movement was speedily to be made, 
and he consented to this, as he had done to the previous ar- 
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rangements. On the 9th, he requested to see the Count San- 
tarosa, and endeavoured to learn from him the precise moment 
at which the blow was to be struck; whilst, at the same. time, 
he secretly employed all the means in his power to render the 
attempt abortive, and to compromise Sanéarosa and Collegno, 
men who had acted towards Carignano with such a degree of 
good faith and sincerity as had nearly rendered them victims 
to his treachery. 

It, after reflecting upon the difficulties to which they were ex- 
posed from the du icity and indecision of Carignano, the leaders 
of the revolution had been desirous of abandoning any farther 
attempt, the time was gone by. ‘The Spanish Constitution 
had been already proclaimed in Alexandria upon the 10th; and 
upon the ilth eighty soldiers, under Captain Ferrero, and 100 
high-spirited young men, proclaimed it in Turin, the govern- 
ment not being in sufficient force in either city to quell the in- 
surrection. On the 12th, the Italian banner waved upon the 
citadel of Turin, by orders of those very officers, Enrico and 
Gambini, who had been placed there by Catignaal himself, in 
consequence of their known political opinions. On the 13th, 
the late King of Sardinia abdicated in favour of the present 
monarch, then at Modena, nominated Carignano Regent, and 
quitted Turin. The abdication of Vicrorn EmMMaNveEL ori- 
ginated in a promise made to the house of Austria not to give 
the Piedmontese any thing like political institutions, a pro- 
mise, which, as the author of the pamphlet before us just- 
ly remarks, is ‘ la plus grande jastification que les auteurs de 
ja Revolution Piemontaise puisse presenter a l'Europe et a la 
posterite.’ On the 14th, the Prince Carignano, acting as Re- 
gent, took the oath of allegiance to the Spanish Constitution, 
named new ministers; and, on the 2Ist of the same month, 
Santarosa was appointed Secretary at War. In a conversation 
which took place between Dalpozzo and the Prince, the latter 
treated, as a base calumny, the report that he meant to desert 
the cause to which he had pledged himself; and, in order to 
conceal more effectually his intentions, hours were fixed on the 
following day for the regulation of the business connected with 
the departments of Dalpozzo and Sanfarosa. But, lamentable 
to say, on the night of the 21st, Carignano fled to the court of 
Modena, that refuge for every thing that is vile and ignoble in 
Italy, but where admittance was refused him, and whence he 
was obliged to proceed to Florence, covered with the maledic- 
tions of his countrymen. 

The abdication of Victor Emmanuel was a dreadful stroke to 
the-Constitutionalists, at this conjuncture, His personal charac- 
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ter and private worth had ever been highly esteemed by the 
more liberal portion of his people; whilst the faults, or rather 
the weaknesses, that distinguished his government, were laid to 
the charge of those that advised and surrounded him. The heir 
presumptive to the throne, in whose favour the abdication was 
made, was then at Modena, residing with that Duke,-whose cha- 
racter is as despicable as his love of despotism is extravagant. 
Had the revolution in Piedmont been delayed a few days long- 
er, the successor -to the throne would have returned to Turin, 
and found not only faithful and honest counsellors, but men who 
might possiby have inspired him with some portion of that ge- 
nerosity of conduct and disinterestedness of feeling by which 
they were themselves animated. But it had been otherwise or- 
dained ;—the present King of Piedmont remained at Modena 
under the influence of that Duke, who, by his Austrian blood 
and connection, was naturally an enemy to the House of Sa- 
voy. A furious proclamation was issued in the King’s name, 
but dictated by the Duke of Modena, wherein the authors of the 
revolution and the friends of liberty were anathematized and 

roscribed as traitors to their king and fomenters of rebellion. 
This, although it did not paralyze, discouraged the more mo- 
derate of the revolutionary party; and, as if to complete their 
misfortunes, intelligence was received at this moment from Na- 
ples of a most disastrous nature ; and the flight of Carignano 





was followed by the defection of Latour, the commander of 


Novara, whose reward for betraying his country, is the satis- 
faction of now holding the seals of Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Turin. At the breaking out of the revolution, a Te Deum had 
been sung at Novara, in honour of the event, at which this same 
general, attended by his staff, was present, accompanied by 
Sanmarzano, who immediately afterwards left that place, confi- 
dent in the integrity of a man whose love of liberty and his 
country had never been brought into suspicion. The soldiers 
of the Constitutional army accordingly presented themselves at 
Novara, with the full assurance of being received by the troops 
in that garrison as friends and companions in arms—butthe most 
shameful treason awaited them. Surprised and betrayed by La- 
tour, they were sacrificed without mercy. With their defeat the 
cause of liberty fell in Piedmont,—and on its fall that country 
became, in reality, a province of the House of Austria, whose 
soldiers purposely mixed with the Piedmontese army in Nova- 
ra, had fallen upon the troops of the Constitutionalists, though 
war had never been declared between Piedmont and_ Austria. 
These particulars are chiefly drawn from the pamphlet be- 
fore us,—a few minor facts having been derived from sources 
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equally unexceptionable; and we should here conclude this 
part of the subject, did not the infamous and unprincipled con- 
duct of Carignano call upon us for one or two additional 
observations. This Prince had for some time shown a sort 
of pride in avowing the liberality of his political opinions ; and 
when he joined the revolutionary party in Piedmont, he bound 
himself to liberate his country from foreign domination, and 
made choice personally of a particular constitution. He after- 
wards violated his oath, and abandoned his country to foreign 
control ; was driven from Modena by those relations at whose 
hands he implored an asylum, and was then constrained to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
only received him on account of their near relationship. He 
next showed himself to the world, not to make reparation for 
the errors he had committed, but to render himself, if possible, 
still more contemptible. He marched to destroy that constitu- 
tion in another country which he had sworn to maintain in his 
own. The conduct even of FERDINAND appears honourable. 
when contrasted with that of Carignano. ‘The former, indeed, 
also took an oath of allegiance to a cause which he afterwards 
renounced; yet he excused himself in alleging compulsion as 
the motive of his inconsistency. But there is not the shadow 
of a-similar excuse for Carignano. His preceptor predicted of 
him in early life, that Piedmont was a lost country if the prince 
succeeded to the throne with unlimited power;—and we may 
now judge how likely such a prediction is to be verified. Had 
he been faithful to the cause in which he so nobly embarked, 
the blessings of a grateful nation awaited him; the curses of 
thousands of exiles, and the universal contempt of mankind, 
now attend the traitor who betrayed his country, and the coward 
who shrank back when her best interests and her glory were at 
stake. © 

The Revolution in Piedmont was begun with the expectation of 
liberating Italy generally from a foreign yoke; other parts, it is said, 
were equally desirous of throwing off the Austrian domination ; 
but in Piedmont alone has an open effort been made for that pur- 

ose. The Holy Alliance has, however, never ceased to assert 
that Italy is filled with associations of conspirators, and the as- 
sertion has gained credit, though unsupported by proof, or in- 
deed by any circumstances calculated to produce conviction in 
any rational mind. Till lately, however, Austria confined her- 
self to a general assertion of the fact, and betrayed an evident re- 
luctance to enter into particulars; but the government of that 
country having at last published an exposition of the grounds 
upon which it acted, and the naotives which influenced its de- 
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termination, all Europe is enabled to judge for itself; and we, 
amongst the rest, shall comment freely upon the document that 
has been published in the Moniteur, if not by authority, at least 
with the approbation of the accusing party. 

It-was found at a very early period, that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile Italy to the rule of the House of 
Austria; and under the impression that mild measures would 
only encourage disaffection, a system of extreme severity was 
established in Lombardy, which soon degenerated into every 
thing that was cruel and odious. Dissatisfaction, of course, daily 
increased; and Austria acted with less and less regard towards 
the feelings of her Transalpine subjects, until at last detestation 
on the one hand, and tyranny on the other, seem to have attained 
their highest pitch. Education was prohibited; men of letters, 
though in many cases guilty of no political imprudence, were 
marked out for persecution; * and a country to which Europe 
js indebted for whatever it possesses of refinement and civilizay 





* The following are a few out of many instances. Dalpozzo, the 
author of the ‘ Opuscoli Politico-Legali,’ to which we have referred 
in a former note, and of several other able works on legislation and 
politics, is an exile. Berchet, a young poct of great taste, the au- 
thor of the Romanza ‘ Il Vomito del Cenisio,’ published last year 
in London, is a fugitive; Count Santa Rosa condemned to death ; 
the Baron Camillo Ugoni, who has long been engaged in an excel- 
lent work ‘ Della Letteratura Italiana dopo i] 1750,’ of which three 
volumes are now before us, has been cited to return on pain of hav- 
ing his fortune confiscated, and with every prospect of being thrown 
into an Austrian dungeon, should he obey the summons, has sought 
an asylum in England. Romagnosi, a celebrated jurist, author of 
many elaborate works on natural, public and penal law, was impris- 
oned, most cruelly treated, and eventually reduced to beggary ; his 
accuser and judge was Salvotti, who charged him with having once 
belonged to a Society of Freemasons, in which this infamous Sal- 
votti himself was his colleague. Gioia (Melchiorre) a distinguished 
writer on political economy, has been repeatedly imprisoned with- 
out trial or opportunity of defence. Pellico, the ingenious author of 
two well known tragedies, ‘ Francesca d’Arimino,’ and * Eufemia di 
Messina,’ is (with thirteen others, condemned at Venice in 1821), now 
enduring the carcere duro for the merciful term of twenty years. Ra- 
sori, a physician of high reputation, and well known to the medical 
world by his numerous valuable writings, was imprisoned four years, 
and is now in consequence lingering out a miserable existence. Ressi, 
a professor in the University of Pavia, because he did not chuse to 
turn informer, was thrown into jail, where he died in his prime, 
Jeaving unfinished an extensive work, entitled ‘ Dell’ Economia della 
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tion, was trampled upon and insulted by a power whose language, 
manners and feelings, had always been odious to the people of 
Italy. Ought it then to excite our astonishment, if amongst this 
enthusiastic and warm-hearted nation, an impatience of a yoke 
at once galling and degrading should occasionally manifest itself; 
or shall we censure and condemn a few noble minded Italians, 
if, in their desire to regenerate their native country, they sought 
to extend the blessings of education and civil liberty amongst their 
fellow citizens? But it, on reviewing the Austrian document, which 
we now proceed briefly to analyze, we find contradiction heaped 
upon contradiction, and improbable assertions supported by o- 
thers that are impossible, are we not justified in believing that 
Austria has in reality no certain grounds for her statements, be- 
yond the apprehensions which the recollection of her own injus- 
tice and cruelty towards Italy must naturally have excited ? 
The article in the Moniteur begins with alluding to a conspiracy 
said to have been formed, in 1814, by members of the Secret So- 
cieties, which ‘ aprés s’étre soustraites a la vigilance des gouverne« 
mens qui venoient de finir, et dont elles meditoient la destruction,’ 
made use of every means ‘ pour arreter le triomphe des principes 
* eternels de la Religion, de la Morale et de l’ordre Social, pour 
§ lesquels les Souverains et les peuples s’etoient legués.’? Now, if 
it be true, as is here stated, that these sects meditated the 
overthrow of the illegitimate governments of Europe, and if it 
be certain, as is averred, that * le Carbonarisme avoit sourde- 
‘ ment miné le trone de Marat,’ we cannot but suspect that 
there may be some truth in the opinion so generally entertained, 
that Carbonarism was founded by the King of Naples and 
the Priesthood in Italy, and countenanced, in its commence- 
ment, by the legitimate governments of other countries. ‘To 
whom, then, are we truly indebted for the anti-social principles 
(if they be such) which are said to distinguish the Carbonari ? 
and are the more lately initiated to be covered with reproach, 
whilst the founders of the sect are held up to admiration? But 
to proceed with the manifesto—it is next said, that a conspi- 
yacy in 1814 having been discovered, the leaders were con- 
demned to death; but after a short imprisonment, were al- 
Jowed to return to their families. With regard to the lega- 
lity of their condemnation, we shall speak hereafter; but, with 
respect to the time during which their imprisonment was con- 


Spezie Umana,’ of which, however, he had published the first yo- 
jumes, in every respect worthy of his genius. Pecchio, who has 
written a clever and esteemed book, ‘ Sulle Finanze del Regno d’ 
Italia,’ is condemned to death, This list might be easily enlarged, 
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tinued, we may remark, that four years were passed by them 
in confinement in Austria, before they were set at liberty. But 
Italy, according to the writer in the Moniteur, never desisted 
from projects of conspiracy; the two Secret Societies of Car- 
tsonarism and Adelfism increased in numbers, and the latter 
(raving changed its name into that of  Sublimi Maestri Per- 
fetti’) sent Andryane, one of the most active of its members, 
into Lombardy, towards the end of 1822, for the purpose of 
propagating their principles, and which principles are thus char- 
acterized—* Entierement semblables (le Carbonarisme et I’ Adel- 
* fisme) dans leur tendance demagogique, l’une proclamoit l’in- 
* stitution de da lot Agraire et Vautre le Legicide—Un des pre- 
* miers devoirs du Sublime elu, c’est d’aigrir le peuple, de lui 
‘ inspirer une haine profonde contre le Prince et contre le Sa- 
*cerdoce. Les instructions secretes du Sublime elu portent en 
* termes expres, Que dans un jour de mouvement populaire, il ne 
* faut pas empécher le triomphe momentaire de la populace, mais 
* lut permetire de se livrer au pillage et de se baigner dans le sang 
* des Nobles ct des Pretres.’ But does not the previous observa- 
tion in the Moniteur, that in 1818 ‘ De Turin, ou bientot elle 
« (la secte des sublimes-maitres-elus) prit une grande consistance, 
* elle penctra dans la Lombardie et dans les autres villes d’Italie 
*ou elle comptoit plusieurs eglises,’ seem at variance with the 
propagation of the principles of the sect in 1822, by Andryane, 
when already, in 1818, by the admission of the writer, those prin- 
ciples were fully understood, and very generally avowed? And 
if Regicide, as it is stated, were distinguishing tenet of Adelfism 
and Carbonarism, how came Victor Emmanuel to retire from 
‘furin unmolested ? or why was the King of Naples so generous- 
ly allowed to proceed to Laybach, when both these monarchs 
zre mentioned as having been beset and surrounded by members 
of these Societies? If the massacre of the Nobility had been 
contemplated, how came the unprincipled Revel, Count of 
Pratalongo, to be placed by the Constitutionalists themselves 
wider the protection of one of their own body, in order that he 
wight pass through an infuriated mob, without being exposed 
io injury or insult? * Would Sanmarzano, Santarosa, Collegra, 





* This nobleman had made himself particularly obnoxious by his 
conduct to the inhabitants of Turin, and had endeavoured, a few 
gays previous to the period of which we are speaking, to instigate 
the military to cut down some of the students of the university, 
many of whom were mixed with the crowd at the time that Revel 
was conducted through the midst of it, accompanied by Pietro Mus- 
chetti, since condemned to death by the influence of the ‘very man 
whose life he had saved. 
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or Lisis, consent to the extirpation of that aristocracy of which 
they are such bright ornaments? Was the Agrarian law likely 
to meet with approvers in Confalonieri, Pozzo, Arrivabene, 
Ugoni, Pisani, Arconati, Pallavicini, and many other nobles, 
the greatest landholders in Lombardy, all now condemned to 
death for having belonged to the Societies before alluded to ? 
It is perhaps a singular, though a melancholy circumstance, 
that the only person who has yet actually been executed in 
Italy for becoming a member of these societies, is Don Gui- 
seppe Andreoli of Modena, and this victim of despotism was 
an Ecclesiastic. Is it probable that he formed part of a con- 
spiracy, the object of which was the murder of the Priesthood ? * 
But the Moniteur continues by stating, that ‘ Les menées de 
‘ ces sectaires ne purent echapper long temps a la vigilance 
‘ des autorités Autrichiennes. Les coupables furent arretés 
‘ dans les premiers jours de 1820, traduits par devant les tri- 
* bunaux, et jugés legalement.’ Hence it would appear, that, 
from 1816 until 1820, the different sects escaped the vigilance 
of the Austrian police; but in 1820, as many as thirteen indi- 


* The Duke of Modena confirmed the sentence of death against 
Andreoli, 11th October 1822,—not that such confirmation was le- 
gally necessary for its execution, but merely for the personal grati- 
fication of the said Duke, who, invocando il santissimo nome di Dio, 
published the following as his motives :—First, that Andreoli had 
committed a crime which was punishable with death; secondly, 
because he had been the means of corrupting the younger part of the 
community ; thirdly, because he had abused the situation of Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres at Coreggio, in converting it into an in- 
strument of Carbonarism ; and fourthly, because he had confessed 
his crime too late, and not within that time which the Duke had 
fixed upon as available for such confessions. The first reason is too 
ridiculous to merit an observation ; besides which, Andreoli is stated, 
in the sentence itself, to have attached himself to the society of the 
Carbonari, previously to such society being declared contrary to 
law; and with regard to the charge of corrupting the youth about 
him, no man was under twenty-one years of age that Andreoli had 
associated to himself, and many were older than himself; added to 
which, not a student belonging to the class of Andreoli was made a 
Carbonaro by him; and he only accepted the professor’s chair when 
forced into the place by the Duke, and not until some time after that 
act was committed which the Duke imputed to him as a crime. To 
his own confession alone was Andreoli indebted for his death, and 
this confession was made because he was encouraged to it by the 
Duke. 

Extracted from ‘ Notizie de Panizzi sui processi Modenesi.’ 
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vidtrals were taken up and condemned to death, a punishment 
which the Emperor of Austria, in the exercise of that clemen- 
ey which has ever been conspicuous towards his Italian sub- 
jects, converted into solitary imprisonment for a few years,--that 
is to say, twenty or thereabouts; whilst subsequently to this, 
alt members of the different sects were declared guilty of high 
treason. Some of the particulars of the trials alluded to will 
be found in the decrees of the Supreme Tribunal of Verona, 
dated 18th May 1821, and published in the Milan Gazette a- 
bout the end of December in the same year. The sentences 
are founded, first, upon an investigation taken before a special 
commission appointed at Venice to examine into the existence 
of Carbonarism ; and secondly, upon another sentence of a se- 
cond special commission of the 2d January 1821. Now, Car- 
bonarism was only declared to be a capital offence by a law 
dated 29th August 1820. How, then, could those persons who 
were taken up in the earlier part of the year, fall under the 
operation of a law made posterior to their imprisonment? But 
a much greater injustice than this was committed with refer- 
ence to the first special commission, where sentence passed 
against the individuals in question is dated 29th August 1820, 
the very day, as we have just mentioned, that the law was first 
published against the Carbonari. 

We are then told that about the end of October 1820, seve- 
ral persons at Milan attempted to spread the principles of 
Carbonarism throughout Italy, but without success, the go- - 
vernment having obtained intelligence of their designs, whilst 
Count Porro Lambertenghi, who was at the head of the 
conspirators, only escaped by flying from his native eountry, 
In opposition to this we may remark, that Count Porro 
remained in Italy until the commencement of April 1821, 
during the whole of the time in which the * Sublimi Ma- 
* estri’ and the § Carbonari,’ united together, are stated to 
have been employed in hastening the revolution in Piedmont, 
and in spreading their doctrines throughout Lombardy ; and 
yet not one word is mentioned from which we can infer that 
Porra was connected with either of these acts, Another sect is 
then mentioned as having been established under the name of 
the Confederated Italians, wha, leagued with the other socie- 
ties, distributed arms and ammunition, fixed an intended form 
of government, appointed commanders of a national guard, or- 
ganised the guard itself, and even named the members of a 
provisional junta; and upon the subsequent breaking out of 
the revolution, several ardent young men in Lombardy. were 
seduced, as it is stated, to repair to Turin, a crime for which 
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they have been jus/ly condemned to death, according to ‘his 
Apostolic Majesty, notwithstanding that these young men nei- 
ther made war upon Austria, nor put on a foreign uniform, 
but merely encouraged, by their presence, the cause of liberty 
in a country struggling for its independence. Of all these pro« 
jected revolutionary movements in Italy, the Austrian govern- 
ment pretends to have been fully informed, so that it would 
leave us to infer, that its apparent indifference was only as- 
sumed, that, when it did strike, the measure of its vengeance 
might be more complete and more sanguinary. 

But it is time that we should speak of that much injured in- 
dividual, Count Confalonieri; a name reverenced by all English- 
men who have visited Italy, and had an opportunity of witnessing 
his kindness, and honoured throughout Europe as a protector 
and encourager of every thing that is liberal and refined. He is 
here accused of having held a conference with one.of the emissa- 
ries of the Piedmontese revolution, and of having afterwards de- 
spatched his intimate friend, Pecchio, into Piedmont, in order to 
ascertain exactly what was passing; when it was arranged, ac- 
cording to the Moniteur, that, upon the breaking out of the re- 
volution, the troops should march into Lombardy, and bein 
there joined by fresh forces, the Austrian part of Italy and Pied- 
mont should be formed into one state, to be governed according 
to the Spanish constitution, under the name of ‘ Italia Setten- 
trionale.’ Confalonieri is afterwards most foully aspersed as hav- 
ing participated in a project for the assassination of Bubna, the 
commander of the troops in Lombardy, whose activity and cour- 
age were serious impediments to the wae of the revolutionists, 
Bubna himself must be aware of the falsehood of this charge ; 
and if his personal influence be too insignificant to save that 
man from perpetual imprisonment whose house was ever open 
to him, he is bound, at least, publicly to declare his belief of 
his innocence. The description given of Confalonieri in the 
Moniteur is this. ‘ Cet homme, perverti jusque dans le fond de 
son coeur, et excessivement dangereux par ses relations eten- 
dues, cet homme qui par l’influence funeste qu’il exercoit sur 
tous ceux qui l’approchoient, employa tant de personnes dans 
ses menées, rendit criminels tant d’individus, plongea dans 
l’affliction tant de familles, et fut a la veille de causer la ruine 
de sa patrie, loin de temoigner le moindre repentir dans tout 
le cours de l’instruction, montra constamment l’obstination la 
plus invincible dans son crime, dont il a fait laveu le plus 
complet avec une sorte de jactance. ’ 

He is moreover accused of endeavouring to deceive the Aus- 
trian government in the formation of the National Guard ; of 
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having himself been named as the head of the Provisional Go- 
vernment; and, in short, of being in all respects the leader of 
the general conspiracy. 

There are innumerable contradictions in this part of the 
Austrian manifesto; but the important fact is, that no evi- 
dence is referred to in support of these atrocious accusations ; 
and it is matter of notoriety over all Italy, that the true sin of 
Confalonieri, in the eyes of Austria, was the weight of his pri- 
vate character, his extraordinary and commanding talents, and, 
above all, his great popularity amongst all classes of his coun- 
trymen. ‘To give a proper notion of his merits and offences, 
it is necessary to revert to a period anterior to that of which 
we are now speaking, and to transactions that reflect no ho- 
nour on our own or any other Government. 

During the war which Napoleon sustained against the whole 
of Europe, Eugene Beauharnois commanded the army of Italy 
with singular prudence and ability. About one-fourth of his‘ar- 
my was composed of French troops, the remaining three-fourths 
were Italians ; and though the whole of his force did not exceed: 
60 or 70,000 men, yet he maintained possession of the Italian 
fortresses, and prevented the invasion of all that part of Italy 
which is comprehended between the Mincio, the Alps, and the 
Po. The Austrian army, at this period commanded by Belle- 
garde, was estimated at 60,000 men. Thirty thousand Neapo- 
litans were led on by Murat. Nugent had at least 10,000 men 
under his command, and Lord William Bentinck was at the 
head of 10,000 more. Beauharnois withstood the united forces 
of these different generals, until intelligence was communicated 
to him of the abdication of Napoleon. The French troops 
under General Grenier then returned to France, war being ter- 
minated between them and the allied forces: and the Viceroy 
of Italy signed a convention with Bellegarde, Murat, Nugent, 
and Bentinck, on the 16th August 1814—by virtue of which, 
amongst other conditions, it was stipulated, that a deputa- 
tion of Italians, at the head of which was Confalonieri, should 
forthwith proceed to Paris, to consult with the heads of the 
Allied Powers personally ;* that, in the mean time, all the 
belligerent parties should remain in possession of the territory 
which they then occupied; that the whole of the adminis- 
tration should remain in the hands of Italians; and that no 





* It was at one of the conferences held at Paris, when Confalo- 
nieri was endeavouring to obtain for Italy a form of government si- 
milar to our own, that the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs is said 
to have replied, ‘ Ce n’est pas ce que nous avons de mieux !’ 
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Austrian troops should traverse any part of Italy in posses- 
sion of the Italian soldiers, except in a given number, and by a 
given route, and accompanied by Italian commissaries, Pre- 
viously to the overthrow of the Italian government, it had 
been reduced to the necessity of exacting very heavy sums from 
the people; and from this cause it became to a certain extent 
unpopular, Prina, a most arbitrary, though excellent minister 
of finance, and a devoted adherent to Napoleon, was particu- 
larly exposed to the hatred of the populace; and on the 20th 
April 1814, he fell a victim, in a most barbarous and cruc! 
manner, to a popular insurrection. Confalonieri is now accus- 
ed by the Austrian government as implicated in this horrid act 
of cruelty, an accusation equally unfounded as that with re- 
spect to Bubna. Prina fell a victim to the fury of a lawless 
mob, instigated by a feeling of revenge, for the severity which 
had been adopted by the minister of Finance in every branch 
of his administration. It is material, however, to remark, 
that by virtue of the Convention agreed upon with the Vice- 
roy, and posterior to the assassination of Prina, Confalonieri 

ras named by the majority of the Senate, and by the muni- 
cipality of Milan, as one of the deputies that were to proceed 
to Paris, and confer with the Allied Sovereigns in person. 
Would this have been the case had the least suspicion attached 
to his character? Would the inhabitants of Milan have been 
weak enough to insult the Holy Alliance by such a nomina- 
tion, had a shadow of guilt been imputable to him? or would 
he have been named by those very Senators whom the popu- 
lace were desirous of exterminating at the time of the assas- 
sination of Prina? 

Austria, however, is perfectly aware of the iniquity of the charge 
which she brings against Confalonieri; and the real cause of the 
persecution which he has experienced, is the effort that he made, 
when deputed to Paris in 1814, to secure the independence of 
his country. ‘To improve the condition of the lower classes, 
Confalonieri encouraged education as generally as possible, 
and was placed by his fellow-citizens at the head of a Society 
for the foundation of schools upon the Lancasterian system; in 
which noble undertaking he was assisted by Porro, Litta, Bor- 
romes, Triulzi, Visconti, and the flower of the gentry of Milan. 
Ugoni at Brescia, and Arrivabene at Mantua, cooperated in this 
laudable design—and both have since been condemned to death 
for the liberality of their opinions, and the generous efforts they 
were making to contribute to the happiness of their country. 
Whatever was good in the administration of the Viceroy of 
Italy during the period of the late King of Italy, has now been 
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abolished by the Austrian government; which at length has 
succeeded in establishing in Italy a despotism as complete as it 
is paralysing, as overwhelming as it is odious. Italy’s noblest 
sons ate now banished, or condemned. Confalonieri ‘languishes 
in an Austrian dungeon, and Porro is an exile,x—men who not 
only protected the arts by their influence, ‘put encouraged 
every species of improvement with their fortune. By their 
means, principally, a steam-boat was established on the Po, 
lighting by gas was introduced, and a gallery for the reception 
of the works of modern leslion painters, was formed in the 
house of Porro, where prizes were adjudged by him to the 
‘most meritorious. 

If Italy was in a state of fermentation during the whole of 
the period which Austria mentions, and if plots were daily 
formed for the overthrow of her power, how could such plots 
remain for so long a period unknown to the Austrian police ? 
In proportion as the ramifications were extensive, the difficul- 
ties of concealment must have increased; and yet not one in- 
stance is cited of any individual having betrayed the cause of 
Italian independence. Either, therefore, there is no founda- 
tion for what has been so confidently asserted as to the dis- 
semination of revolutionary doctrines, or the universal senti- 
ment in their favour, manifests how much the Austrian yoke 
is detested in Italy. Nor can it be otherwise; for as iong as 
Austria is encouraged to suspect an enemy in each of her Ita- 
lian subjects, confidence is extinguished on the one hand, and 
respect on the other. Severity only widens the breach, and 
begets retaliation, until at length the right of force becomes 
the only law. 

And such seems accordingly to be the principle on which 
the government is avowedly to be conducted. Commanded by 
Austrian officers, the Italian troops are marched into Transyl- 
vania, Poland, and Hungary, because their presence +s feared in 
Italy, and it is supposed they may imbibe a respect for tyranny 
in other countries, where it has been longer naturalized. The 
great resources drained from Lombardy are lavished in Vienna; 
and even the professors’ chairs in Italy are filled by the barba 
rians! At Pavia, Hildebrand supplies the place of Borda, and 
exposes himself to ridicule by lecturing upon the virtues of amu- 
lets, and the efficacy of magnetism in different branches of 
medicine; whilst, incredible and inhuman to relate, the Ga- 
leottt or Galley slaves of Naples were sold by a treaty in 
1818, at 100 Neapolitan ducats a head, to the King of Portu- 
gal; ‘and those belonging to Parma have been disposed of, by 
a secret treaty, to Piedmont. A Lyrolese, named Salvotti, was 
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the main instrument employed by Austria in her special com- 
missions at Venice and Milan. The judges of the court of 
Second Instance and of appeal never had an opportunity of see- 
ing the prisoners, who, on their part, were prevented, not only 
from holding any converse with their friends, but also from 
retaining counsel. Even the judges themselves were com- 
posed partly of Austrians, ignorant, to a great degree, of the 
language in which the trials were conducted ; and it is said that 
the Governor of Milan himself, Strassoldo, selected that prison 
for the confinement of the diberali, in which he was aware that 
they would be subjected to the greatest moral and physical pri- 
vations. Not an Italian soldier now remains in Italy; and 
when Andreoli, to whom we have before referred, was behead- 
ed at Modena, none but Austrian troops assisted at the execu- 
tion. When Confalonieri was led to the scaffold on the 21st 
day of January last, it was necessary to put 12,000 men under 
arms, in case any disturbance should be excited by the dis- 
graceful and melancholy spectacle which Austria then thought 
fit to offer to Europe,—when one of the best of men, and 
the most honourable of citizens, was exposed to the gaze of 
the populace, in the public square of Milan, chained like a 
malefactor, and accompanied by the public executioner! It is 
true, that the sentence of Confaloniecri, when he reached the 
place of execution, was commuted into imprisonment for life in 
Hungary; but though Italy was spared her Sidney, yet cle- 
mency at such a period, and in such a form, so far from being 
desirable, only added insult to cruelty. 

These, however, notwithstanding the assertions of the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, are 
only a smal! portion of the ills resulting to Italy from the do- 
mination of Austria; whose power extends equally to the states 
of the Pope and the kingdom of Naples, the deputies of whose 
Parliament have been meanly given up to the Emperor at 
his special request,—and whose influence throughout Italy 
at the present moment, exhibits a melancholy but instructive 
picture of the national degradation, and individual misery, that . 
must ever result from the combined operation of despotic prin- 
ciples, overgrown empire, and provincial misrule. 
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Art. X. Proceedings.of a General Court Martial held .aé the 


Colony House in George Town, on Monday the 13th day of 


October 1823, by virtue of a Warrant, and in pursuance of an 
order of his Excellency Major-General John Murray, Liecu- 
tenant-Governor and Commander in Chief in and over the 
United Colony of Demerara and Essequibo, $c. pp. 204. 
Hatchard. Cin 1824. 


HE alarms of the West Indian body have, it must be ad- 
mitted, produced one effect in their favour. They have, 
in some measure, extended themselves to the community in 
this country, and occasioned a temporary blindness to the real 
state of the questions concerning Negro Slavery. Although 
the effect is rapidly wearing out. as the c cause subsides, yet vit 
seems Pym 9rd to lay before the public such facts as illustrate 
the real origin of the late partial and inconsiderable commo- 
tions, and tend to frustrate the exaggerations so industriously 
propagated for the purpose of screening the abuses of the sys- 
tem from exposure. Nor can we effect this purpose better than 
by entering upon the subject of the unparalleled proceedings, 
an account of which forms the title to this article. 

The entire want of the means of educating the slave popula- 
tion in our colonies, and the almost total neglect of their reli- 
gious instruction, has long been matter of reproach to this 
country. It is fit that we should detail some particulars re- 
specting this grievous deficiency, premising, that the only au- 
thority to which we shall appeal, is the official returns before 
Parliament, and the laws of the Islands themselves. 

As early as the year 1696, an act was passed by the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, directing that all slave-owners should instruct 
their negroes, and have ‘them baptized when fit for it; we say 
dir ecting, for there was no penalty to enforce the or der, and it 
was from the first, as it was intended to be, a dead letter, Yet 
it was, with a solemnity truly absurd, re-enacted in 1788, and, 
in Dominica, it formed part of the Meliorating Act of 1799. 
Let it not be pamenes that we speak from the probability 
merely, and from the fact of those acts being in practice wholly 
neglected, when we state that their authors never meant them 
for any thing but blinds. The Governor of Dominica, in his 
official return, (Parl. Papers, Feb. 1805), describes the act of 
1799 as ‘ considered in the colony to be only a political mes 
‘ sure to avert the interference ‘of the mother. country in ie 
‘ management of slaves. 

In the Privy-Council Report, 1790, we have the result of in- 
quiries made with a view to ascertain the actual state of religi- 
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ous instraction in the different colonies. Let a few instances 
serve to show at how low an ebb it then was. Mr Wedder- 
burn, speaking of Jamaica, says, ‘ There are a few properties 
‘ on which there are Moravian parsons, but, in general, there 
‘ is no attention paid to any religious instruction.” Mr Fuller, 
agent of Jamaica, and two others, say, in answer to the ques- 
tion, § What religious institutions are there for the benefit of 
‘ Negro slaves ?’—* We know of none such in Jamaica.’ The 
governor of St Vincent gives the same answer; and two other 
witnesses from the Windward and Leeward Islands, say, that 
in those there are no such institutions. Mr Baillie, a planter 
of great eminence, says, in plain terms, that ‘ in the old Eng- 
* Jish islands, and even in the ceded islands of St Vincent and 
‘ Dominica, the Negoes, in respect to religion, are very shame- 
‘ fully neglected.’ After an interval of twenty-five years, when 
it might have been expected that the agitation of the abolition 
question would have occasioned some reform in this branch of 
Colonial economy, we find little, if any, improvement. In the 
Parliamentary papers of July 1815 and June 1818, the gover- 
nors of Dominica report that there is no Protestant church; and 
that ten years had elapsed since an act was passed for building 
one, but the foundation-stone had not been laid. In Grenada, 
where a population of about 27,000 was spread over six very 
extensive parishes, the Legislature reduced these to two bene- 
fices; and the governor states, that in three of the parishes 
there are neither churches nor parsonages. Demerara and Es- 
sequibo have a population of about 77,000 slaves, 3500 whites 
and 2500 free people of colour; and the papers of 1818 state, 
that there is only one church and one clergyman. In Berbice, 
where the population is about 26,000, there is one Dutch, and 
no English Church or clergyman; and the governor of Trini- 
dad expresses his concern, (Papers, 1818), that there is no 
church nor church establishment in the island. The popu- 
lation of St Kitts is upwards of 23,000, distributed over nine 
parishes; but though each of these has a church, all the 
clergymen, except one, being pluralists, there are only five re- 
sident parsons. ‘The Bahamas are a cluster of islands, form- 
ed into groupes, or parishes, nine in number. There is one. 
clergyman of the established Church for the whole; he re- 
sides at New Providence, and, whatever may be the success 
of his teaching there, all the other Islands are of course as 
destitute of instruction as if he were in England. In like man- 
ner, the only clergyman of the Virgin Islands resides at - Tor- 
tola; the others being entirely without clerical superintendance. 
Jamaica itself is very far from being an exception to the rule. 
P 2 
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It has twenty-one parishes, and each has a rector; but until 
1816, the salaries were too small to afford curates; the discus- 
sions in Parliament and the country, then drew from the Colo- 
nial Legislature a Curate’s Bill, which provides for a curate in 
each parish, but on a very moderate scale. Supposing that a 
supply of regular clergy can be found to undertake the duty 
for considerably less than 300/. a year, in that climate, and to 
provide residences for themselves, we shall have 42 persons to 
mstruct about 400,000 of all descriptions, inhabiting parishes 
of about 140 square miles on an average; and in some of 
which the church is a day’s journey from “the boundary. But 
it is enough to say, that of the inhabitants 320,000 are slaves, 
by far the greater number of whom are unconverted pagans ; 
and between 7 and 8000 must be taught, and of those perhaps 5 
or 6000 converted by the labours of a single clergyman, who 
has all the whites and mulattos to super intend besides. Can 
any one doubt that his duties will be performed almost entirely 
among the whites and their household slaves, while the poor 
field negroes must be left to other care, or remain in hopeless 
ignorance? ‘This would be undenik able, even if the whole sun- 
day were allowed the negroes for rest, and attendance upon re- 
ligious duties; but they ‘must devote the greater part of it to 
working i in their provision grounds, no other time being al- 
lowed for that purpose. 

These facts will prepare us for receiving the accounts given 
by the West Indian clergy themselves, of their inadequacy to 
the task assigned, or supposed to be assigned them, and their 
total failure in perfor ming it. 

‘ If (says the Rector of St Paul’s, Antigua) I am asked whether 
‘any converts have come over to me, either from heathenism or 
‘ from the sectarian parties amongst us, J answer, nol one ; and for. 
‘ this very plain reason, because no attempts have been made by me to 

* bring them over, in consequence of the limited state of our establish- 
‘ ment, and the labours that devolve upon me in the care of my regular 
« flock ; circumstances which preclude all possibility of my affording 
‘ the slaves of my parish any sufficient instruction. 

‘ If some of my replies should not afford the satisfaction which 
‘ might be desired, I must beg leave, with all humility, to say, in 7 
‘ own justification, (and my remark, when it comes to be explaine 

¢ will naturally extend to my brother clergymen,) that it is not my fault 

‘ if the reports are not as favourable as could be wished.’ 

The reverend gentleman proceeds to state the inadequate 
accommodation of the churches to receive the body of slaves 
who are nominally under their care; but he adds, that even if 
the churches were sufficiently large, there are obstacles of ano- 
ther and more formidable description. 
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* Let it be remembered, that the slaves are in a state of the grossest 
* ignorance ; that their minds are totally destitute of all cultivation. To 
* crowd them into a church, therefore, without some previous prepara- 
tion, would be a procedure equally useless and absurd. Our Liturgy 
mould be wholly unintelligible to them; and the addresses from the 
pulpit, which surely must be adapted, in some degree, to the superior 
information of our more enlightened hearers, would be to them as un- 
edifying as if they were preached in a foreign tongue. 

‘If this class of people are to be instructed by the established 
clergy, we must first undergo a thorough metamorphosis ; we must 
‘ entirely alter our present habits and manners, and assimilate ourselves 
‘ to the Negroes. We must give a complete turn to the train of our 
ideas, and bring them down to a level with those of the slave. We 
must acquire new methods of thinking, of reasoning, and of expressing 
ourselves ; and, when we have effected this change, to make any pro- 
gress in our work, we must go én continual and painful pursuit of 
seasonable opportunities to address these people ; and we must alloge- 
ther abandon the care of our present congregations, as it would be ut- 
terly impossible to attend to both, unless we were endued with those ex- 
‘ traordinary powers which ceased with the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘ It must, then, be evident to any one who candidly considers these 
circumstances, that the project of atlaching the slaves to the Church of 
England can never be carried into effect by means of the established 
clergy at present existing in this country. I will venture to add, that 
it could only be accomplished by a distinct and separate establishment ; 
by a sufficient number of ministers appointed, I had almost said edu- 
cated, for the sole and exclusive purpose of instructing the Negroes.’ 

‘ The church (says the Rector of St Andrews, Barbadoes) is open 
to any of the black population that are desirous of attending at the 
time of Divine worship ; very few do attend. 

‘ I have been rector of the parish fourteen years, and ninety. three 
of the slaves have become members of the Church of England. In 
the years 1815 and 1816 none were baptized, although, in those 
years, they were looking forward to their emancipation, conse- 
quently it was to be expected many would have wished to have be- 
come Christians. It gives me pleasure, that no imputation can be 
cast on us, as there is only one Methodist Meeting. house in the island. 
I can assure your Lordship that I am zealous in the cause of reli- 
gion, and nothing has been wanting on my part, nor ever shall be, 
in promoting the pure doctrines of the established church, ’ 

‘I regret (says the Rector of St Thomas, in the same island) ex- 
ceedingly that I cannot make a very flattering report of the number 
of coloured persons baptized during my ministry in this place. 
Within a period of twenty two months there have been fifteen 
christenings, only one of which was that of an adult; in him alone 
was it an act of choice to become a professor of Christianity. 
‘ There have, indeed, been many applicants to be admitted within the 
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‘ pate of the church, but all of them so lamentably deficient in the most 
‘ ordinary qualifications prescribed to them. that I could not conscien- 
‘ tiously comply with their request, especially as they had not the re- 
‘ molest prospect of being better instructed in their duty.’ 

From the Rector of St George’s we have a similar testi- 
mony. 

© There is no slave in Saint G jeorge’s who is a regular member of the 
* church of England. Our church has been always open for black 
* people, whenever the ‘y choose to attend divine service; but ¢he 
slaves very seldom come willingly into church, exc vept when the -y altend 
the funerals of their owners or friends. Many of the slaves are will- 
ing to be baptized ; 3 but apparently Jrom no other motive than to be 
buried in the church yard. 

‘ Nothing can be done successfully for promoting religion among the 
slaves, without the general concurrence, approbation, authority, and 
cooperation of their owners, induced and encouraged by the mother- 
country, to which they are so loyally attached. All attempls of the 
most zealous and active clergymen of the church of England would b 
ineffectual, if unsupported by the laity around them, and by the ruling 
powers of the island. 

* Our excellent church liturgy cannot be very useful to ignorant crea- 
tures who are unable to read. Schools must be instituted Jor the in- 
struction of the rising generation, who may thus be prepared for their 
entrance into the established church, and may become instrumental in 
leaching and converting their unlearned relations. Other means for 
civilizing and improving the latter may also be devised.’ 
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The following is taken from the return of the Rector of 


Cariacon, one of the Grenadines. 

* Their attendance at church is very occasional. When I remonstrate, 
they reply, that if they come to church, they must starve, for Sunday 
is the only day they have to cultivate their gardens; the plea is so 
* reasonable that I cannot oppose it ; but I heartily wish their masters 
* would deprive them of it, by allowing them one day in each week to 
‘ labour for themselves. They haye no idea of sacrificing their pre- 
‘sent interest or pleasure to their duty, and are always ready to 
‘ make their ignorance an excuse for their vices. If they have no 
* time for instruction, ignorance is unavoidable. 

‘ That means may be found to facilitate the conversion of the Ne- 
‘ groes, I have no doubt ; but our excellent liturgy is totally beyond 
* their ees and were we to address our congregations in 
‘ language which the Negroes could only imperfectly conceive, there is 
‘ no person of any erudition, or even of a moderate understanding, who, 
* unless his patience were supported by his piety, would bear to hear us. 
* To human beings whose moral feelings and intellectual faculties have 
‘ been suspended for ages unknown, and at length almost exterminated 
‘ by an execrable system Qf oppression ; under which, in order to en- 
‘ dure existence, it was necessary to suppress every generous senti- 
‘ient, to stifle every tender emotion, to forget they were men— 
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‘ every consideration that the horror of thelr situation can suggest, 
‘ and the benevolence of the Christian religion inspire, is certainly 
‘due; and I trust that those habits, which African despotism has 
‘ induced, will be soon annihilated by the liberal policy of a humane 
* and enlightened age and nation.” 

In Grenada, we learn from the same authority of the esta- 
blished clergy, that Sunday ‘ being the general market day 
‘ throughout the island, and almost the only one on which the 
‘ slaves have an opportunity of bartering the produce of their 
‘ provision grounds,’ not more. than five or six in a parish at- 
tend the church above six times in the course of a year. 

The Rector of Clarendon, Jamaica, having under his care a 
population of 18,000 souls, says, * J have time but little more 
‘ than sufficient to discharge the common functions of my office, in 
‘ burying, marrying, and christening, and attending on Sundays 
‘ my church, which is situated at least ten miles from my rectory ; 
‘ limited, however, as I am with respect to time, I have yet en- 
‘ deavoured to do all that I could. Within the last thirteen 
‘ months I have twice made known to the principal proprietors 
* and attornies in this parish, my readiness to attend on such pro- 
‘ perties, for the religious instruction of the slaves, as they would 
* permit me to visit; BUT 1 HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO OBTAIN 
‘ THE CONSENT OF MORE THAN TWO OF THEM.’ 

The Rector of St Thomas in the East agrees with the re- 
verend persons whose authority we have already cited. 

‘ The fact is, in respect to slaves in general, that their knonledge of 
‘ the English language is so very limited, that they can derive little or 
‘ no advantage from their attendance in church. They are so conscious 
‘ of this defect, that when I go to church for the express purpose of ca- 
‘ techising them, very few will attend, and not one of these will utter a 
‘ word but what has been put in his mouth. How then, it may be said, 
‘are twenty-six thousand slaves (the number in this parish) to be in- 
‘ structed? The subject has frequently engaged my thoughts, and I 
* cannot conceive any olher mode than this: let the young Creole slaves 
‘ be taught to speak and read, and at the same time be instructed in the 
‘ first principles of the Christian religion, in public schools established 
‘ in different parts of the parish ; and let them communicate what in- 
« struction they have received in their own way to their African brethren, 
‘ by whom it is impossible for white people to make themselves under- 
* stood.’ 

In like manner, the Rector of St George, Nevis, regrets the 
impossibility of instructing the slaves by means of the esta- 
blished clergy. 

‘ The clergy of these islands cannot fail to regret the insuperable ob- 
* stacles that exist (under the present system) to any beneficial result 
‘ from their labours for the advancement of religion among the slaves ; 
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‘ though at the same time I humbly trust we shall not be found to 
* have left unperformed any part of our ministry, which circumstances 
* have permitted us to fulfil. 

* The insuperable obstacles io the advancement of religion among the 
* Negroes, I humbly conceive to exist in the gross state of ignorance in 
‘ which the far greater part of them are living, together with the total 
‘ want of any system of instruction, or any means “by which that igno- 


* rance may be dispelled, and their minds prepared . for the reception of 


‘ religious truth. Need I add, that so long as these impediments to the 

ronth of Christianity among the slaves subsist, they are tn a perfect- 
* ly unfit state to derive any benefit from the labours of the clergy. 

* Your Excellency will please to observe, that Earl Bathurst inti- 
‘ mates, that it is on the exertions of the clergy that the wished for 
‘ improvement in the above-mentioned class depends ; it is, however, 
* evidently superfluous to exhort (as he has done) to “ a more ac- 
‘ tive discharge of their duty” those who, however zealous in the 
* cause, know to their heartfelt regret (awfully responsible as is the 
‘ office of a minister of the Gospel) that their endeavours will be un- 
* availing.’ 

We find a singular contrast to these statements of what took 
place thus generally up to the year 1816, in the accounts given, 


with some simplicity, by one or two of the clergy, of the crowds of 


poor Negroes that seem to have been suddenly. , andas if by a re- 
newal of the miraculous powers of the earliest Christians, con- 
verted, as soonas the Curate’s Bill came into operation. The 
reader will bear in mind, that @ fee of two shillings and sixpence 
a head was allowed for baptism by the act. It came into operation 
at the beginning of 1817; and in July of that year we find one 
reverend person boasting of five thousand out of 24,000 al- 
ready baptised, the average from the commencement of his in- 
cumbency in 1801 having been only 100 a year. He naturally 
looks forward to converting, in the same satisfactory manner, 
all the rest of his Pagan flock, before the end of the year. 

‘ Preparatory measures for the speedy baptism of the whole are 
‘now adopting. Much, I apprehend, will be accomplishe “1 by the 
* middle of September ; I therefore solicit to be allowed till October 
* to transmit my general return. The fee is now established by law 
at two shillings and sixpence for each slave, and is paid in my pa- 
* rish by the proprietary. Some very few peculiar exceptions can- 
‘not be contemplated as otherwise. I am desirous of discharging 
‘my duty most fervently ; yet I profess but little. 

‘I deem some partial tuition should be granted to the negro popu- 
‘lation, to impose on their minds the necessity of a rational con- 
¢ duct ; also their moral and religious duties.’ 

The ¢ also’ which closes this inimitable passage, is peculiar- 
ly deserving of notice, even in so choice a morsel. Nor is the 
miracle confined to the parish of St Mary’s. * The reverend 
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Insurrection in Demerara. 
* rector of Portland parish, for instance, thus writes in his Re- 
‘turn, dated June 16. 1817 :—Since the passing of the Curate’s 
‘ Bill, I have baptized, upon an average, filty or sixty every 
‘ Sunday ; so that with what were baptized previous to the pass- 
‘ ing of the said bill, the great majority of the negroes in this 
‘ parish are become Christians, and in a very short time all will be 
* so. (Same Papers, page 180.) The reverend rector of Tre- 
‘ lawney parish has not been less successful :—Of date,’ 
he, ‘ there has been an increasing disposition among them (the 
slaves) to receive baptism; and “within the last twelve months 
nearly three thousand of their names have been registered.’ (Same 
Papers, page 181.) Unhappily, one of the clergy suffers a 
doubt to arise in the mind, amidst all this self-applause of his 
brethren. After stating, that he had baptized 835 in nine 
months, he adds—‘ such a number may appear very great, as 
‘it may be supposed that all these could not, within so short 
‘a period, be duly prepared to receive this solemn rite. Jz is, 
‘ therefore, allowed that most of the candidates were extremely 
* ignorant, as well of the vows required, as of the benefits received 
* in that sacrament.’ 

The Established Church having thus been found wholly un- 
fit for the religious instruction of the slaves, both from its 
scanty supply of pastors, and from their habits being ill adapt- 
ed to the task, the pious zeal of the sectaries in England led 
the way, and many churchmen soon joine <i them, in attempt- 
ing this good w ork by means of missionaries. ‘The Quake rs ap- 
year to have been the earliest labourers in this, as in all other 
ieeiied of love; and they were met by a resistance so steady 
and effectual, that we may justly denominate it persecution, 
and ascribe to it the speedy termination of their efforts. In 
Barbadoes, which has always been distinguished for its hostility 
to negro improvement, and its exclusive attachment to the e- 
stablished Church, or in other words to a system that imports 
a refusal of Christianity to the slaves, we find a law passed in 
1676, declaring all negroes forfeited who should attend a Qua- 
ker meeting, if they either belonged to Quakers or persons 
present ; and if they did not, then inflicting a penalty of ten 
pounds for each negro present, recoverable from any free 
person who might attend. Under this strange act free negroes 
as well as slaves were liable to be seized and sold; and it is 
worthy of remark, that by the law as it then stood in aaa 
does, ‘and for more than a century afterwards, supposing the 

value of a slave to be thirty pounds, the penalty of piel ring 
him was about /a/f that of te: aching him Christianity ! The 
Moravians first sent missions to the West Indies in 1732, and 
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though the progress they have made since that tlhme has neces- 
sarily been small compared with the work that was to be 
done, it has been truly wonderful when contrasted with their 
very limited means. In 1787 they had congregations compris- 
ing above 16,000 persons, one- -third of whom belonged to 
the British colonies; and the unanimous testimony of all who 
have spok en or written on West Indian affairs, and of all de- 

scriptions, religious and political, may be cited in proof of 
the good effects produced by their charitable cxertions in im- 
proving the character and condition of those ill-fated objects 
of their unwearied care. It is only necessary to state, by way 
of illustration, that one of their flock fetches a higher price in 
the market; this we trust will satisfy the most c: culating dis- 
putant upon colonial rights and profits. We may add, that 
their narrow means, and not the hopelessness of the task, pre- 
vented their congregations from being coextensive with the bl: ack 
population itself In the Danish Islands about one-fifth of the 
negroes are Moravian, and almost all their converts in our own 
colonies bi ‘long to Antigua, where they form between a sixth 
and a seventh of the slaves. Now both in the Danish Islands 
and in Antigua, the Brethren met witli liberal encouragement 
from the ruling powers; in the former the government, in the 
latter the planters favoured the laudable enterprize of these 
humble and pious men. 

‘The Methodists next entered this vast and almost neglected 
field. Dy Coke, an early follower of Wesley, began to preach 
in 1786, and Methodist missions were soon alter ests iblished in 
most of the British colonies. They have every where, except 
the few places in which they had been prece ded by the Moravis ans, 
met with discouragement, and in many places with direct oppo- 
sition. Theirzeal and active perseverance has been peculiarly an- 
noying to men whoare jealousof every attemptreally tocivilizeand 
instruct the slaves, regarding their conversion and mental im- 
provement, as little compatible with the servile state: For no ex- 
perience seems to have opened the eyes of the prejudiced among 
the resident planters to the undeniable truth, that the Christian 
slave isa more peaceable and better labourer than the Pagan 
who remains in a state of ignorance resembling that of the lower 
animals, with just enough of intellect to deprive him of their 
instinctive patience. All these feelings are heightened by, 
perhaps concealed under, an intolerant zeal for the church esta- 
blishment, which in the West Indies never has and never could 
have enjoyed any of those exclusive privileges so largely allot- 
ted to it by the borer of the mother country. We cannot il- 
lustrate the folly of such shortsighted conduct in a more 


striking manner, than by citing the words of Dr Collins, him- 
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self a planter, and a man above all suspicion of being misled 
by religious enthusiasin. Tle was a frie nd to the slave’ system ; 
had resided twenty years in the West Indies, and wrote in de- 
fence of the Afric: an Traffic itself. Yet he thus speaks of the 
mission: ies and the opposition which they have experienced. 

‘ Indeed, the probability of the good effects of religion hath not 
altogether escaped the minds of our own planters; for there have 
not been wanting some virtuous men among us, who, at various 
periods, have made attempts to impress their slaves with the ideas 
of Christianity : but these efforts were neither very general, nor 
long persisted in. Being commenced without experience, perhaps 
with a zeal too languid for the end proposed, being accompanied 
with the ridicule of others of the society, who neither koped nor wish- 
ed their Negroes to be better Christians than themselves, and not fol- 
lowed with the immediate effect which impatience expected, the 
attempt was abandoned, under the persuasion that Negrocs were 
beyond the possibility of a reform. 

‘ Further experience, however, has proved that this judgment was 
erroneous ; for new attempts of the same nature have been made, 
with better success, by th ‘se who were more competent to the 
undertaking—I mean the Methodists and the Moravians. 

‘ These missionaries, in many instances themselves but little ele- 
vated above the meanest class in society, supplying by the ener- 
gies of zeal the dcfect of education, have found means to attract 
to their lectures very numerous congregations in many of the 
islands, among whom are to be found some proselytes imbued with 
a true spirit of Christianity, so far as the penury of their faculties 
enable them to comprchend its dogmas. ‘The greatest proof of 
this is exhibited in the regularity of their lives, their respect of 
their pastors, and their pecuniary contributions for their services: 
for religion surely must have made some progress in the minds of 
men who part voluntarily with their scanty stores, whilst we find 
so many, in this and other countries, who elude, by every art of 
chicane, the payment of legal ecclesiastical dues. 

‘It is not to be mentioned, without regret, that these mission- 
aries, who devote themselves to so arduous a task, in a climate 
universally found to be unfriendly to health, far from receiving 
their establishments from the legislatures of the different islands, 
or meeting their rewards in the acknowledgments of individuals, 
have frequently to contend as much against the prejudic es of the mas- 
ters as with the ignorance of their slaves ; ; for it has been generally 
held that their purpose is to disseminate rebellion among the Ne- 
groes. This has been often asserted, and with confidence too great 
to be supposed to require any other evidence. 

‘ That men labouring in an arduous vocation, under discountenance, 
Sng under derision and insult, should sometimes feel the irri- 

ations of nature, and, in the ardour of their resentment, inculcate 
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‘ precepts such as have been imputed to them, is not indeed impos- 
* sible; for, in human nature, there is a disposition prompt enough 
* to avenge unmerited injuries, by such means as the sufferer pos- 
* sesscs: but I know no well attested instance of the crime, such as 
* the charge implies, having actually happened ; and, I believe, there 
* is not on record a proof of any overt mischief having ensued from 
* the incendiary labours of the missionaries. On the contrary, can- 
* dour and justice both oblige me to say, that I look upon their ser- 
* vices as being highly useful to the colonies. 

* We have seen them erect places of public worship out of the 
* funds of the society at home, by whom they are subsisted, or with 
‘ the eleemosynary contributions of their flocks, without any aid, as I 
* before observed, from the colonial legislatures, where the holy service 
* is performed with a due degree of solemnity and decorum to con- 
* gregations too numerous to be contained within their walls, all peo- 
* ple of colour, decently dressed, who resort thither from distant 
‘ plantations, whenever a remission of labour admits of their ab- 
* sence. 

‘ The consequence of these meetings has been very salutary, by 
‘ their influence on the manners of the Negroes, so as to render 
* them less prone to theft and drunkenness than they used to be; 
‘ and, in no respect whatever, have I found them less obedient or 
‘ laborious.” (To this passage the author has subjoined the fol- 
lowing note.)—‘ I hope I have been misinformed in the following dis- 
* graceful ancedote, though coming to me from authority too respectable 
* not to challenge some degree of belief. In one of our sugar islands 
‘ (which, for its credit, shall be nameless), the white inhabitants are 
* without a church, or any place of regular public worship, and have 
* been so for the last twenty years. In one of the towns of that island, 
a very decent chapel was built by the missionaries, with the assistance 
of their well Jrequente d black congregations. One day, during the di- 
vine service therein, a party of persons, calling themselves gentleme Ny 


> 
* mostly military, made a gallant aiiack upon the audience, and, after 
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‘ 


outrage too scandalous to be detailed.” 

Dr Collins is not the only West Indian who, in spite of 
his local prejudices against the advocates of the negro race, 
has borne testimony to the truth; shown us the arts of the sys- 
tem, and pointed out the practical remedy. Sir G. Lose, has 
very lately published a tract full of liberal and enlightened 
views upon the important question of converting and civilizing 
the slaves. 

After stating the great deficiency of religious instruction, and 
its high importance in every point of view, Sir George Rose 
makes the following just and liberal remarks on the necessar y 
inferiority of the established clergy to the sectarians, as instru- 
ments for the conversion of the negroes. 


* dislodging the minister from the pulpit, proceeded to olher acts of 
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© Besides all other causes of impediment, it may be affirmed, 
that no class of Christians can enter into the missionary field 
with any chance of success, unless it has imbibed a large por- 
tion of that ardent spirit of solicitude for the propagation of 
the gospel; of that zeal for heavenly things; and of disre- 
gard of human things, which is popularly termed religious 
enthusiasm, and which can be engendered in no old establish- 
ments, without some alteration in their principles, or in their 
modes of action. It is perfectly evident from the correspon- 
dence of the West Indian parochial clergy already mention- 
od, that, as a body, they are not pervaded by that spirit. It 
is necessary for me to state this; but I do it, without in the 
least impeaching their mode of discharging their regulated 
duties towards their Christian flocks, and I willingly offer a 
f 


* tribute of respect to some of them who, as we learn from those 
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letters, had offered to give religious instruction on the estates 
in their parishes. I express no blame for that deficiency in 
the missionary spirit, which I conceive to prevail generally 
among them. Where and how were they to acquire it? In 
some islands, there is but a single clergyman; in others, they 
are thinly scattered over a large population, from whom as- 
suredly it was not to be derived. ‘The causes, that have of 
late years awakened this spirit in England, are wholly want- 
ing to them. ‘They certainly can scarcely ever see or con- 
verse with each other. They are destitute of all the oppor- 
tunities and incitements arising from those multiplied and ex- 
tensive communications, which have here created and foster- 
ed our immense missionary establishments. Situated as they 
are they cannot be reproached with being, in this respect, 
what the immense majority of the clergy of England were 
some twenty years ago. 

‘ The very habits of life, and the education of the missionary 
of the sects, give him a marked advantage over our ecclesias- 
tics in matters of conversion where those, who are to be the 
subjects of it, are of the description of the heathen negroes. 
He is used to deal with ignorant men, of coarse habits, and 
whose minds comprehend slowly: he knows how to set about 
making himself understood by them, and how to understand 
them; how to unravel their half-intelligible jargon; and to 
desery and aid the first glimmerings of their reason and con- 
viction. None of these things can be expected from the 
graduated member of an English University.’ 

The author is well known to be both a planter and a zealous 


churchman. He lays it down as a principle, that a slave-owner 
is bound first of all to seek for spiritual teachers among the 
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members of his own establishment, if it affords them in the 
numbers, and of the quality necessary for the work in hand. 
But failing in that quarter, he deems him a: culpable as a mas- 
ter w ould. be, who should allow his servant to die of a wound 

rather than send for an irregular practitioner, when his family 
surgeon was disabled or not to be found, if he persists in keep- 
ing his slaves unconverted, because the establishment is unable 
to “help them. We subjoin the practical testimony which this 
enli ightened and judicious writer bears to the [ethodist mission- 
aries, after strongly recommending the whole of his able and 
aman tract to the attentive perusal of the reader. 

‘ If it should be surmised, that I speak with peculiar compla- 
cency of the Wesleyan missionaries, and with a tendency to lead to 
a preference of them, the imputation, I must aver, is perfectly 
groundless. I plead the cause of the negroes, and not that of the 
Wesleyans. Since I have, not by choice, but by inheritance, been 
connected with the West Indies, ‘having thereby had the duty im- 
posed upon me to promote, as far as my means extended, the dis- 
semination of the gospel among the slaves to whom I stood in rela- 
tions more or less immediate, I have ascertained, in the course of 
the researches and communications which I have had to enter into 
for the attainment of the end I had in view, that the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary society, on the one hand, affords at present by far the most 
powerful means of introducing Christianity among the slave popula. 
tion; and that, on the other r, its action has been materi ially thwart. 
ed and counteracted by suspicion, mistrust, misconception, and oc- 
casionally by injurious and unfounded accusation. 

‘ But when I thus speak favourably of the conduct of these 
preachers, I ought to advert particularly to one subject, on account 
of its en with a point of vital importance to the colonies— 
their internal tranguillity, which by no other means can be so ef- 
fectually ae moted as by a faithful promulgation of the gospel. It 
is not in the hands of the religious negro that the torch and the dag- 
ger will be found; and as it has been affirmed, that the proceedings 
of the Wesleyan preachers have, to use the mildest expression, not 
always contribute d to that tranquillity, and that particularly in the 
causes, which led to the insurrection at Barbadocs, they were not 
blameless, I ought to state that, in addition to the multiplied proofs 
which can be alleged in refutation of such imputations, they are at 
once shown to be groundless, by the continued protection granted 
to these missionaries by the governors of the islands, and by the go- 
vernment at home, to whom the truth in such cases must be best 
known; and in the case cited, it is, I understand, perfectly noto- 
rious that no one agent of the society was in the island named, when 
the revolt broke out, nor for many months previous to it. The Wes- 
leyans, most conspicuous as a body by their loyalty at home, by 
loosening the ties of obedience to the master or to the state, would 
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act with an imprudence and inconsistency, as well as discover a 
want of christian principle, not to be rationally attributed to a 
sect, which, though preaching the unpalatable doctrines of repent- 
ance and regeneration, has increased rapidly and greatly in strength: 
and numbers, and at the same time has conciliated to itself the fa- 
vour and good opinion of the government with respect to its mission- 
ary operations. But the instructions given by the society to its 
missionaries are in print, and may be had by whoever asks for them. 
They are certainly practical, and rational; and a candid and accu- 
rate examination ought to be instituted into the accordance of their 
professions and their practice, by those who have. any doubts as to 
the principles which govern their operations in the colonies. I do 
not enter into the question of religious doctrines, respecting which, 
as affecting us at home, or in the West Indies, there is an extreme 
difference ; for I can scarcely imagine, that there is any one, who 
would hesitate for a moment in the choice between Christianity as 
taught by missionaries whose dogmas may be the least generally ap- 
proved, and those gloomy, and hateful supersitions which place the 
life and soul of the negro in the hands of the pagan Obeah-man, 
and those vices which must be rife and rank where slavery exists a- 
mong numerous bodies unenlightened, unguided, and unrestrained 
by moral or religious obligation, or fecling: and there is in the 
West Indies Jar more than room enough for all the Missionaries, 
which the Church and the Missionary Institutions can possibly allot 
to them. For instance, it has not been objected to the Moravians 
in the West Indies, and it would have been unwise so to do, that 
though of an episcopal church, their members are either Calvinists, 
or Lutherans, according to their respective convictions. Again, if 
any sect should be accused of having preached the doctrine of faith 
to excess, so as to Icad to a neglect ‘of good works, or even to anti- 
nomianism, Jet the actions, let the course of life of its followers be 
watched and scrutinized, and the fruits of the doctrines really taught 
will give irrefragable demonstration, whether they are sound or 
faulty. But I apprehe nd that wherever the gospel has been preach. 

ed faithfully and diligently in the West Indies , by whatever church 
or sect, the results of such labours have been Pp ence, order, obedience, 

sobriety, chastity, and industry, whilst the filth, sloth, sensuality, 
thoughtle s and degrading i ignorance, immorality, and senseless idola- 
try of the heathen population, remained exhibited in hideous con- 
trast; that under the foot-teps of the ministers of the gospel, the de- 
sert has become a garden.’ 

It is, however, abundantly manifest, that such wise and just 
views of the matter are as rare as they are praiseworthy. ‘The 
prevailing sentiment, especially of those who reside upon the 
spot, is extremely hostile to the Missionaries ; and recent events 
demonstrate, that this aversion has rather increased than de- 
clined since the discussions of the last session. Barbadoes has, 
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as usual, stood forward preeminent in violence and intolerance. 
When a tumult took place there in 1816, it was confidently 
ascribed to the machinations of Methodist Missionaries, until it 
was, unluckily for this argument, discovered that there had not 
been a single Methodist missionary in the island for two years 
previous to the event. A mission formerly attempted had been 
abandoned in consequence of the obstructions it met with from 
the planters. It was afterwards renewed; and the highly re- 
spectable individual at the head of it, Mr Shrewsbury, Nesene 
the object of unceasing and malignant abuse. We have now 
before us the warm testimony in his favour of the Hon. John 
Ross, member of council in Grenada, where Mr Shrewsbury 
resided as a missionary before he went to Barbadoes. § I 
never,’ says he, § knew a more pious or a better man. Pos- 
sessed of natural cheerfulness of temper, and without any 
thing of austerity or moroseness in his manners, he discharged 
the duties of his profession with zeal and assiduity, and ac- 
quired the esteem and good will of the whole community, and 
it was to the regret of all who knew him that he was taken 
away from us. I believe him to be incapable of doing an in- 
‘ jury to any human being; and I am convinced he was eminent- 
‘ly useful as a Christian minister both among the free people and 
‘the slaves.’ Having been the first person on the island who 
admitted the Missionaries to instruct the slaves upon estates, Mr 
Ross adds his testimony to the good effects of his teaching upon 
the character and conduct of those poor creatures, and to the 
uniform propriety of the lessons inculcated upon them ; but of 
Mr Shrewsbury he says, that he was * a superior man, who 
would do honour to any church or society of Christians.’ Not 
so thought the Barbadians ;—and they proceeded to make their - 
sentiments known in the month of October last, after a manner 
rare even in that part of the world, and to which we despair of 
doing justice, unless we record it in their own words. The 
following narrative of their exploit was published by themselves 
in a handbill, circulated in the capital of the island, where it 
was performed, and where it occupied two nights, apparently 
without any molestation being offered by the government or 
the police. 
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“ Great and signal Triumph over Methodism, and total Destruction 
of the Chapel ! ! 


* Bridge Town, Oct. 21. 

* The inhabitants of this island are respectfully informed, that, in 
consequence of the unmerited and unprovoked attacks which have 
repeatedly been made upon the community by the Methodist Mis- 
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sionaries (otherwise known as agents to the villanous African So- 
ciety), a party of respectable gentlemen formed the resolution of 
closing the Methodist concern altogether. With this view, they 
commenced their labours on Sunday evening, and they have the 
greatest satisfaction in announcing, that, by twelve o'clock last 
night, they effected the total destruction of the chapel. 

‘ To this information they have to add, that the Missionary made 
his escape yesterday afternoon, in a small vessel, for St Vincent; 
thereby avoiding that expression of the public feeling towards him 
personally, which he had so richly deserved. 

‘It is hoped, that, as this information will be circulated through- 
out the different islands and colonies, all persons who consider them- 
selves true lovers of religion will follow the laudable example of the 
Barbadians, in putting an end to Methodism and Methodist Chapels 
throughout the West Indies.’ 

On the day after the date of this proclamation, his Excellency 
the Governor_was pleased to publish one on his part, setting 
forth that ‘ if such an outrageous violation of all law and order 
* be suffered to pass unpunished, no man will be safe either in 
§ person or property,’—for reasons which he condescendingly 
states; and therefore offering a reward or discovering the per- 
sons * concerned in the aforesaid riotous proceedings.’ On the 
23d the opposite party issue a second manifesto in reply to the 
Governor’s, threatening any one who should come forward to 
give information, and promulgating both the condition of those 
engaged in demolishing the chapel, and the grounds on which 
that measure was undertaken. 

‘ The majority of the persons assembled were of the first respectability, 
and were supported by the concurrence of nine-tenths of the community. 
Secondly, Zhat their motives were patriotic and loyal ; namely, to era- 
dicate from this soil the germ of Methodism, which was spreading its 
baneful influence over a certain class, and which ultimately would have 
injured both Church and State. Wirn THis view the chapel was de- 
molished, and the villanous preacher who headed it, and belied us, was 
compelled by a speedy flight to remove himself from the island. 

* With a fixed determination, therefore, to put an end to Metho- 
dism in this island, all Methodist Preachers are warned not to ap- 
proach these shores ; as, if they do, it will be at their own peril.’ 

We have seen how scantily provided with means of instruc 
tion from the Establishment the extensive and populous colony 
of Demerara was, by the last official returns in the Parliamen~ 
tary Papers of 1818. To convert and superintend 78,000 
slaves, beside taking care of several thousand Whites and free 
blacks, there was one place of worship and one minister con- 
nected with the Established church! Yet here it was that the 
reports from the Government bore the strongest marks of dis- 
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like towards thiose sectaries, a& liis Excellency the Governor 
was pleased to term them, by whom alone go great a deficiency 
could ever be supplied. Now, it will be observed, that there 
has long been a Scotch and a Dutch as well as an English 
church in the colony; but he chooses to consider the latter 
as alone established, and the others as sectarian; while it is 
certain that the capitulation made no change whatever in 
the ecclesiastical government, and that under the former dy- 
nasty the English church could by no possibility have enjoy- 
ed any privilege beyond toleration. Speaking of the regular 
clergymen about to be sent there, his Excellency observes, 
* A great zeal will be necessary to enable them fo make head 
© against the sectaries they will find themselves in practice op- 
* posed to.’ At that time there were four Methodist mission- 
aries in the colony—two belonging to the church of England 
and peenng her doctrines ; and two agreeing with the Cal- 
vinistic churches, and consequently with the Dutch and Scotch 
churches of the settlement. ‘ Zo make head against them!’ ex- 


claims Mr Stephen, no less justly than eloquently. ‘ Why, if 


* the men had wings, and free access to all the estates in the 
‘government, and could preach through every hour of the 
* twenty-four, and every day of the three hundred and sixty- 
“five, they could not dispute with new comers a tythe of the 
‘ spiritual ground. If they were ai// turned into the Governor’s 
* own plantation, where I presume there is no teacher to ‘ make 
* head ” against Paganism and brutal ignorance (for if there had, 
* he would scarcely have written such a letter without noticing 
* the fact), they could perhaps find full enough to do there.’ 
Such, however, were the sentiments which found favour in the 
sight of the ruling power of Demerara; and while those prejudi- 
ces were in full force, the discussion took place in the British Par- 
liament last Session, which gave rise to the instructions trans- 
mitted by the Government—not certainly in the cautious though 
firm spirit of the reforms propounded by the friends of the abo- 
lition, but as a substitute for them, falling short in some respects, 
and in others going greatly beyond what they had suggested. 
Of the latter description was the recommendation to disuse the 
eart-whip as a stimulus to labour, and confine the employment 
of it to cases where it might serve for punishment merely, deli- 
berately inflicted, and away from the field. The more positive 
injunctions to exempt females entirely from the lash, belong to 
the same class. ‘These reformations seem to have alarmed or 
exasperated the planters of Demerara in a remarkable degree. 
Violence among the Whites was sure to create misconceptions 
among the Negroes ; and the notion speedily gained ground that 
an wir for their freedom had arrived which was kept back by 
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the Governor and the masters. The Court of Policy and the 
Governor had, in truth, given grounds for harbouring suspi- 
cions that something was withheld. On receiving Lord Ba- 
thurst’s instructions, Resolutions had been passed, which, in 
conformity with those instructions, regulated the use of the 
whip, = yet those resolutions were not communicated to the 
slaves, while their existence and the arrival of the instructions 
that led to them, were familiarly spoken of by the members of 
the Government and those around them, even in the presence 
of the slaves. ‘The Governor had also, on the very eve of these 
transactions, been so ill-advised as to impose restraints upon 
slaves attending public worship; he had issued an order prohi- 
biting any Negro from attending church without a written pass 
from his master, which he was not obliged to grant; and this 
was at once construed by those slaves who had been converted 
as an indication of hostility towards their religion. Moreover, 
the proportion of Creoles in the Negro a of Demera- 
ra was much smaller than in any of the old colonies, more than 
half the slaves being Africans; and consequently, more prone 
to acts of insubordination, as well as far more difficult to rule 
and to convert, than Negroes born and bred on the spot. Add 
to this, that the treatment of slaves in this colony was always 
peculiarly severe, and the labours allotted to them, from the 
nature of the climate and the soil, were more than ordinarily 
exhausting and unhealthy. The wonder therefore is, rather that 
insurrections had been so unusual, than that a very inconsider- 
able one broke out so late, and was so speedily subdued, 

Before proceeding to the details of this communication, it is 
fit that we introduce the name of that pious and calumniated 
body, whose proceedings have been studiously connected with 
it by the enemies of negro improvement. 

he London Missionary Society was established in 1795; and 

includes many members of the Established Church, and some 
of its clergy, with ministers and laymen of almost every Pro- 
testant sect. Its sole object is ‘to spread the knowledge of 
* Christ among heathen and other unenlightened nations ;’ and 
to. accomplish this end, humble and self-denying men are sent, 
whose labours, as has justly been said, pure benevolence only 
can sustain, and human praise never repay. The greatest cir- 
cumspection is used in selecting persons whose character is 
above all reproach, and some of those missionaries, it is well 
known, have not only successfully done the work more imme- 
diately committed to them, but enlightened the world by their 
literary acquirements, especially in the languages of the East, 
The expense of these missions exceeds 30,000/. a year, 
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In 1807, the society established a mission in Demerara, and 
notwithstanding much opposition, a considerable success in the 
eourse of time attended its exertions. Chapels were built, and 
numerous congregations of Negroes instructed, not only in the 
lessons of religion and morals, but in the doctrines of civil 
subordination, which, we fear, the society at home carries to 
the extreme and unconstitutional length of passive obedience, 
and which can only with safety be inculcated in a country 
peopled by slaves. In 1816, John Smith was selected for the 
service, from an entire confidence in his irreproachable charac- 
ter, and in that rare union of zeal with knowledge, of firmness 
with judgment, by which he was well known to be distinguished. 
He was specially directed with respect to the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the province assigned to him, and the following is an 
extract from his instructions. 

‘ In the discharge of your Missionary duty you may meet with 
difficulties almost peculiar to the West Indies or Colonies, where 
slaves are employed in the culture of the earth and other laborious 
employments. Some of the gentlemen who own the estates, the 
masters of the slaves, are unfriendly to their instruction ; at least, they 
are jealous lest by any mismanagement on the part of the Mission- 
aries, or misunderstanding on the part of the Negroes, the public 
peace and safety should be endangered. You must take the utmost 
care to prevent the possibility of this evil ; not a word must escape 
you in public or private which might render the slaves displeased with 
their masters or dissatisfied with their station. You are not sent to 
relieve them from their servile condition, but to afford them the 
consolations of religion, and to enforce upon them the necessity of 
being ‘ subject not only for wrath but for conscience sake.’ Romans 
xiii. vi.; 1 Peter ii. 19. The Holy Gospel you preach will render 
the slaves who rceive it the more diligent, faithful, patient, and 
useful servants ; will render severe discipline unnecessary, and make 
them the most valuable servants on the estates; and thus you will 
recommend yourself and your ministry even to those gentlemen who 
may have been averse from the religious instruction of the Negroes. 
We are well assured that this happy effect has already been produc- 
ed in many instances; and we trust you will be the honoured instru- 
ment of producing many more. ’ 

To these instructions he paid an uniform and willing obe- 
dience, in despite of much unkindness which he experienced, 
and of a harshness towards his flock far harder to bear, because 
it directly interfered with the objects of his mission. His conduct 
was marked throughout no less by cautious circumspection than 
by patience and forbearance. On his arrival he waited on the 
governor, General Murray, and received his permission to be- 
gin his labours, and the approbation of the planter on whose 
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estate the chapel was situated which he went to fill. This 
gentleman, Mr Van Cooten, was the executor of a deceased 
proprietor, who, from experience of the good effects produced 
by missionary instruction among the slaves, had founded the 
chapel and endowed it by his will. Mr Smith’s conduct ob- 
tained for him the unceasing respect of Mr Van Cooten to the 
last moment of his life. Of his success as a teacher, some esti- 
mate may be formed, not only from the unbounded rage with 
which the shortsighted enemies of African civilization have 
persecuted him unto the death, but from the fact that his con- 
gregation usually amounted to 800, and that in one year, 1822, 
he baptized 462, solemnized 114 marriages, chiefly of persons 
who were candidates for baptism, and had in communion with 
his chapel 203 converts, who had attained a considerable pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge. It is distinctly stated, and had 
there been any evidence to the contrary, we should long ago 
have heard of it, that the moral demeanour of his flock kept 
pace with their religious improvement; and, as an example of 
this, that not one in fifty of the marriage vows had been vio- 
lated! Their conduct in the disturbance which the causes al- 
ready mentioned excited, proves still further ‘the salutary in- , 
fluence of his labours in humanizing them. 

These poor people, it seems, were led to believe that their 
liberty was withheld from them, by the suppression of Lord 
Bathurst’s Letter, and the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, from the 2Ist July, when they were laid. before the 
Court of Policy, till the 7th August, when the Court passed 
a vote conformable to the Letter, and by the unaccountable 
measure of still concealing the new regulations from the slaves 
themselves. The Governor says, that he received information 
onthe 18th August, of a general rising of the slaves being in 
agitation. Not a shadow of proof has ever been produced of 
any such plan. But on the 18th, some of the slaves upon the 
Cast coast, who had been chiefly aggrieved by the order of May, 
interfering with their attendance upon church, rose upon their 
masters, and were joined by others. The revolt extended, say 
the persons most under the influence of the alarm, to fifty plan- 
tations; and the utmost extent of the violence committed by 
the Negroes, was imprisoning the Whites and putting them in 
the stocks. So dangerous a movement was checked with be- 
coming promptitude. Whatever were its causes, proximate or 
remote, the perils in which it placed the Colony and its inhabi- 
tants, black as well as white, not merely justified, but demand- 
ed the most speedy and summary proceedings to suppress it. 
But it is a remarkable circumstance, and almost unprecedented 
in the history of Negro insurrection, that the slaves who had 
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risen and possessed themselves by force of the persons of all the 
Whites upon fifty plantations, did not shed a drop of their 
blood. According to the Governor’s own bulletin, there were 
killed and wounded of the Negroes, after the troops had begun 
to act, and when a state of warfare or something resembling it 
might be said to have commenced, considerably above two hun- 
dred ; of the Whites, one rifleman slightly wounded, and one 
other person hit in the leg by the cross fire of his own party. 
Now, can any man living atlas in a deep-laid plot for rising and 
massacring the Whites, after reading this result? On the even- 
, ing of August 18th, the Governor went among two or three 
hundred znsurgents, and * expostulated with them for half an 
hour,’ without the least attempt being made to molest him. 
And Colonel Sealy, with a handful of men, being surrounded 
by a large body of the rebels, all armed, summoned them to 
surrender their arms, and made them do so. Let us subjoin a 
testimony which speaks volumes. The Reverend Mr Austin, 
the clergyman of the Established Church in the Colony, and 
not on that account the more predisposed in favour of Mr 
Smith, or of the success of his preaching, thus writes—‘ I feel 
* no hesitation in declaring, from the intimate knowledge which 
‘my most anxious inquiries have obtained, that in the late 
* scourge which the hand of an All-wise Creator has inflicted 
* on this ill-fated country, nothing but those religious impres- 
‘ sions which, under Providence, Mr Smith has been instru- 
* mental in fixing—nothing but those principles of the Gospel 
* of Peace which he has been proclaiming—could have pre- 
* vented a dreadful effusion of blood here, and saved the lives 
* of those very persons who are now (I shudder to write it) 
§ seeking his.’ 

The revolt broke out upon the 18th of August; on the 19th 
martial law was proclaimed, and enforced, says the Governor, 
* with all its accompanying severity.’ On the 20th, the move- 
ment appears to have been at anend. On the 26th, the Go- 
vernor writes to Lord Bathurst, that * affairs had assumed a 
‘ peaceable aspect;’ and, on the 3lst, he adds, that nothing 
material had happened to interrupt this tranquillity. Of the 
poor slaves, Sonke the numbers who had been killed and 
wounded during the disturbance, no less than forty-seven were 
put to death by sentences of courts-martial before the 15th of 
September; and many others underwent a fate hardly prefer- 
able to execution, being torn to pieces by the infliction of the 
most merciless flogging. ‘ Since our last,’ (says the Loyal 
Gazette of January 16th), ‘ seven more of the rebel Negroes 
* have been flogged according to their respective sentences, viz. 
* Louis, of Porters Hope, 1000 lashes; Field, of Clonbrook, 
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‘ditto; Mercury, of Enmore, 700; Austin, of Cove, 600; 
* Jessamin, of Success, 1000; John F. C. Otto, 200; and Au- 
‘ gust, of Success, 300.’—‘ This morning,’ (says the same 
paper, under date of July 14th), ‘ the brigade were under 
‘ arms, at an-early hour, to witness the flogging of three con- 
‘ victed insurgents, who had been some time under sentence— 
* Cobino, Sammy, and Cudjo; the first to receive 1000 lashes, 
* and be worked in chains for life; the second, the same num- 
‘ber of lashes, and to be worked in chains for seven years; 
‘and the third the same as the first. Cobino received the 
* whole amount of the number of lashes awarded; Sammy only 
* nine hundred, and Cudjo only eight hundred. There are se» 
* veral more who still remain for punishment,’ 

Martial law was continued by the Governor till the end of 
January, above five months after all seems to have been quiet ; 
and during this extraordinary suspension of the civil judicature 
of the Colony, a court-martial was assembled for the trial of 
Mr Smith. It forms the subject of the publication before us, 
and has afforded a singular example of the outrageous excesses 
which arise out of the influence of alarm upon ies of men 
invested with power. 

The first remark which must occur to any one perusing these 
minutes, is, that the trial of this minister of the Gospel was bya 
court-martial; and the ready explanation suggests itself on a 
superficial view of the subject, that martial law had been pro- 
claimed. But this is not satisfactory or decisive in any. respect. 
If the extraordinary emergency of invasion or rebellion sus- 
pends all civil judicature, this suspension must be limited by 
the necessity which occasioned and justified it. Here the pro- 
clamation was issued on the 19th of August, and.the court- 
martial met the 13th of October, every appearance of revolt 
having ceased before the 3lst of August. Admitting, for a 
moment, that it might be justifiable to continue martial law so 
long as a measure of precaution, what pressure of danger could 
excuse the trial so long after the alleged offences? for they were 
all charged as committed on ar before the 20th of August, and 
by a proceeding so tardy that it occupied twenty-eight days. 
How could the Governor, when he assembled this court, fore- 
see that he should not be called upon to recal his proclama- 
tion long before the proceedings closed? If so, would he have 
been justified in continuing the martial law, because the court 
was sitting? If martial law should cease, as it ought, the in- 
stant the necessity was over, how could the court go on after 
the civil law was restored? But what is called proclaiming 
martial law, does not subject all persons, or for all matters, to 
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the jurisdiction of a military tribunal. It may give the govern: 
ment a right to the services of its subjects, and to mee sum- 
marily for the peace and safety of the state; but nothing more. 
In the West Indies, it implies that the militia, which, with a 
few exceptions, comprises all persons of certain ages, is to be 
called out and put on the footing of the regular troops; and 
Mr Edwards (Book ii. chapter 5.) gives an act of the Jamaica 
legislature restricting this power, and requiring it to be exer- 
cised by the Governor, in concurrence with a council of war, 
in which all members of the assembly have votes. If it should 
be said, that the Dutch law, which prevails in Demerara, is 
different ;: the answer is obvious. The mutiny act of England 
was constantly appealed to. But if it had not; no foreign 
country can be taken possession of by the Crown of England, 
with laws repugnant to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution. This has been decided, to the exclusion of torture; 
and if it were not true, the Crown might, by a cession from the 
Dey of Algiers, obtain the right of the bowstring over all, even 
English born, residing within the territory ceded, or of paving 
the palace court with the heads of its subjects, by virtue of a 
similar treaty with the chiefs on the Gold coast. 

Conscious, apparently, of these defects in their jurisdiction, 
on the twelfth day of the trial, and at the close of the case for 
the prosecution, evidence was given that Mr Smith, upon be- 
ing summoned by a militia captain and planter, his inveterate 
enemy from all that appears in the proceedings, refused to take 
arms and act in the same corps. The ground of his refusal 
was, that his clerical functions exempted him from bearing 
arms. Now, in this he may have been right or wrong; It is 
wholly immaterial ; for it forms no part of the charges against 
him ;. he-is not tried for desertion, or for refusal to join the mi+ 
litia, but for exciting rebellion, and concealing a plot. But the 
circumstances accompanying the ‘requisition .are very remark+ 
able, and deserve to be noticed in. passing, as strikingly illus- 
trative of the whole treatment he met with. The order to join 
was not conveyed to him until the 20th August, four days after 
the revolt broke out, and when, in fact, it had ceased; it was 
conveyed by a lieutenant, a sergeant, and twelve men, evident- 
ly sent to arrest him, upon the charges afterwards brought for 
ward; he was accordingly seized, immediately after his refusal 
had been reported, and his papers were taken at the same time; 
but they had been examined and put under seal on the spot, 
and before reporting. ‘The command to take arms, therefore, 
was a mere pretext; and it was given in the full expectation, 
and for.the very purpose, of being disobeyed. 
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But suppose Mr Smith to have been amenable to this court ; 
it professed to proceed under the English military law, and to be 
bound by the mutiny act. Yet it entered into the investigation 
of matters which had taken place in 1819, although, by the 
mutiny act (Sect. 158), no offence can be inquired of above 
three years after it is committed. It is in vain to pretend that 
such matters were given in evidence of those which'formed the 
subject of the charge. The refusal to shut his chapel in 1819, 
when desired to do so for fear of the small-pox, can, even if 
proved, which it is not, by no possibility be connected with a 
revolt in 1823, though it might, and probably did, prejudice 
the court and the community against the accused. This, how- 
ever, is not the worst part of the proceeding. The charges on 
which he was tried, and on which the sentence was passed, re- 
lated, in by far the greater part, to acts alleged to have been 
done or left undone before martial law was proclaimed, and con- 
sequently before a pretext could have existed for bringing him 
within military jurisdiction. Suppose him to have been not 
only subject to military law, but actually a soldier in contem- 
plation of law—and this is surely as large an admission as can 
be asked—when did his service commence? On the 19th of 
August, when it is supposed that the proclamation made every 
man a soldier. But the first charge relates entirely to what he 
did ‘long previous to, and up to the’ 18th of August, when 
the disturbance began; the second consists of two parts, one of 
which refers to the ‘ 17th of August, and divers other days and 
* times theretofore preceding; ’ the third charge is confined whol- 
ly to § the 17th of August, and a certain period of time thereto 
preceding.’ All therefore that was done at those times was in- 
contestably before he became a soldier; and to try him for it, 
was exactly as if a recruit, enlisted on the 19th, had been tried 
by a court-martial for disrespect to an officer the week before 
his enlistment, when he was working at the plough or the loom. 
Yet, on all these things the court examined evidence; nay, 
nine parts in ten of the trial are confined to these matters; and 
the sentence of the Court finds Mr Smith guilty on every one 
of the three heads, thus undeniably beyond its jurisdiction. 

The composition of the Court suggests another observation, 
Among its members is ¢ Lieutenant Colonel Charles Wray, 
Militia Staff.’ ‘This gentleman is President of the Supreme 
Court of Justice in the colony; he is placed on the militia staff for 
the express purpose of qualifying him to sit on the court-mai tial ; 
and thus give to its proceedings a semblance of judicial au- 
thority. ‘he consequence is, that he becomes a party to its 
proceedings; and yet he is the judge before whom all com- 
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plaints must have been brought, of any thing done amiss by 
that same court-martial. The door was thus shut to redress 
from the law, for injuries which might be done by the illegal 
violence of the military government. It is no vindication of 
this extraordinary nomination, to urge that the judicial experi- 
ence of the President must have been useful to the court-martial. 
The law which he had been accustomed to administer, differed 
entirely from that under which the court sat; and indeed it was 
on aceount of this difference that such a tribunal was preferred. 
In none other could the evidence of slaves be received; and. it 
was by means of such testimony alone that any hope of attack- 
ing Mr Smith could be entertained ; and this in truth was the 
obvious motive for trying him by such a court. ‘To have ef- 
feeted his destruction, @ jury of planters would have been quite 
sufficient, in the alarm which then prevailed and sharpened the 
edge of their hostility against every thing that was connected 
with missions. But a learned Judge must have presided, and 
though his interposition might not sway the verdict, his au- 
thority must have excluded the Negro evidence which by law 
was inadmissible. A court-martial had access to this, and to 
other evidence not merely incompetent on the ground of slavery, 
but such as no other court in the world durst have received. 

Weallude especially to the production of the private, the secret 
journal of this much injured man; a record of his own inmost 
thoughts ; a transcript of the feelings of his heart, chiefly upon 
religious subjects, and which no eye but his own, not even his 
wife’s, had ever seen. This was its character, and these its ob- 
jects; but living in a slave colony, with the irreligion of many be- 
fore his eyes, the lash, and the shrieks it called forth, constantly 
ringing in his ears, and subject himself to troubles and buffettings 
for conscience’ sake, it unavoidably contained a memorial of the 
reflections that naturally sprung from his situation, and was 
certain to receive a tone from what he saw, and felt, and éndur- 
ed. Aware that it must contain matter, the promulgation of 
which would expose him to the hatred of the white inhabitants, 
if it furnished nothing in aid of the accusations against him, 
his enemies eagerly seized upon it, and selecting every thing 
which could be tortured into evidence of his disinclination to 
the existing order of things, the slave system as it is, and every 
thing which could excite the indignation of the masters, or 
rather exasperate the rage already but too general, by an un- 
heard of outrage upon every thing like justice, in substance or 
in form, they read their excerpts, thus culled from a private 
journal of six years and a half, us if they had been published 
by their author to the world ! 
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And yet, after all, what proof do they furnish against him ? 
Absolutely none—none that he ever harboured an unlawful 
thought, much less did any wrongful act, or uttered any 
criminal word ; for here we are scrutinizing his thoughts a- 
lone, and these are by the application of this unexampled 
process of torture demonstrated to be guiltless. Nay, more; 
the proof is made clear, that he had acted a cautious and for- 
bearing part, and abstained from that, which, in the discharge 
of his duty, he had a right, perhaps a call to do, for fear of 
giving umbrage to the community, and of exposing it to risk 
by the miseonstruction of his ignorant flock. ‘That he was 
deeply impressed with the importance of his mission, inde- 
fatigable in his teaching, zealous to make converts, and un- 
easy at the obstacles interposed, he had no reason to deny, 
and the journal abundantly proves. It also evinces the effecis 
tedneed upon his feelings, by the incessant torments of the 
slaves; and there is nothing more remarkable than the indif- 
ference of the planters to the production of those passages, 
which register, as it were, from hour to hour, the merciless 
cruelty of the accursed system. Where else, but among men 
inured to the horrors that so harrowed up this pee mission- 
ary’s feelings, durst a prosecutor have read such passages as 
the following pages contain, and read them to enrage the hear- 
er, not against the perpetrators of those enormities, but against 
him in whom they roused the common feelings of aman! We 
shall extract the whole that was read of this journal ; For it al- 
most dispenses with the necessity of going into any further de- 
tails of the trial. 

* The first page in this book is inscribed as follows :—* A Jour. 
nal, containing various occurrences at Le Resouvenir, Demera+ 
‘ ry. Commenced in March 1817, by John Smith, Missionary. ” 

‘On page 3, under the date of “* Sunday, March 30, 1817." 
“ Preached at seven in the morning, from the xcii. Psalm, Ist and 
2d verses. Mr Wray preached at eleven, from John v. verse 39. 
After which we called those, who had been formerly members, to- 
gether. This was considered the most proper time for settling all 
old quarrels. Several husbands and wives had separated ; some 
were jealous, and complained of being abused for reproving dis- 
orderly brethren. Jingo, in particular, had a sad tale to tell ; he 
had taken a wife on another estate, and the manager had forbid- 
den his going to see her. The tale was too long, therefore it was 
put off. Betty, Jingo’s wife, came to our house, and brought her 
husband with her. The examination took place before myself, 
Mrs S. and Mr Wray. Jingo’s wife alleged that her husband 
wanted another wife. Jingo said he found his wife with another 
man. She said Jingo went with another woman. It appeared 
they were both in fault; and, after an hour's talking, they were 
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remarried by Mr Wray. They promised to live together again. 
I hope they may. Betty can go to Jingo, though he cannot go to 
her. A missionary must, in many instances, act the part of a civil 
magistrate.” 

‘ Under the date of ‘‘ Sunday, July 6, 1817,” on page 12, stands 
the following passage :— 

* « While at dinner, at half past three o’clock, Lucinda came 
with a very sorrowful countenance ;’’ and, having related the mis- 
chief done by a rat to her Bible, the Journal proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ Lucinda is a member of the church, and much 
affected with the gospel. She is an old woman, and though 
her manager tells her not to come to church, she tells him 
she will come, even if he cuts her throat for it.” The next pas- 
sage, “ Friday, August 8, 1817,” runs as follows :— A great 
number of people at chapel ; from Gen. xv. v. 1; having passed 
over the latter part of chapter 13, containing a promise of (deliver- 
ance from] ” (these words were legible, though the pen had been drawn 
through them) ‘the land of Canaan. J was apprehensive that the 
Negroes might put such .a construction upon it as I would not wish, 
for I tell them, that some of the promises, &c. which are made to 
Abraham and others, will apply to the Christian state. It is easier 
to make a wrong impression on their minds than a right one.” 

* « August 30th, 1817,” page 16. ‘“‘ The Negroes of Success 


‘ have complained to me lately of excessive labour, and very severe 


treatment. I told one of their overseers that I thought they would 


‘ work their people to death. ” 
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‘ « September 13, 1817,” page 17. This evening a Negro, 
belonging to the [- |” (scratched out and illegible), “ came to 
me, saying the manager was so cruel to him he could not bear it. 
According to the man’s account, some time back (two or three 
years), he, with a few others, made complaint of the same thing 
to the Fiscaal ; on which account, the manager has taken a great 
dislike to him, and scarcely ever meets him without cursing him 
as he passes by. The punishment, which he inflicts upon him, 
dreadfully severe ; for every little thing he flogs him. -I believe 
Ned to be a quiet harmless man. I think he does his work very 
well. 4 manager told me himself, that he had punished many Ne- 
groes merely to spite Mr Wray. 1 believe the laws of justice which 
relate to the Negroes are only known by name here, for while I 
am wriling this, the driver is flogging the people, neither manager 
nor overseer near.” 

‘ « Monday Morning, June 30, 1818,” as follows :—* Having 
gone through a regular course of preaching upon the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the First Epistle of Peter occurred to my mind as 
being very suitable in their present circumstances. The Apostle 
seems to have written for the comfort of Christians who were scat- 
tered and persecuted, which is the case with our people. After 
seeking divine direction in this matter, I felt a determination to pur- 
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sue my plan. I preached from I Peter, chap. i. verse 1. I suppose 
we had about 150 hearers. After service, I had some conversa- 
tion with some of our people upon the subject of my discourse. ” 

‘ “ Friday, July 10th, 1818.” ‘ This evening, Emanuel and 
Bristol, from Chateau Margo, came to make a complaint against 
Cuffee of Success. They stated, that he had used some very a- 
busive language to Emanuel. I declined hearing the tale out un- 
til. I can see Cuffee.” 

« “ Sunday, 19th July, 1818. Many flying showers this morning ; 
rain fell pretty heavy. I felt my spirit move within me at the 
prayer-meeting, by hearing one of the Negroes praying, most af- 
fectionately, that God would overrule the opposition which the 
planters make to religion, for his own glory. In such an unaffect- 
ed strain he breathed out his pious complaint, and descended to so 
many particulars of the various arts which are employed /o keep 
them from the house of God, and to punish them for their religion, 
that I could not help thinking, that the time is not far distant 
when the Lord will make it manifest, by some signal judgment, 
that he has heard the cry of the oppressed. Exodus iil. v. 7 
and 8.” 

‘ «“ March 22, 1819. While writing this, my very heart flutters at 
hearing the almost incessant cracking of the whip. Having just finish- 
ed reading Mr Walker’s Letters on the West Indies, I have theught 
much of the treatment of the Negroes, and likewise of the state of 
their minds. It appears to me very probable, that, ere long, they 
will resent the injuries done to them. J should think it my duty to 
stale my opinion, respecting this, to some of the rulers of the colony, 
but am fearful, from the conduct of the Fiscaal in this late affair 
of the Negroes being worked on Sundays, that they would be more 
solicitous to silence me, by requiring me to criminate some indivi- 
dual, than to redress the wrongs dpne to the slave, by diligently 
watching the conduct of the planters themselves, and bringing 
them to justice (without the intervention of missionaries), when 
they detect such abuses of the law as frequently take place.” 

‘ «17th November, 1821. Yesterday evening we had not more 
than fifty at the chapel ; indeed, I caunot expect many more till the 
coffee and cotton are gathered in, the people have scarcely any 
time to eat their food ; they have none to cook it; eating, fur the 
most part, raw yellow plantains. This would be bearable for a 
time ; but to work at that rate, and to be perpetually flogged, as- 
tonishes me that they will submit to it.” 

‘ 21st October, 1822. Just returned from another fruitless jour- 
ney, having been for the answer to my petition, but was again told, 
by the governor's secretary, that his exce!lency had not given any 
order upon it, but that I might expect it to-morrow. I imagine 
the governor knows not how to refuse, with any colour of reason, 
but is determined to give me as much trouble as possible, in the 
hope that I shall weary of applying, and so let it drop; but his 
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puny oppasition shall not succeed in that way, nor in any other 
ultimately, if I can help it. OJ! that this colony should be governed 
by a man who sets his face against the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the Negro slaves! But he himself is a party concerned, and 
no doubt solicitous to perpetuate the present cruel system; and 
to that end, probably, adopts the common, though [most *] false 
notion, that the slaves must be kept in brutal ignorance. Were 
the slaves generally enlightened, they must and would be better 
treated.” : 
© 10th November, 1822. Jackey, of Dochfour, and Peter, of the 
‘ Hope, came into the house, evidently much depressed in mind, to 
* relate what they conceived an unexampled case of persecution. It 
* was, in brief, that their respective managers, under a show of 
* friendly familiarity, accosted the Christian Negroes with taunting 
* jokes, on the subject of religion, in presence of the heathen Ne- 
* groes, representing that their profession was only hypocrisy, and, 
* that a trifling consideration would prevail with them to abandon it ; 
* for which reason, they ought to be treated with scorn and con- 
‘ tempt. By Diabolism, some of these poor Negroes had been pro- 
* voked to adopt language in a manner said to be disrespectful ; and, 
* for this insolence, they had been repeatedly flogged and confined 
* inthe stocks !! The complainants wanted to know what they were 
‘ to do in such a case. I advised them accordingly. 
* Monday, 25th November, 1822. Attended once more, for the 
‘ last time, for the answerto my petition. I think I may fairly con- 
clude the governor does not intend to give an answer. It would 
be, perhaps, best to wait a few weeks, and, should no answer then 
be given, (and the secretary's assistant promised to let me know in 
case any order was upon it), to write him upon the subject. Here, 
as in many other cases, I feel the want of a christian friend and 
counsellor. We have missionaries from the same society, but, for- 
tunately for the colony, though unfortunately for the cause of re- 
ligion and just rights, the governor and the court have bought 
them, the one for 100 joes, the other for 1200 guilders per annum. 
‘ 23d May, 1823. Finding it necessary for my health to take 
more cxercise than I have been accustomed to do, I have not had 
time to continue my Journal, as I could have wished ; besides, the 
uncomfortable state of my health has disinclined me for writing : 
but, as it appears to me that serious evils are likely to result from 
the measures which the governor is adopting, respecting the slaves 
attending chapel, I think it will not be amiss to note down such 
circumstances as may come to my knowledge. 
* While at breakfast this morning, I received a communication 
‘ from the burger captain, inclosing a printed circular from the go- 
* vernor, containing, on one side, an extract from a letter of Lord 
* Liverpool to Governor Bentinck, dated 15th October 1811]; and, 
‘ on the other side, a command written by the colonial secretary, 
”? 


* « Original, “ not. 
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in the name of Governor Murray, explaining it to their own taste. 
The substance of this communication is to petsuade the planters, 
not to allow the slaves to attend ehapel on Sunday, without a 
pass ; and, in an indirect manner, not to allow them to come at 
all in the evening ; and even on a Sunday to send an overseer with 
the slaves,. as judges of the doctrine we preach. The circular ap- 
pears to me designed to throw an impediment in the way of the 
slaves receiving instruction, under colour of a desire to meet 
the wi-hes or rather comply with the commands of his Majesty's 
Government. 

‘ 9th June, 1823. Several whites were present, professedly as 
spies. 

* 22d June, 1823. Isaac of Triumph came in to ask, whiether 
the governor’s new law, as he called it, forbid the slaves meeting 
together on the estates to which they belonged, in an evening, for 
the purpose of learning the catechism. Their manager, he said, 
had threatened to punish them, if they held any meeting. I in- 
formed him, that the law gave the manager no such power, and that 
it had nothing to do with that subject ; still J advised him to give it 
up, rather than give offence and be punished ; and to take care to ask 


‘ for their passes early on Sunday morning, and come to the chapel 


to be catechised. 

* 7th July, 1823. Mr Elliot has just left our house ; he came 
merely to see us, which I regard as a kindness. 1 was glad to hear 
he had, at length, commenced evening preaching, once a week on 
the coast, on a Thursday evening. It appears the same impedi- 
ments are thrown in the way of instructing the Negroes on the 
west coast, as on the east; and it will be so as long as the pre- 
sent system prevails, or, rather, exists. 

* 15th July, 1823. Mrs De Florimont, and her two daughters, 
called to take leave of us; they are going to Holland. Mrs De 
Florimont says, she is uncertain as to their return to the colony. 
Hamilton the manager came in with them. His conversation im- 
mediately turned upon the new regulations, which are expected to 
be in force. He declared, that if he was prevented flogging the 
women, he would keep them in solitary confinement, without 
food, if they were not punctual with their work. He, however, 
comforted himself in the belief, that the project of Mr Canning 
will never be carried into effect, and in this I certainly agree wi.h 
him. The rigours of Negro slavery, I believe, can never be mi- 
tigated : the system must be abolished. 

‘ 18th August, 1823. Early this morning I went to town, to 
consult Dr Robson on the state of my health.’ 

It thus clearly appears, that with the strongest feelings upon 


the subject of slavery, and deeming it highly probable that its 
cruelties would be found too heavy for human patience, he 
never breathed a whisper of such sentiments among those a- 
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round him, but, on the contrary, advised all who consulted 
him to take only the course of peace and submission, and scru- 
pulously avoided, even by reading a passage of scripture, ut- 
tering any thing in their hearing which might lead them to an 
assertion of their superiority, from a mistaken notion of their 
rights. It is not a little singular too, that the last entry in this 
journal should be on the very morning of the revolt. Is that en- 
try like the minute of aman who had been engaged in preparing 
the rebellion, and knew that he had reached the day when it 
was appointed to burst forth? ‘I went to town to consult Dr 
* Robson on the state of my health.’ He then was, and he 
knew it, stricken with a disease which would in the end prove 
fatal; but he did not foresce how frightfully the approach of 
death was to be hastened. 

To wring from the accused his most secret thoughts, by a 
process which could effect discoveries beyond the reach of any 
torture; to make public what he had buried in the recesses of 
his own privacy, and promulgate his opinions of men to those 
who were the objects of his conscientious but hidden reproba- 
tion; and to do this for the purpose of prejudicing his judges, 
by introducing matter irrelevant to the case, under pretence of 
only giving evidence utterly inadmissible by any thing wearing 
the semblance of a court, was sufficiently bad. But even this 
was not enough to satiate the rage of his adversaries; and their 
distempered thirst for all illegality, and persecution, and mock- 
ery of justice. Beside the parts of the journal read in Court, 
‘ other parts (he says in his defence) have been made known, 
‘the publication of which, however true the facts contained 
‘in my statements, may wound the feelings of many persons.? 
To this no answer was attempted; it was in vain to deny it; 
the journal had been handed about in Court, and among the 
planters and agents present, so that each person might see 
whatever observations were made upon his conduct, or the 
management of his estate, and might regard with increas- 
ed animosity the unhappy victim they had destined to the 
slaughter. 

In the conduct of the trial no fixed rules appear to have been 
followed as to the admission of evidence; and more particular- 
ly hearsay of the most vague and indefinite description is con- 
stantly allowed ; but especially in the case for the prosecution— 
to give only a few examples. ‘ Did you know Quamina? Yes— 
Was he engaged in the revolt? Yes—How do you know? Be- 
cause I heard they took him up before the revolt began.’ (p. 24.) 
Again, on the same point, essential to the whole case, Quamina’s 
concern in the revolt,—‘ I was informed by a coloured man, a 
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* bout four o’clock, that the negroes intended revolting that e- 
‘ vening; and he gave me the names of two, said to be ring- 
* leaders, viz. Cato and Quamina, of plantation Success.’ (p. 
35.) The manager of Success is himself called as a witness by 
Mr Smith, and the Court asks him this question, ‘ Was not 
* Quamina a reputed leader in the revolt?—I heard him to be 
‘such, but I did not see him.’ And this question is put by 
the Court immediately after the witness had said, ¢ All those 
* were very active, except Quamina and Jack, whom I did not 
‘ see do any harm; they were keeping the rest back, and pre- 
* venting them doing any injury to me.’ (p. 102.) In cross-ex- 
amining another of Mr Smith’s witnesses, the Judge Advocate 
is allowed to ask whether he had conversed with the negroes 
during the revolt, and, on his answering in the affirmative, to 
put this question,—‘ Did any of these negroes ever insinuate 
* that their misfortunes were occasioned by the prisoner’s influ- 
* ence on them, or the doctrines he taught them?’ The wit- 
ness answers that he has been sitting lately on a Committce 
of Inquiry, and has there heard certain things detailed, but 
never to himself individually. The Court, now that the in- 
quiry has become still more irregular, takes it up and asks— 
* Can you take upon yourself to swear that you do not recol- 
* Ject any insinuations of that sort at the Board of Evidence ?’ 
The witness objects to answer; the Court is cleared; and after 
deliberation, the witness is informed that he must answer. The 

uestion being repeated with a slight variation, he replies in 
the affirmative. Now, in reporting the minutes of their pro- 
ceedings, the Court think fit to suppress the quéstion objected 
to, the grounds of the objection, the clearing and deliberation 
of the Court, and the resolution communicated through the 
Judge Advocate. These things only appeat in the minutes as 
published by the Society, from the copy transmitted by the 
prisoner’s counsel, and offered for perusal to the Colonial De- 
partment, but by them declined. 

It is very different when the prisoner offers evidence of the 
same description, or rather of a nature far less repugnant to 
all principles and rules of proceeding. ‘ The Court (says the 
* Judge Advocate) has ordered me to say that you must con- 
¢ fine yourself to the strict rules of evidence, and that hearsay 
‘ evidence will not in future be admitted.’ (p. 116.) | This re- 
solution is also wholly suppressed in the minutes transmitted 
by the Court, and laid before Parliament; as are the following 
two questions, touching communications with the manager of 
the estate on which the revolt broke out, and extremely mate- 
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rial to show the conduct of the prisoner, and his never having 
concealed any thing that he knew of the complaints made by 
the Negroes, the rather because the manager also belonged to 
the militia. ‘ Did any conversation pass on that occasion (a 
‘ few days before the revolt) between Mr Stewart, yourself and 
‘ the prisoner, relative to Negroes; and if so, will you relate 
‘ it.— Rejected.’ ‘ Did the prisoner tell Mr Stewart that seve- 
‘ral of the Negroes had been to inquire concerning their free- 
‘dom, which they thought had come out for them ?—Reject- 
‘ed’ (p. 116.)—and rejected by that Court, which had, when it 
made against the prisoner, allowed, and itself put questions as 
to conversations, insinuations and imputations, and report and 
reputation, without the least regard to any rules or forms what- 
ever. 

A long inquiry is allowed into what forms no matter of charge, 
namely, that Mr Smith received money and presents from the 
Negroes. ‘The proof is clear, indeed, that he gave these poor 
creatures far more than he allowed them to offer him, in testi- 
mony of esteem for their pastor; and that the communion of- 
ferings were established by his predecessor, and were wholly 
voluntary. But why was such an irrelevant inquiry permitted? 
A further investigation then takes place respecting the taking 
of money for the sale of Bibles and other books to the Negroes. 
The prisoner naturally enough suggests to the court that he is 
not tried for obtaining money under fraudulent pretences, and 
objects to the question as wholly irrelevant. The court delibe- 
rate, and ‘ conceives the objection quite inadmissible.’ ‘This ob- 
jection and resolution, however, are also suppressed in the official 
copy of the minutes, as is the rejection of many questions by the 
prisoner to try the credit of the opposite witnesses—for instance, 
one to his noted adversary, Mr M‘Tusk, ‘ Did you not ridicule 
or sneer at the idea of the Negroes being instructed in reli- 
€ gion ?’ 

As we are mentioning suppressions in the official copy, we 
may here add, that most of the letters and other documents are 
wholly omitted ; that mention is made in it of copies having been 
given into the court of the ‘ charges and sentences,’ in the 
trials of five Negroes by other courts-martial, not one line of 
which is to be found in the evidence, beyond the names of the 
Negroes tried ; and that it abounds in omissions of greater or 
less importance, but almost all unfavourable to the prisoner, 
and advantageous either to the prosecution, or to the conduct 
of the court. Thus, the evidence for the prosecution is chiefly 
given by way of narrative or summary, without the questions, 
whereby many answers appear to have come from the witnesses 
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themselves, when they were only the words of the leading ques- 
tions suffered to be put by the prosecutor. In examining Ne- 
gro witnesses, this must make a difference of still greater impor- 
tance than in ordinary cases. But to give a few examples of the 
fairness which seems to have regulated the preparation of these 
minutes, in addition to the specimens which we have just been 
surveying : 

One witness, in answer to a question, ‘ Was any particular 
‘ plan of this revolt disclosed to you ?’ answers, ‘ No; there was 
‘no particular plan that I knew of.’ (p. 25.) This is entirely o- 
mitted. A Negro, in relating that another had gone to Mr 
Smith’s to apprise him of some intended disorder, adds that he 
returned about five o’clock, and ‘ said Mr Smith said it was 
wrong, and they were not to do any such a thing.’ (p. 18.) 
The official report leaves out all this, except the hour of the 
Negro’s return. In the Judge-Advocate’s examination of a fe- 
male slave, two questions occur to which answers were evident- 
ly expected which the witness did not give, and according] 
the questions, and the answers actually given, are suppressed. 
£ Did Mrs Smith say any thing about which would conquer ?— 
‘ No, nothing further. Did she say any thing about the mode 
* in which the Negroes were to carry on the war ?—No.’ (p. 54.) 
Does any one doubt that the prosecutor and the court would 
have transmitted the question and answer, had the latter been 
as unfavourable to the prisoner as was expected ? After so much 
evidence had been taken on the whole irrelevant matter of 
money collected from the Negroes for the Missionary Society, 
and more than insinuated to be taken by a kind of compul- 
sion, Mr Smith examines one of them on the subject, who says, 
that ‘ the people gave the money a of themselves.’ (p. 
126.) ‘This answer is reduced to a simple negative. 

The prisoner was not a little controlled in his defence. 
While reading a passage of Scripture which he deemed neces- 
sary to it, the President of the Court stopt him, and said, ¢ that 
‘ those texts did not bear at all upon the charges, and might 
* be dispensed with.’ One of the members said, he saw no 
objection to their being read; but the court was cleared, and, 
after a long deliberation, informed him that ee were 
unnecessary, and begged him to omit them. e according 
left them out in the copy of his defence which he delivered. 
When he came to one series of texts; on keeping holy the 
Sabbath-day, the court interfered, saying, that ‘ every member 
* could, if he chose, read the Scriptures at home. ’ r Smith 
replied, that he was charged i perverting the Scriptures, 
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and only wished to show, that he had taught no other doctrines 
than those of the Bible. He was silenced with the answer— 
* You have heard the determination, and nothing further can 
‘ be said on the subject.’ (p. 72.) It is needless to add, that 
nothing of all this appears in the official prints. Not ouly is 
he precluded from access to the Scriptures in his defence, but 
his comments upon the evidence, and his appeals to his judges, 
are garbled in the report. He had mentioned some facts 
wholly indifferent in themselves, but perverted and inflated 
into proofs of criminality by the imaginations of his accusers ; 
and he adds this very natural remark—‘ Upon these simple 
‘facts, what a mass of exaggeration and falsehood has been 
‘piled!’ (p. 83.) This is struck out of the office copy. To- 
wards the conclusion, he appeals with a confidence, which he 
flattered himself was well grounded, to the consciences and the 
honour of his judges, a expresses his assurance that it will 


be. found impossible ‘ for any gentleman to declare upon his 
€oath, or upon his honour,’ that he is guilty. He adds an 
appeal to ‘ men free from prejudice—to gentlemen of honour.’ 
(p. 91); but all these expressions ‘ were erased at the instance 
‘of the Court.’ Nor is it in such passages only that the muti- 
lation of his defence has been effected by the caution or the 


alarms of the Court. 

_ Having plainly demonstrated that he had no hand in excit- 
ing the tumult, . offers to show what was its real origin, and 
says—* There must be a cause for the revolt. It has been at- 
* tempted to be shown that Iwas the cause. This attempt having 
‘ failed, and the prosecutor having by this attempt proved that 
* even he thought there must be a cause of revolt, has plainly ad- 
® mitted that some cause or other does exist. Now, what is that 
‘cause? It is not one cause, but many. 

© Ist, Immoderate labour. 

* Qdly, Severity of treatment. ° 

© 3dly, Opposition to religious instructions, 

© 4thly, Withholdiug'the instructions concerning the whips. 

© The whole of these causes I can and will prove, provided the 
© Court will allow me to go into the evidence.’ p. 80. 

This tender is, of course, rejected, and all mention of it is 
carefully suppressed in the Minutes. 

It may be superfluous to inquire further as to the proceed- 
ings in a trial so conducted ; and as to the result of which no 
doubt could for a2 moment be entertained. Nevertheless, we 
shall briefly refer to the charges, and the substance of the proof 
by which they were supported and met; because, how much 
soever the reader may have been prepared to witness the 
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mockery of all justice, his expectations, we will venture to say, 
will be surpassed. 

The charges were nominally four, but in reality five. The 
Jirst was that of promoting discontent and dissatisfaction, be- 
fore August 18th, in the minds of the slaves towards their 
lawful masters, managers and overseers, with intent to excite 
them to revolt and vaieiilans against the authority of their mas- 
ters—contrary to his allegiance. ‘The sentence finds him 
zuilty of promoting, but not with the intent charged, or against 
his allegiance. What, therefore, remains? A crime wholly 
unknown to the law, and which, if it were, the court-martial 
had no jurisdiction to try ; for it is both laid and found to have 
been committed while Mr Smith was no more amenable to mi- 
litary law than the members of the Court were to the Commit- 
tee of the Missionary Society. But there is no crime at all 
found proved by the conviction, much less a capital offence. 
Any man may ‘ promote discontent and dissatisfaction’ among 
slaves, by conversing with and instructing them; by teaching 
them that there are other countries where the whip is not hand 
to sound,—or even where the climate is less pestilential, and 
the soil more grateful to the husbandman—nay, by teaching 
them the religion which their masters profess, and neglect ; 
for example, the tender mercies chdiiendl by it, and the absti- 
nence from work on the Sabbath. He who shows them what 
all men are commanded to do, is surely not answerable for 
the consequences of some men breaking the commandment, and 
= as the’ consequence of making a slave a Christian is to let 

1im know those duties, and as, independent of his conversion, 
they are violated every day before his eyes by the ‘lawful ma- 
‘ nagers and overseers;’—the minister must, of necessity, if 
he does his duty, promote some discontent and dissatisfaction. 
The charge is that he promoted it § as far as in him lay ’—but 
the sentence omits this addition. 

Now, surprising as it may appear, the great stress of the 
prosecution is laid upon this first and general charge; and 
to prove it, not only is his journal, for six years and a 
half, ransacked, as we have seen, but evidence is brought 
of his conversation with different persons for several years 
before he could be subject to the court’s jurisdiction. "What- 
ever casual remarks he may at any time have made on 
the state of West Indian society, or the condition of the 
slaves around him, are treasured up and brought forward a- 
gainst him; yet nothing is proved that any man might not have 
said without cherishing a thought prejudicial to the existing or- 
der of things. The course of his preaching and teaching is, 
however, mainly relied on. He read chapters of the old testa- 
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ment about Moses and Pharaoh, and the deliverance of the 
Israelites and their bondage !— But the established clergyman did 
the same, as by law he was bound to do, according to the rubrick, 
in a church accessible to Negroes as well as Whites; whereas we 
have seen that Mr Smith used the greater latitude given him by his 
station, to omit such lessons as might possibly have been mis- 
construed by his flock. Much is said about his exhortations a- 
gainst working on Sunday; and one Negro is made to swear 
(p. 11.) that he said ‘ they were fools for working for the sake 
*‘ of a few lashes ’—and (p. 10.) the same witness thus speaks, 
we transcribe literally from this very distinct testimony, the cor- 
ner stone of a aie, charge, * About Saul drove David in the 
* bush, because if he went into the house he would get trouble, 
* and about the children of Israel in the Red Sea—David was 
* to get trouble himself—Prisoner said something about Sunday. 
¢ —I heard him say that God keeps the Sabbath day holy; and 
* that this country was a very wicked country; in England they 
€ were all free, and they all kept the Sabbath day. It was hard 
*to work on the Sabbath day, except in the case of fire and 
* water and coffee breaking. If half a row was left in the field 
* it was not fit to be worked on the Sabbath day.’ Now, this wit- 
ness, Azor, was evidently an ignorant man, and though a Chris- 
tian, a recent convert; and he was examined by an interpre- 
ter. The very next witness for the prosecution, Romeo, a 
convert sufficiently advanced to be appointed a deacon and aid 
in catechising others, gave this very different account of the 
same matter: (p. 12.) * He Soeaaal hens working on a Sun- 


‘ day; he said, if the water-dam break be sure pe must attend 
} 


‘to your master’s duty, or in case of fire; if they force you to 
* do it, do it, and your master must answer for it; you must 
‘not grieve and be angry, but comply and do it.’ ‘This was 
in his examination in chief; and when cross-examined, he com- 
pletely explains it thus: * What kind of work was it that the 
‘ prisoner tuld you you were to do on a Sunday if your masters 
¢ forced you ?—Any work; but if he does not give you work, 
* attend the church regularly.’ The court, as well they might, 
disliked this evidence, and after a night’s interval, they recal 
this witness for the prosecution, remind him he is on his oath, 
and put the following question, the answer to which destroys 
all that remained of Azor’s evidence—‘ You have stated you 
¢ were present when Mr Smith reproached the Negroes for not 
‘coming to church on peers did you hear him tell them 
‘they must not mind a few lashes ?—No, I did not hear him 
* say so; he said, if their masters gave them work, /o do it pa- 
¢ iently ; and if their masters punished them wrongfully, they 
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* must not grieve for it.’ (p. 13.) Manuel (p. 17.) is made to 
swear, ‘that Mr Smith told them, if their masters gave them 
* work on Sunday, to say it was God’s day; but added, that 
‘if me got drunk on Sunday, it was right in their masters to 
* give them work.’ The same witness, however, on his cross- 
examination, admits that Mr Smith said, ‘If any members of 
* the church have work given them by their masters, he wont 
‘ say any thing; but that if any member did any work of his 
* gwn accord on a Sunday, he should not be allowed to sit a- 
‘ mong them as a member.’ And Bristol, the next witness ex- 
amined, also for the prosecution, says, ‘ he said, if our mas- 
* ter gave us work to do on a Sunday, we must do it, because 
* we could not help it; that we must not break the Sabbath in 
* doing our own work, because we must keep holy the Sabbath 
‘day, which is a commandment of God.’ (p. 23.) It is very 
material to observe, that it is also a law of man, and in that 
very colony of Demerara, and applicable to the case excepted 
by Mr Smith; every planter who works his slaves on a Sunda 
is liable to a penalty of 600 guilders for each slave so worked. 
Yet who can read the evidence now extracted and not perceive 
that Mr Smith, from extreme caution, confined his prohibitions 
to voluntary labour, and only alluded to the masters in the most 
discreet and abstinent manner, so as to reconcile rather than a- 
lienate the slaves. So prudently did he perform that very deli- 
cate task imposed upon any one called upon to teach doctrines, 
the tendency of which inevitably is to raise doubts in the minds 
of the hearers as to the lawfulness of the power they are suffer- 
ing under. For it must be borne in mind, that the very same 
Negroes who gave the evidence we have been examining, testi- 
fied to Mr Smith’s constantly inculcating obedience to their 
masters, both from the pulpit and in his private exhortations ; 
thus, Azor, p.11, and Manuel, p. 23, by whose evidence it ap- 
pears that he had actually defended to them the law respecte 
ing passes, which was one cause of the revolt. Nor let it be 
forgotten, that whatever he taught, he taught publicly ;—the 
doors of his chapel were never shut for a moment, except dure 
ing the communion, at which time it is proved by the establish- 
ed clergyman that his church is also closed; and both then and 
at every other time Whites and Negroes indiscriminately were 
permitted to be present. 

Perhaps of all the proofs brought against him there is none 
more outrageous than one connected with the observance of the 
Sabbath. The Judge Advocate dwells upon his requiring the 
slaves to abstain from working on that day for themselves, or 
what he terms ‘ depriving them of their Sunday,’ as the surest 
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way of exciting discontent among them! It has been weil ob- 
served that Ae did not deprive them of their Sunday; the De- 
calogue had done so long ago, and the laws of this very colony 
had enforced the religious by a temporal sanction. 

The second charge is, that § he advised, consulted, and cor- 
* responded. with the Negro Quamina, concerning and touchs 
‘ ing a certain intended revolt and rebellion;’ and (which is a 
distinet accusation), ‘that, after it broke out, he assisted it by ad- 
* vising, consulting, and corresponding with Quamina touching 
* the same, knowing it to be in progress, and Quamina to be 
‘ engaged in it.’ ‘The former part of this describes no offence 
at all; for to advise concerning the revolt, might be to dissuade 
persons from engaging in it; and accordingly, the evidence is 
clear, that ¢his was the only advice he gave upon the subject, and 
the only correspondence he held respecting it. .The latter part 
only charges an offence, if it be true that Quamina was an insur- 
gent, and also, that Mr Smith knew it. But neither of these 
allegations is proved; on the contrary, Quamina, the principal, 
was shot in the disturbance, and, of course, never brought to 
trial or convicted, although the charge against Mr Smith is 
that of being an accessary to his revolt; and it is proved, that 
he was ignorant of any share that Quamina might have in the 
plot, admitting, what is only proved by the most vague hearsay, 
and, strange to tell, by the mere fact of his being shot and hung 
in chains, that he had any concern in it at all. The evidence 
for the prosecution clearly acquits the prisoner of this, as in- 
deed of all the other charges; nor have we the least occasion 
to go beyond it for his defence. The only witness to prove his 
knowledge of what was intended on the 17th is Bristol, whose 
account is full of inconsistencies and contradictions; but even 
he says, that when they were mistaking the purport of the reso- 
lutions recently come from England, Mr Smith set them right, 
explained that they contained nothing of emancipation, argued 
with them against joining in any disturbance, as certainly Sade 
ing to their destruction, and warning them, as Christians, to 
have nothing to do with it. (p. 24). 

Let us pause here and ask, What would be the fate of a pro- 
secution, in any court of law, and how long would the case be suf- 
fered to go on, after the principal witness against the prisoner had 
admitted thingsso utterly inconsistent with the truth of the charge? 
But evidence is given, that Quamina was sent for by Mrs Smith 
on the 19th, after the revolt broke out, and that he came to the 
house on the 20th, when he was for ten minutes, or a quarter 
of an hour, talking with her and Mr Smith, and that she desir- 
ed the Negro girl, after he went, not to say he had been there, 
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(p. 54-54). The same witnesses, however, add, that Mrs Smith 
sent for him in consequence of the extreme alarm she was in 
from the revolt the night before, and which had deprived her 
of sleep; that she desired either Quamina or Bristol to be 
brought; that she reprobated the revolt in strong terms; and 
that what was said during the short interview with Quamina 
was not heard. (ibid). ‘This material part of the evidence 
abounds in hearsay; and things said. by Mrs Smith, when her 
husband was not present, are allowed to be given. Surely a 
court proceeding thus lawlessly, might have cast their eye upon 
Mrs Smith’s own affidavit, in which she completely explains 
the whole circumstances. She sent for the Negroes, as being 
deacons of her husband’s chapel, without his knowledge, and 
wholly ignorant of either of them being concerned in the revolt. 
From something which appeared in Quamina’s manner while 
with them, her husband thought he might be concerned in it, 
and said she had done a foolish thing to send for him; and she, 
therefore, being alarmed, told the Negro girl not to mention 
the circumstance. Mr Smith said to Quamina that he hoped 
he was not concerned in it, and expressed himself strongly 
against it, and Quamina made no answer. 

The ¢hird charge is, that he knew of the intended | »volt, and 
gave no information respecting it to the proper authcrities; and 
the fourth is, that after it broke out he held communication with 
Quamina, knowing him to be an insurgent, and did not use 
his utmost endeavours to suppress it, by securing Quamina, 
and giving information respecting him. ‘To prove his know- 
ledge long before the revolt broke out, two coachmen are pro- 
duced, who say that he entered into a confidential conversation 
with them the first time he ever saw them, and knowing one of 
them to be the Chief Justice’s servant; but they unfortunately 
differ wholly in their account of what he said; for one swears | 
that he told him he had known it these six weeks, (p. 46)—and 
the other that it had been expected these six weeks. (p. 47.) 
Now, as the rest of the evidence shows clearly that it was only 
planned if at all the day before it broke out, there can be no truth 
whatever in this tale of his confessing a knowledge six weeks be- 
fore. Indeed this part of the case is utterly inconsistent with the 
rest of it; for a letter from Mr Smith to Jacky Reed (one of the 
insurgents) is produced (p. 151) in answer to one the contents 
of which are given from recollection by another negro, and 
which was delivered to Mr Smith at six o’clock p. m. of the 18th, 
half an hour before the tumult began; and his answer clear- 
ly proves that this was the first intimation he had of the move- 
ment, and he is thus proved to have concealed it half an hour; 
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when it appears that some persons in authority knew it for hours 
before, and did nothing and told nobody. As for his not secu- 
ring Quamina, his own answer is decisive; he desired the 
Court to look at his emaciated frame, and say whether he was 
the person to seize a rebel in the act of insurrection. 

We have mentioned the extraordinary proceeding, extraor- 
dinary even in such atrial, of the charges and sentences of other 
courts-martial being handed in and read by the Court, but not 
appearing on the minutes. Apparently they were seen by none 
but the Court and the prosecutor; for the missionary copy is 
whaly silent respecting them, as are the speeches on both 
sides! It is said, that on those trials the slaves were ‘ strongly 
guarded and pinioned ;’ that they had no legal assistance, nor 
were informed of the charges on which they were tried, until 
placed at the bar; and of the state in which they were then 
and after their conviction, we have abundant proof in the con- 
fessions extorted from them or rather put into their mouths, in 
the imminent terror of death. Both in the proceedings and in 
the confessions, it is manifest that those who contrived the 
whole had in view the blackening of Mr Smith full as much as 
the conviction of the persons under trial. We have now be- 
fore us the Jamaica Gazette of December 20th, containing the 
trial of Jack of Success; and among other evidence there is 
used against him (that is against Mr Smith, not Jack) the letter 
of Mr Smith to a third person, Jacky Reed, already mention- 
ed! But the confession deserves especial notice; it forms part 
of his (Jacky’s) defence; and is an argument against Mr Smith 
and the Methodists, and against teaching the slaves; a panegyrie 
on the Whites, and particularly his master and the Court. But let 
any one read it and say whether he can entertain a moment’s 
doubt of its origin. We may add, that the prisoner, said to 
be the ringleader of the while revolt, has not been executed 
according to his sentence. 

* I have lived all my life upon Success, on my master’s estate, 
where I was born thirty years ago, and where I have been always 
well treated, and done my duty content and happy. I cannot, and do 
not, deny that I have been concerned in this rebellion: but I declare 
solemnly that I would not have acted thus, had I not been told that 
we were entitled to our freedom, and that it was withheld from us by 
our masters. Not only was every Deacon and Member of the Church 
acquainted with it before it broke out, but even Parson Smith. I 
am satisfied that I have had a fair trial, and therefore throw myself 
on the mercy of the Court. I have seen the anxiety with which every 
Gentleman has attended to the evidence, and the patience with which 
the Members have listened to the cross-examination of my witnesses. 
From the hour I was made prisoner by Capt. M‘Turk up to this time, 
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I have received the most humane treatment from all the Whites, nor have 
I had a single insulting expression from any white man, either in prison 
or any where else. Before this Court I solemnly avow, that many of 
the lessons and other parts of the Scriptures, selected for us in Bethel 
Chapel, tended to make us dissatisfied with our situation as slaves, and had 
there heen no Methodists on the East Coast, there would have been no re- 
volt. Those deepest in the rebellion were the people in Parson Smith's 
confidence. The half sort of instructions we received I now see was 
highly improper ; it put those who could read a little on examining the 
Bible, and selecting passages applicable to our own situation as slaves, 
and served to make us dissatisfied with our owners, as we were not al- 
ways able to make out the real meaning of such passages. I would not 
have avowed this to you now, was I not sensible that I ought to make 
every atonement for my past conduct, and put you on your guard in 
future.—Gentlemen, whatever may be my fate, I shall submit to it 
with resignation. ” 

This was not the only negro whose evidence against Mr 
Smith was given under compulsion—the slaves examined on his 
own trial were in prison at the time, and under prosecution as 
principals in the charges from which they were called to deliver 
themselves, by convicting their pastor. 

We have purposely confined ourselves to the charges them- 
selves, and the evidence for the prosecution, in order the more 
indisputably to show the utter groundlessness of the sentence. 
But Mr Smith called many witnesses; and among others the 
acting owner and manager of his own and the neighbouring 
plantations, Lieutenant-Colonel Sealy, who was, of all the offi- 
cers, the one most brought into contact with the insurgents, 
and Mr Austin, the truly respectable clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church. These bore ample testimony either to the 
good conduct and obedient demeanour of the slaves who form- 
ed his congregation, or the pains taken by him at all times, and 
particularly when the tumult began, to keep them quiet and 
submissive, or the result of their observation among the insur- 
gents, whom oy never heard mention his name or in any way 
refer to him, or his giving information of their discontent some 
weeks before any movement took place. Mr Austin says, that 
he ‘ had received an impression against the prisoner, and pro- 
* ceeded to inquiries’ (as to the causes of the insurrection), 
* till a variety of reasons were given; but in no one instance 
* among his numerous inquiries did it appear that Mr Smith 
‘had been in any degree instrumental. A hardship of being 
* restricted from attendance on his chapel was very generally 
‘the burthen of complaint.’ (p. 110.) This is confirmed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sealy, who suppressed the tumult. He 
says he never heard Mr Smith’s name mentioned till he came 
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back to the town. Other witnesses were called to contradict 
those for the prosecution in various important particulars; but 
we deem it wholly superfluous to dwell longer upon such a case 
so supported. 

But, after all, suppose the whole had been proved as clearly 
as it was demonstrated to be false, what difference worth a 
thought would that haye made upon the sentence? Mr Smith 
is ordered to be § hanged by the neck until dead,’ and he is not 
charged with any thing like a capital crime! There is no 
¢reason in corresponding with or even aiding a slave in revolt 
against his master; there is no breach of allegiance to the King 
in the act of the slave who so revolts. In him it is, by the colo- 
nial law, a capital offence; but if the self same thing, which in 
him is capital, were done by a White, it would only amount to 
an assault, or at most toa riot. How, then, can a White be 
guilty of a capital offence for being the accessary to a crime, 
which, if done by himself as principal, could only have been a 
misdemeanour ? ‘The concealment or misprision is also charg- 
ed, as if the thing concealed had been high treason ; and in the 
first charge, it is laid ‘ against the allegiance ;’ but the sentence 
Jeaves this out, and yet orders the prisoner to be hanged, for 
knowing that a plot, not treasonable, was hatching, and con- 
cealing it. But suppose the thing concealed had been high 
treason, conspiring the death of the king, or levying war a- 
gainst him, did the Court imagine that misprision of treason 
rs a capital offence? The result of the whole is, that the reso- 
lution was taken to hang this poor missionary if they could; 
and if the case turned out to be such that no man living could 
venture upon taking his life, then at any rate to sentence him, 
and thereby affix a stigma upon him and upon his sect, and 
upon missionaries, and upon-all preaching and teaching and 
improvement of the slaves. The proof signally failed, or the 
lapse of so many days as the trial occupied had cooled men’s 
minds, and awakened them to a sense of the risk they ran if 
they ventured upon putting him to death; so the sentence 
which ordered him to be hanged as if he had committed the 
worst of crimes, very consistently recommended him to mer- 
cy! 

Before the decision of the British Government could arrive, 
Mr Smith had sunk into his grave. The illness under which 
he laboured the summer before, had been fatally aggravated by 
his imprisonment, and the anxiety inseparable from his perse- 
cutions. During the first fourteen weeks, he and his wife were 
confined in a very small room, quite in the roof of the house, 
and without clean linen, a thing so essential to health, espp- 
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cially in those climates; for they had been hurried to prison 
without being allowed time to take linen with them, and no- 
thing but their food was afterwards suffered to be brought. 
* After the trial,’ says Mrs Smith, ‘ he was removed to a very 
‘low, damp room in the jail, and his disease gained upon him 
‘in a most astonishing manner.’ When all hopes of recovery 
were nearly gone, he was removed, she says, to another room, 
and appeared to get better for a few days. They were very 
desirous that Mrs Elliott, wife of a brother missionary, should 
be allowed to remain with them; but seven applications at the 
Secretary’s office were necessary, and a delay of thirteen or 
fourteen days, before this request was granted, and then only 
for one day. She was determined to repeat her visit at any 
risk, when, all chance of recovery being gone, ‘ the strictness 
* of the prison rules was done away, the door of Mr Smith’s 
* room was left open, and Mrs Elliott had the adjoining one 
* given to her; but it was too late.’ Ele dicd on the 6th of 
February, 1824, between one and two in the morning. 

An examination of the body then took place, to ascertain the 
cause of his death, in presence of the first Fiscal, two Members 
of the Court of Policy, two of the Court of Justice, the two 
Colonial Secretaries, five medical men, and several other per- 
sons. ‘The medical men agreed, that the disease of which he 
died was pulmonary; but one of them, Dr Chapman, added, 
that ‘ the lowness of the room in which he was confined during 
‘ the first seven weeks, and its dampness, occasioned by the 
‘ heavy rains, the water standing under it, and the openness of 
* the boards, some of which were a quarter of an incly apart, 
* had contributed to the rapid progress of the disease.’ Dr 
Webster confirmed this opinion; but when Dr C.’s deposition 
was read over to him, it was found to be so different from the 
statement he had made, that he repeatedly refused to sign it, 
and it was determined to omit what he had said respecting the 
room. It must be observed that he had, on his attendance on 
Mr Smith, declared, that unless the floors and windows were 
altered, the illness would certainly increase. Mrs Smith was 
next examined upon the causes of his death; and she mention- 
ed ‘ the false accusations brought against him, the cruel perse- 
* cutions he had endured, and “his long imprisonment,’ as hav- 
ing hastened his end. The expressions, ‘ false accusations and 
* cruel persecutions,’ were rejected with vehemence. When 
Mrs Elliott was examined, she declined to answer; but being 
threatened by the Fiscal, who said he * had the arm of power, 
and asked her reasons for refusing, she said, that her quidlenes 
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€ would be the same with Mrs Smith’s, and therefore it would 
‘ be useless to repeat it.’ 

Notice was then given, that the interment would take place 
at four o’clock next morning; and that no one would be al- 
lowed to follow the corpse. And Mrs Elliott having inquired, 
whether the prohibition extended to Mrs Smith, the answer 
was, ‘ Yes.’ ‘Is it possible,’ said she, ‘ that General Mur- 
‘ ray can wish to prevent a poor widow from following her hus- 
‘ band to the grave?’ Mrs Smith, in a loud and frantic voice, 
exclaimed, ‘ General Murray shall not prevent my following 


: . . > 
‘him to the grave, and I will go in spite of all he can do.’ 


The Governor was apparently ‘informed of this ; for the head 
constable, with whom the conversation had passed, said he 
should go to his Excellency; he went, and soon returned, ob- 
serving, that he had orders to confine them if they attempted 
to follow the corpse. These two unhappy and desolate women 
therefore left the jail between three and four, accompanied by 
a free black with a lantern, and went to the place of interment 
to await the arrival of the body, that they might not violate the 
harsh commands they had received. ‘The remains of this mar- 
tyred teacher were committed to the grave at the appointed 
time, Mr Austin, the reverend person so often spoken of in 


this narrative, performing the last offices of religion and of 
friendship. 

It forms an appropriate conclusion to this statement, to ex- 
pound the sentiments of the Demerara Government upon the 
great a of Negro improvement, with which all these 


proceedings are so intimately connected. When Mr Smith 
waited upon the Governor at his arrival, he was asked how he 
meant to instruct the Negroes. He answered, ‘ By preaching, 
* catechizing, and teaching them to read.’ His Excellenc 
sharply seed, ‘If I ever know you teach the slaves to monet 
¢I will banish you from the colony.’ And the Demerara 
Journal, published under the protection and special patronage 
of the local authorities, has spoken out in plain language, that 
slavery and improvement cannot exist together. ‘ If we ex- 
¢ pect to create a community of reading, moral, church-going 
‘ slaves, we are woefully mistaken.’ (February 18, 1824.) Fa- 
ther, forgive them—they know not what they do! Can a more 
frightful issue be imagined, on which to put the question of 
property in slaves, and the stability of the West Indian sys- 
tem? If it cannot exist together with Christianity, then is it 
indeed condemned to swift destruction ! 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From January to March 1824. 


A 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 

Harding’s Farmers’ Account-Book for 1824. Continued annually. 
1/. 1s. for a year, or 10s. 6d. for half a year’s book. 

The Farmer’s Memorandum Book, 1824. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a Periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. (No. 
XCVII.) Being the First Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume, and 
containing a Complete General Index to the preceding Twenty-four 
Volumes, from the Commencement of the Work in 1800, to 1823 
inclusive. 

An Essay on Agriculture and the Management of Landed Estates. 
By Francis Morice. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A New Century of Inventions. By James White, Civil Engineer. 
4to. 2). 2s. boards. 

A Philosophical Treatise on Malting and Brewing. By Geo. 
Adolphus Wigney. 8vo. 12s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. No. XX. (To be conti- 
nued Quarterly.) 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Edward 
Riddle, master of the Mathematical School, Royal Naval Asylum, 
Greenwich. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Select Views in Greece; engraved in the best Line Manner, from 
Drawings by H. W. Williams, Esq. No. I. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 
Proofs on India paper, royal 4to., 1/. 1s. 

Four Panoramic Views of the City of Edinburgh, taken from the 
Calton Hill, by Lady Elton (late Miss Stewart). Drawn on stone by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. Large folio. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Part II. of Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis ; containing many curious 
and rare Tracts. 

Part I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, and Topographical Account 
of the Parish and Palace of Lambeth, Surrey, accompanied with 
100 Engravings. 2s. 6d. each Part. 

Vol. I. of a Series of Views of the most interesting Remains of 
the Ancient Castles in England and Wales, By E. W. Brayley. 
48 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. , 

Pompeiana. By Sir William Gell and J. P. Gandy, 2 vols. 8vo., 
with 100 Engravings. 6/. 6s. boards. 

Part I. of Monumental Antiquities of Great Britain, from Draw- 
ings of E. Blore, F.S.D. 10s., and royal, 18s. 
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Portraits to the Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley. 
12m0. 31. Ss. 

Part I. of Henry Moses’ Engravings, in outlines, of a series of 
eight designs by Retch, to illustrate the beautiful Ballad of Feidolin, 
or the Road to the Iron Foundry; by Schiller. 4s. 

Picturesque Views on the Severn, from original designs of the late 
Mr Samuel Ireland. 2 vols. royal 8vo. on tinted paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
and in royal 4to. with the Plates coloured, 5/. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the yeat 1824. 8vo. 
15s. 

Memoirs of Ferdinand VII. King of the Spains. By Don ’ 
advocate of the Spanish Tribunals. Translated from the original 
Spanish manuscripts. By Michael J. Quin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Rossini. By the author of the Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the Regency, 
8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Life of Salvator Rosa. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 17. 8s. 
Familiar Letters of William Cowper, Esq. to his Friends. 2 vols. 


1. 8s. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. : 
Watt’s Bibliotheea Britannica, Part XI. (which completes the 


Work.) 17. is. 
CLASSICS. 


Extracts from various Greek Authors, with Notes and a Lexicon ; 
for the use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Glasgow: 
By Professor Sandford. 8vo. 6s. ; 

Lexicon Herodoteum, quo et styli Herodotei universa ratio enu- 
cleate explicatur, et quamplurimi Musarum loci ex professo illus- 
trantur ; instruxit J. Schweighzuser, Academie Regie Inscript , 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. boards. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By William Robertson, A. M. 
15s. bound. 

DRAMA. 

Philandering, an Opera in three Acts, performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 3s. 

Lorenzo, the Outcast Son; a Tragic Drama, founded on Schil- 
Jer’s celebrated Play called the Robbers. 8vo. 33s. 

The Stern Resolve; a Tragedy. By Charles Masterton. 8vo. 
3s. . 

No. I. of the Old English Drama, containing the Second Maid- 
en’s Tragedy, from an Original Manuscript. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 
large paper, 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions. By Samuel Butler, D. D. 
F. R. S. Archdeacon of Derby. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on the Antichristian Tendency of Modern Educa- 
tion. By John Campbell, Esq. F.R.S.E. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

3 
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The Oratorical Class-Book, with the Principles of Elocution sim- 
plified. By A.M. Hartley. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

An Easy and Familiar Drawing-Book, systematically arranged. 
By John Marten. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of the Modern Traveller; to appear in Monthly Parts. 
2s. 6d. each. 

Memoirs of India; comprising a brief Geographical Account of 
the East Indies ; a succinct History of Hindostan, from the Earliest 
Ages to the end of Marquis Hastings’ Administration in 1823. By 
R. G. Wallace. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

A Concise New Gazetteer of the World. By Chris. Earnshaw. 
12mo. 5s. 

A New and Improved Map of India. Engraved by John Walker, 
on one large sheet of double elephant. 16s. 

; HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1822 and 1823, in two 
large volumes octavo. 14. Is. 

A Compendious View of the History of the Darker Ages, com- 
prehending a General Sketch of the Roman and Barbarian His- 
tory, &c. &c. By Charles Chatfield, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

o— Naval History of Great Britain. By W. James. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Al. 

The Character of the Russians, and a detailed History of Moscow. 
By Robert Lyall, M.D. 4to. 4. 4s. 

Memoir descriptive of Sicily and its Islands. By Captain W. 
H. Smyth, R. N. 4to. 2. 12s. 6d. 

Fasti Hellenici, the Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece, 
from the 55th to 124th Olympiad. By H. F. Clinton, Esq. M. A. 
4to. 1, Qs. 

The History of the Commonwealth of England, from the Com. 
mencement of the Civil War to the Restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond. By William Godwin. 8vo. 14s. 

Napoleon’s Historical Memoirs, dictated at St Helena to Count 
Montholon, Bertrand, Gourgaud, &c. corrected by himself. 117. 8s. 

The Manuscripts of 1814; or, Memoirs of the last six months of 
the Reign of Napoleon. By Baron Fain. 12s. 

Parts 7. and 8. of Count Las Casas’ Journal of the Conversations 
of Napoleon, which complete the work. 

The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples, &c. &c. with 
Details of the Literature and Manners of Italy and Provence, in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 5s. 

LAW. 

Letters to an Attorney’s Clerk ; containing Directions for his Stu- 
dies and General Conduct. By W. H. Buckland. 7s. 

Appendix to the last Edition of Dickinson’s Justice of the Peace. 
By John Hardwick, Esq. 5s. 


VOL. XL. NO. 79. Ss 
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Plain Instructions to Executors and Administrators, showing the 
Duties and Responsibilities incident to the due Performance of their 
Trusts. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1824. Is. 6d. 

Williams’s Abstract of the Acts passed 4 Geo. IV. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy of the Human Body ; 
translated from the German of John Henry Lavater. 8vo. 12s. 

Part I. of Pathological Observations on Dropsy, Purpura, and the 
Influenza of 1822-3. By William Stokes, M.D. 8s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. LXXIX., be- 
ing the second number of a New Series. (To be continued Quar- 
terly.) 6s. 

A Practical Manual for the Preservation of Health. By Sir Arthur 
Clarke, M.D. &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Essays on various subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. P. 
Dewes, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Observations on the most common Diseases of the Lower 
Intestines. By John Howship, Surgeon. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Plates in Folio, illustrative of a Work on the Distortions to which 
the Spine and Bones of the Chest are subject. By John Shaw. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supplement to Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Editions of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Vol. VI. Part II. (which completes the Work.) 
With Engravings. 1/. 5s. ' 

Prose ; by a Poet. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Original Letters in the Times of Henry VI., Edward IV. and V., 
Richard III., and Henry VII.; with portraits, fac-similes, notes, &c. 
By the late Sir John Fenn. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

The Life of an Actor, Peregrine Proteus. By Pierce Egan. 
Royal 8vo. 

The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth. 
To be completed in eighteen monthly parts. 10s. 6d. each. 

Report of the Committee of the Society for the relief of Distress- 
ed Settlers in South Africa. 

The Bachelor’s Wife ; aselection of Curious and Interesting Ex- 
tracts. By John Galt, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Pic-Nic; or Recreations in Literature. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches of Rambles in North Bri- 
tain and Ireland. By Andrew Bigelow, Medford, Massachusetts. 
Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Essays on various subjects of Belles Lettres. By David Scott, 
M.D. Minister of Corstorphin. 12mo. 7s. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms. By William Eowison. Post 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Some short and useful Reflections upon Duelling. By a Christian 
Patriot. 18mo. with an Engraving. 2s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Modern French Writers. By M. V. De Fivas. 
12mo. 6s. Gd. 
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Animaux sans Vertebres. By Charles Dubois, F.L.S. &e. 8vo. 
14s. boards. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of Valerius, 
&e. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Charlton, or Scenes of the North of Ireland. By John Gamble. 
3 vols. 18s. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 17. Is. 

The Albigenses, a Romance. By the ‘ Author of Bertram, a 
tragedy,’ &c. 4 vols. 12mo0. 1/. 12s. boards. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library. Vols. VJ., VII., and VIII. Con- 
taining Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison; with 
I ' ~ the Life of the Author. 44. 4s. boards. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Character and Scenery. By 
Cincinnatus Caledonius. 7s. boards. 

Zoé: an Athenian Tale. Small 8vo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of Scotland. By Christopher 
Keelivine. In one volume 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Sayings and Doings; a series of Sketches from Life. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 14. 10s. . 

The Hermit Abroad. By the author of ‘ The Hermit in London, 
and Hermit in the Country.’ 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. 

Duke Christian of Luneberg ; or, Traditions from the Hartz. By 
Miss Jane Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

The New Caliope, No. IJ. Being a Selection of British, and oc- 
casionally Foreign Melodies, newly arranged for the Piano-Forte, 
and Engraved on Copper by John Beugo; with beautiful Vignettes 
to each Song. (To be continued Quarterly.) Price 7s. 

Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of the Dutch Poets. By J. 
Bowring, and L. H. S. Van Dyk. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Translations from the German, and original Poems. By Lord Le- 
veson Gower. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Poems by James G. Percival, M.D. 2 vols. 16s. boards. - 

The Star in the East, with other Poems, By Jos. Conder. Fools- 
; cap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

'_ The Odes of Pindar, in English Prose, with explanatory Notes. 
To which is added, West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games. 2 
vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. boards. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain; selected and translated 
by John Bowring, Esq. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of ‘Eschylus ; translated into English Verse. 
By J. Symmons, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 

The Birds of Aristophanes ; translated into English Verse, with 
Notes, by the Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. 8vo. 93s. 6d. 

Australia; with other Poems. By Thomas K. Hervey, 12mo. 
6s. boards. 


Songs of Israel. By William Knox. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 
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Memorials of Columbus: or a Collection of Authentic Docu- 
ments of that celebrated Navigator, with a Portrait, &c. &c. Svo. 
18s. boards. 

Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the 
Editor of a Quarterly Review. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. Gd. boards. 

Treatises on Brewing. By J. H. Baverstock, F.S.A. 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

Heraldic Anomalies. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

A Manual of Pyrotechny, or a Complete System of Recreative 
Fireworks. By G. W. Mortimer, with Plates. 5s. 

George Cruikshanks’ Points of Humour, illustrated by original 
designs. 22 Plates. 8vo. 8s. 

The Reveries of a Recluse. 8s. 6d. 

‘ oon of the Literary Philosopliical Society of Manchester, 
rol. IV. 

The Lawyer’s Common-place Book, arranged upon a new plan. 
4to. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Inventions and Customs of both Ancients and 
Moderns, in the use of inebriating Liquors. By Samuel Morewood. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 

A Practical Treatise, describing the whole process of cultivating 
the White Poppy for the production of Opium. 5s. 6d. 

Appendix of Natural History, &c. to Captain Parry’s first Voyage 
of Discovery, with Plates. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Corallina ; or a Classical Arrangement of Flexible Coralline Poly- 
pidoms ; selected from the French of I. V. F. Lamouroux, D. E. S. 
8vo. 14s. 

No. I. of the Zoological Journal ; to be continued quarterly. 8vo. 
10s. 

The Perennial Calendar and Companion to the Almanack. By 
T. Forster, F.L.S. 8vo. 18s. 

A Catalogue of the Indigenous Phenogamio Plants growing in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Green-house Companion. By R. J. Thornton, F.R.S. 8vo. 
12s. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs contained in the Annales 
des Mines. By H. T. de la Beche, Esq. F. R. S. &c. ; 11 plates. 8vo. 
18s. 

Vols, 1 and 2 of the English Flora. By Sir James Edward Smith, 
President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. 11. 4s. 

The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed, in a series of 
Letters. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Part I. of the Animal Kingdom, arranged in conformity with its 
organization, by the Baron Cuvier, &c. By Edward Griffith; F.L.S. 
8vo. 15s. 

An Epitome of Lamarck’s Arrangement of Testacea; being a 
free translation of that part of his works, De |’Histoire Naturelle des 


. 
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A Favourite Set of New Quadrilles for the Piano-Forte, 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Memoir of Count Hulin, relative to the Military Commission ap- 
pointed in the Year 12, by the Consular Government, for the Trial 
of the Duke d’Enghien. 8vo. 
The Fifth Report of the Committee of the Society for the im- 














provement of Prison Discipline. 8vo. 5s sewed. 

The Question of the gradual Abolition of Slavery in the West In- 
dies, examined on general principles of Justice and Expediency. 
2s, 

A Treatise on the Principles of the Usury Laws. By Robert 
Maughan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The West-India Colonies : the Calumnies and Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review, Mr Clarkson, &c. Examined and Refuted. 
By James M‘Queen. 8vo. 12s. : 

THEOLOGY. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original Sermons. 5 vols. 12mo. 
1. 
A New and greatly-improved Edition of Dr Brown's History of 
Missions, in two thick volumes. 8vo. 1/. 6s. boards. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ Creed. By Herman Wit- 
sius, D.D. translated from the Latin. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 2s. boards. 

The Protestant Companion, or a Reasonable Preservative against 
the Errors, Corruptions, and unfounded Claims, of a superstitious 
and idolatrous Church. By the Rev. C. Daubeny, LL.D. Archdea- 
conof Sarum. 8vo. Qs. 

The Book of the Church. By R. Southey, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 4s. 

Sermons on: important Subjects. By the Rev. D. M‘Indoe, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Wisdom, or the Manual of Life: the Counsels of Emi- 
nent men to their Children. 12mo. 7s. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons. By the Rev. H. Mariott. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving the truth of Revelation. By 
the Rev. John Penrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Netherlands ; illustrated with eighteen coloured engravings. 
8s. 
Sicily and its Islands. By Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 14 Plates, 
Ato. 2. 12s. 6d. 

Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia, with Maps and Plates. 
8vo. 15s. 

Researches in the South of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker. Six- 
teen engravings. 4to. 2. Qs. 

Caledonia ; or, An Account, Historical and Topographical, of 
North Britain, from the most Ancient to the Present Times. By 
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George Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S. and S. A., Volume III. $1. 3s. 
Large paper 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan. By E. D. 
Svo. 9s. boards, with a map. 

Narrative of a Tour through parts of the Netherlands, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and France, in the years 1821-2. By 
Charles Tennant, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Prince Edward Island, Gulf of St Lawrence, North 
America, in the years 1820-1821. By Walter Johnstone, Dumfries. 
12mo. 48. 6d. boards. 

A Journey from the Shores of Hudson's Bay to the Mouth of the 
Coppermine River. By Captain Franklyn. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the years 1820-21-22. By Captain Basil Hall, Royal 
Navy, author of ‘“‘ a Voyage to Loo Choo.” 2 vols. Post 8vo., with 
a Chart. 1/. 1s. boards. 

The Adventures and Sufferings of John R. Jewitt, only Survivor 
of the Ship Boston, during a Captivity of nearly three years among 
the Savages of Nootka Sound; with an account of the Manners, 


Mode of Living, and Religious Opinions of the Natives. Small 8vo. 
5s. boards. 


No. LXXX. will be published in July. 
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